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The Problems of Europe 


ERHAPS the most striking picture of present European 
conditions yet given by anybody is to be found in Frank A. 
Vanderlip’s book, “What Happened to Europe.” His 

views, so interestingly expressed, have aroused considerable discus- 
sion and some dissent on the ground that too gloomy a view is taken. 
Quite possibly Mr. Vanderlip has put the case thus strongly for the 
purpose of attracting the attention which he feels the importance 
of the matter deserves. 

The impression one gains from reading the results of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s five months’ observation in Eurone is that of grave concern 
on the part of the author lest a delay in restarting the shattered 
industries in several of the European countries may lead to serious 
social disturbances and possibly to the overthrow of existing govern- 
mental systems and the substitution of something decidedly radical 
in their place. In other words, that a disorganization something 
like that which prevails in Russia may be experienced in other coun- 
tries of Europe commonly regarded as far removed from such 
danger. 

The wide financial experience of Mr, Vanderlip and the unusual 
facilities he had for gaining information at first hand render his 
presentation of the case of exceptional importance, and a summary 
of his facts and conclusions will throw much-needed light on the 
European situation. 

He begins with a brief survey of the devastation wrought in 
Belgium and northern France, and says: “If I were writing a book 
on the war, I would devote a chapter to telling about the systematic 
destruction of industry for solely commercial purposes; how fac- 
tories were selected that were competitive to German industry and 
ruthlessly destroyed, while others which were standing near by and 
which were non-competitive were left unharmed. In a sense, Ger- 
many has won one of her objects. She has destroyed the industry 
of northern France and much of the industry of Belgium, so that 
no matter how great or in what form indemnity is secured, these 
industries can not be replaced before similar German industries, and 
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the industries of other countries, may have absorbed their markets.” 

Some of the difficulties to be encountered in getting industry 
restarted are thus stated. Passing by the devastated countries, 
where obviously much time will be required, there are the govern- 
mental restrictions of one kind and another, the lack of raw mate- 
rials, of coal, an unsatisfactory labor situation, disorganized trans- 
portation and a serious lack of credit in many of the countries that 
would otherwise buy the goods once they were made and shipped. 
How serious is the lack of transportation may be understood from 
the fact that it is in part chargeable with the death by starvation 
of hundreds of thousands in Europe in the last twelve months. Mr. 
Vanderlip states that he has the highest possible authority for the 
prediction that the food situation will be more serious in the spring 
and summer of 1920 than it has been this year, and indeed that it 
will be so serious that, taking into account the breakdown of trans- 
portation, it will be impossible to prevent another horror of starva- 
tion even if the ports of Europe are amply supplied with food. 

The inflation in the currencies of a number of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe is described in detail under the head, ““A Chaos of 
Currencies.” This rather startling statement is made in regard to 
the industrial situation in England: “The brutal truth is that Eng- 
land’s labor has been so underpaid during the last generation that 
it has been unable to keep a roof over its head, and to-day there is 
urgent need for homes for a million working men’s families. This 
need is so great that the domestic situation of labor has become a 
national scandal, recognized by Parliament and employers, and one 
of the most important national movements in England to-day is 
connected with the housing problem.” 

Mr. Vanderlip says that the differential that England has 
heretofore had in the last generation compared with America “has 
been the differential of a wage scale that averaged lower than the 
point at which the physical efficiency of labor could be maintained.” 
Higher wages will destrey this differential, but its advantages are 
expected to be made good by increased efficiency in production. 

How much the restoration of prosperous conditions in England 
depends upon the restarting of European industry is shown by the 
statement that a responsible cabinet minister told Mr. Vanderlip 
that unless England’s European markets can be re-established the 
problem of the Government will be to export five or six million 
English citizens to the colonies and elsewhere where they will be 
close to the food supply. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the British labor situation, 
Mr, Vanderlip found an existing feeling that these difficulties would 
be overcome. He also records this impression of the changing atti- 
tude of employers toward labor: “It is certain that, broadly speak- 
ing, employers are thoroughly awake to the necessity for conces- 
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sions to labor. There is an awakened consciousness of responsi- 
bility for unemployment. The industrial theory that labor is a 
commodity to be bought when wanted on the best terms that the 
bargain can be made is disappearing. The idea that there should 
be a genuine minimum wage, varying with different localities and 
conditions, but applicable to everyone, is gaining ground. Em- 
ployers’ minds are beginning to wonder if industry has not been 
shortsighted in leaving labor always in a state of apprehension in 
regard to the stability of its position and at least to question, if not 
fully to admit, that industry would gain in efficiency under a system 
of unemployment insurance. The aspirations of labor for a larger 
voice in the management of industry is being listened to with atten- 
tion, and on every hand there is a recognition that in the future 
labor will have, and in justice should have, a larger division of 
profits of industry either in the form of profit-sharing, or what 
seems more practical, for the present at least, maximum wages above 
minimum standards.” 

Mr. Vanderlip presents a striking picture of conditions in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Belgium and Spain. His chapter on “Credit” 
is particularly instructive. He points out that Europe has a sound 
basis for all the credits the leading nations can possibly extend. He 
proposes that American credit should be united in partnership with 
Europe’s understanding and experience in regard to international 
industrial business. 

Temptation exists to make still further quotations from Mr. 
Vanderlip’s remarkably interesting book, but the reader who wishes 
to be well informed regarding the present outlook in Europe will 
wish to read the book itself, and that course is most heartily 
commended. 


& 
The Final War 


O wonder that the proposed League of Nations has such vali- 
ant champions! They honestly seem to believe that it will 
prove the instrumentality for ending war forever and usher- 
ing in an era of perpetual peace. 
This belief was indicated in what President Wilson said to the 
Senate on July 10: 


“The monster that had resorted to arms must be put in chains 
that could not be broken. The united power of free nations must 
put a stop to aggression, and the world must be given peace. If 
there was not the will or the intelligence to accomplish that now, 
there must be another and a final war and the world must be swept 
clean of every power that could renew the terror.” 


The realization of this noble dream might be practicable were 
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it possible to conceive of all the peoples of the world living in terri- 
torial boundaries which they never will seek to change by force; 
if these peoples have governments which will satisfy them to such 
an extent that they never would forcibly seek to alter them; if the 
languages, customs, manners and economic conditions can all be so 
finely adjusted to the desires of the different peoples that they would 
not fight throughout all time for their alteration; if the ambition 
for military glory can be curbed not to break forth again; if the 
lust for commercial, industrial and financial domination can be per- 
petually restrained; if nations will stop aggressions of every kind, 
and if men will no longer fight for the mere love of fighting—then, 
in that millennial age, may we expect to see the final war. 

This same yearning for enduring peace was expressed a short 
time ago by Henry Ford in testifying in his libel suit against the 
“Chicago Tribune.” Here is a summary of Mr. Ford’s views as 
reported in the newspapers: 

Mr. Ford said that he believed the plan for a League of Nations 
should be adopted in order to end war for all time. 

“Unless we have the League we should prepare up to the hilt 
for war,” said Mr. Ford. 

“No war threatens now,” said Mr. Stevenson. 

“We want to end it now for all time.” 

“You think there would be a great war now unless we have a 
League of Nations?” 

“T think so.” 

“You think now that preparedness would be an insurance against 
war, don’t you?” 

“If it was used immediately to clean up the situation.” 

“Are you in favor of having a great army now to go over and 
clean it up?” 

“Yes, unless we get a League of Nations.” 

“So, if we do not get the League, you want this country to go 
to war again?” 

“IT want them to clean it up now for all time.” 

Most of us would be willing to pay the price could there be any 
assurance of ending war for all time; but with new generations of 
people and new issues, no such assurance can be had. 

Illusory as these dreams of an unbreakable peace are believed 
to be, they are nevertheless to be applauded as indicating the peren- 
nial hopefulness of mankind. Great dreams often have come true, 
and so may this one. And despite the admitted faults of the League 
of Nations covenant, the plan for banding together the righteous- 
minded nations of the world to hold in check the rapacity of those 
not like-minded, and to insist upon the practice of international 
justice, is right in principle and should be capable of being worked 
out in practice. 
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The League Discussion 
RESIDENT WILSON has placed the Peace Treaty, includ- 


ing the League of Nations covenant, before the Senate, and 
a discussion of the League proposal is now going on through- 
out the country. It is arousing very deep feeling. 

Objections to the proposed League of Nations chiefly rest on 
the grounds that it would impair the country’s sovereign rights in 
making war, in providing for the national defense, in interpreting 
and applying the Monroe Doctrine; and, besides, it is contended 
that provision should be made whereby withdrawal from the League 
would be made easier. A good deal of indignation has been aroused 
also by what is characterized as the bargaining away of the rights 
of Shantung to Japan in order to secure the allegiance of the latter 
country to the League of Nations plan. The fight over the ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty centres around these matters. About 
the general terms of the Peace Treaty there seems no division of 
opinion and they excite but little interest. 

The sentiment making for the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
as it stands finds reinforcement in the general desire to create some 
sort of machinery whose object shall be to avoid war, and the almost 
universal wish for a speedy return to more normal economic con- 
ditions. Possibly the proponents of the League of Nations have 
counted upon these sentiments to aid in putting the League plan 
through. 

The situation in China has been partly of our own making. We 
withdrew from the Six Power group on the ground that it was 
unfair to China and that there were too few American banks par- 
ticipating in it. But we did nothing to remedy this alleged state 
of affairs. We proposed nothing better to take the place of the 
arrangement which our idealism had destroyed. China, under the 
necessity of raising outside loans, applied to the only place they 
could be procured—to Japan—and that country ex xacted, as she 
had a right to do, full security. It would seem, therefore, however 
sound may be our protest from an ethical standpoint against the 
absorption of Shantung by Japan, we are effectually estopped from 
trying to escape the inevitable consequence of our own action. 
China’s weakness has, of course, constituted Japan’s opportunity. 
The Chinese people have been torn by internal dissensions, robbed 
by military bandits, in the grasp of a horde of grafters, and they 
present a sorry spectacle to the world, Indeed, the condition of 
China menaces the safety of her neighbor, Japan, even if it does 
not threaten the peace of the world. We allowed China to drift 
financially and otherwise, and are now seeing the consequence of 
the ineptitude of endeavoring to apply idealism to a most practical 
situation. 
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In surveying the international mix-up which the proposed 
League of Nations threatens, one cannot escape the conclusion that 
the League plan might well have been left out of the Peace Treaty 
and made the subject of later and special international deliberation. 

It is inconceivable that the Senate will ratify the League cov- 
enant as it stands, for it invades the exercise of our national sov- 
ereignty and commits the United States to a hazardous participa- 
tion in international squabbles with which we may have no real 
concern. 

Why not submit this innovation in our governmental policy to 
a vote of the people? The referendum has been frequently invoked 
for subjects that were more or less trivial in their nature, but here 
is a proposal of the most vital character on which the people of the 
United States might well be allowed to express their opinion at 
the ballot-box. 


Tendency Toward Monopoly of Meat Trade 


ROM a recent bulletin of the Federal Trade Commission it 
is learned that the “big five” Chicago meat packers threaten 
to gain a monopoly of the meat trade and of some other staple 

food products as well. The report says: 

“An approaching packer domination of all important foods 
in this country and an international control of meat products with 
foreign companies seems a certainty unless fundamental action is 
taken to prevent it. 

“A fair consideration of the course the five packers have followed 
and the position they have already reached must lead to the con- 
clusion that they threaten the freedom of the market of the coun- 
try’s food industries and of the by-product industries linked there- 
with. 

“The meat packer control of other foods will not require Jong 
in developing.” 

Much detailed information is given tending to support this gen- 
eral charge. 

It would require too much space and would probably be of 
little value to take up each one of these specific allegations, but it 
may be of considerable value to discuss the purpose of the report 
as a whole. 

The matter may be regarded in more than one way; in the first 
place, if we look upon great and successful business enterprise as 
something to be applauded, the gradual extension of the Chicago 
packers’ activities and the remarkable success they have achieved 
may be considered as evidence of great skill and enterprise and 
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of wonderful adaptability in meeting the demand for American 
food products both at home and abroad; of course, if one takes what 
seems to be the bureaucratic government view—that big business 
and phenomenal success constitute in themselves a great menace 
to the public welfare—then the remarkable success of the packers 
may well excite concern. 

But there are some other considerations which appear equally 
weighty. Are not the real questions after all these: Are the food pro- 
ducers (especially the growers of stock) better off, the public bet- 
ter served and labor better rewarded than would have been possible 
under the conditions which prevailed prior to the development of 
the great packing industries? Upon the answer to the several phases 
of these questions the validity of the charges made by the Federal 
Trade Commission depends. Merely to enumerate what the “big 
five” have done in extending their facilities and enlarging their 
operations gives no satisfactory reply to these vital questions. 

Furthermore, the allegations made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission bring up the whole subject of large business organizations 
as opposed to the smaller business units of former years. It is 
inconceivable that the skill and efficiency developed by the meat- 
packing concerns, and which was impossible under the old methods, 
should be sacrificed and the country revert to the crude system of 
handling its meat products in use a half-century ago. 

As to the great business organizations themselves, is it not true 
that their vastness of itself tends toward greater wisdom of man- 
agement? The managers of large enterprises have the incentive 
of making successful and honorable business records, and there is 
ever present in their minds the monitory force of a potential public 
opinion, with the possibility of price regulation by law acting as 
a restraint upon an undue desire for profits. 

There is danger in unregulated monopoly, but with the correc- 
tive forces mentioned and the ever-present economic law that 
rapacity in trade generally defeats itself, the “big five” would seem 
to have a sufficient motive for conforming to sound and honorable 
practices. 

& 


Recruiting the Working Forces of the 
City Banks 


HERE is presented elsewhere in this number of 'THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE an article by Irwin G. Jennings, assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, on the sub- 

ject of “Solving the Problem of Supplying Junior Clerks for the 
l‘inancial Institutions of Our Great Cities.” ‘This title implies that 
at present there exists a lack of available raw material out of which 
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the future bankers of the country are to be formed. Undoubtedly 
this lack has received fresh attention owing to the fact that many 
banks have been short-handed to an extent greater than usual be- 
cause of the demands made on their employees for military and 
naval service. When normal conditions are restored the supply of 
bank men will be more plentiful. 

But probably the real point of the matter does not relate so 
much to the numerical supply as to the quality of the material avail- 
able for bank work. Naturally, the question arises, why do not the 
very best young men in the country instinctively turn to the banks 
for employment when beginning their life careers? The banker as 
a rule holds a high position in the community. His wealth, influ- 
ence and social standing all make his situation enviable. The bank 
clerk, too, is popularly supposed to be one who performs duties 
which are rather light in character, whose hours are short and whose 
pay is generous. This popular estimate of the banker and bank 
employee undergoes considerable qualification in the light of the 
real facts. It is true that the banker occupies, as a rule, an enviable 
place in his community, but, like almost everyone else who is exalted 
above his fellows, he gets his reward partly in the honor which his 
station confers, The banker, as a matter of fact, is rarely a rich 
man, though generally in comfortable circumstances. 

As to the bank clerk, there is considerable routine and drudgery 
about his work, it is not always well paid for, and the hours of em- 
ployment are much longer than the opening and closing time of 
the bank would indicate. 

Admitting the force of all these drawbacks to the profession 
of banking, however, it possesses many solid attractions. The bank 
is a great servant of industry and trade and performs a most useful 
function in promoting individual thrift. The banker is called on 
to test, in the light of cold judgment, the values of securities and 
the soundness of credits and of business enterprises. He thus has 
opportunities for service and for acquiring business information sec- 
ond to no one else; every line of legitimate enterprise comes within 
his purview. With such opportunities it is the banker’s own fault 
if he does not develop into a most useful citizen, and one who 
acquires both power and wealth. 

Probably one reason why young men do not more eagerly enter 
upon banking as a career is because the opportunities in any one 
institution for advancement to an official position are comparatively 
limited. In recent years this hindrance has been somewhat over- 
come by the creation of a large number of assistant cashiers, whose 
duties are more important than the title would imply, especially in 
the large banks. 

Mr. Jennings rightly considers banking of great importance to 
the community, and his plea that its ranks be filled from a body 
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of specially-selected young men, preferably from the country, has 
much in its favor. He proposes that the selection of men for bank 
work in the larger cities be made by a codperative effort on the part 
of the local high school and the local bank; that the young men so 
chosen be given positions in the city banks, paid a fair salary, and 
that they be permitted to continue their educational studies until 
they complete, if desired, the equivalent of a college course. The 
city banks are to form associations which would assure continuous 
employment, under proper limitations, to the young men and would 
have some general oversight of their welfare. 

The banking business of the United States needs, as never before, 
trained and educated men, and the suggestion of Mr. Jennings may 
afford a practicable means af securing them. Some banks have been 
doing as individual institutions practically what he believes might 
more advantageously be done collectively. 

It would react favorably upon popular opinion about banking 
if it could be shown that the bankers of the country are taking a 
deep interest in the young men, without purely selfish motives, and 
it ought to be of great value to any community if some of its boys 
every year, while pursuing their college studies, could receive the 
sound and varied business training which the offices of the great 
city banks afford. 


& 


Paying Employees by Bank Credits 


ANKERS and large employers of labor will watch with much 
interest the results of a plan put in operation in England by 
Lord Leverhulme for paying the employees of Lever Bros., 

Ltd., by means of bank credits. The plan in brief, as described in 
the Monthly Report of Lloyd’s Bank, London, is as follows: The 
company is to pay over the wages to a bank chosen by the workmen, 
and it is thought that this will lead a man to draw merely the amount 
needed at the moment, leaving the balance on deposit. Such a 
balance is to be supplemented by an addition from the company of 
five per cent. interest. 

Such a course, if generally adopted, would vastly increase the 
aggregate number of bank depositors and very considerably swell 
the volume of bank deposits. Needless to say, it would also give 
the banks a great deal more work to do than they now have. It is 
at least an open question whether the benefits would be corre- 
sponding. 

If such a plan were adopted it does not necessarily follow that 
ill the employees of a given factory or of all factories in a given 
place would go to the bank every pay day to make a withdrawal. 
If they did, this would make it exceedingly difficult for any bank 
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to handle the crowds and would result in much confusion. Probably 
as employees became accustomed to the new method of receiving 
their pay they would go to the banks as other depositors now do 
whenever they needed currency. Their trade bills, rent, ete., would 
be paid by checks. 

In the old days of low wages bankers perhaps as a rule con- 
sidered the workman’s pay envelope as containing an amount large 
enough for a savings bank but hardly sufficient for a bank of deposit 
and discount. But times have changed. Even work of the com- 
monest kind is now being so liberally paid for that the weekly wages 
would be regarded in most banks as worth having. 

Lord Leverhulme’s plan does not, however, contemplate that 
the deposits shall be made by the employees as individuals, but that 
the amount shall be deposited by the employer in a lump sum, the 
employees being credited with the respective amounts due them. 
After the employees drew currency or checks to meet their require- 
ments considerable sums would probably remain in the banks, thus 
encouraging saving and increasing the bank’s deposit. 

The chief objection to the plan lies in the added clerical labor 
involved in carrying it out. But experience gained in the Liberty 
Bond campaigns shows that this labor may be quite materially 
reduced. 

To deposit all of an employee’s weekly earnings in a savings 
bank would appear impracticable, for the reason that the bulk of 
the deposit would certainly be almost immediately withdrawn in 
currency ; but where a bank permits checking against small accounts, 
these withdrawals would be largely offset by the fact that many of 
them would represent transfers of credit, 

Perhaps the ideal relation between the wage-earner and the bank 
is that where the wages received are not large enough to warrant 
a checking account, the amount which can be conveniently spared 
should be regularly deposited in a savings bank. It is admitted, 
however, that the proposal to have substantially all employees to 
receive their wages through the banks has much in its favor, and 
would hasten that universal employment of banking service which 
is now gradually taking place. 


& 


Monetary Standard Again Under 
Examination 


HAT ancient ghost of financial controversy—the standard of 
value—again rises to push the financial editor from the stool 
on which he has been quietly dozing since Bryan, St. John. 

Leech, Roberts, Bland and Jones ceased their contentions about the 
respective merits of gold and silver. Bryan claimed there was not 
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money enough in the world—and there were few automobiles or 
summer furs in those days and the high cost of living had not yet 
made its appearance. But South Africa and the Klondyke began 
to pour out such large quantities of the yellow metal that there was 
soon such an abundant supply of it that even Bryan quit moaning 
about the crime against silver, claiming that the prosperity that fol- 
lowed the increased production of gold proved his contention that 
more metallic money was needed. When Bryan quit talking for 
silver the gold orators quit talking for gold, and prospects for a 
quiet time in the realm of monetary discussion appeared good. But 
this comforting appearance was illusory and short-lived. Soon it 
began to be claimed that the increased production of gold was itself 
causing an inflation of prices and a depreciation in the purchasing 
power of money almost comparable to what would have happened 
had Mr. Bryan been elected President and had carried out his threat 
to put the country on a silver basis with as little delay as possible. 
So much gold was coming from the mines that bankers of great 
financial authority, professors and political economists warned us 
that we should be drowned in a flood of gold. In the United States, 
because of the large supply of the metal, the alarm was especially 
acute. The remedy most commonly proposed was the demonetiza- 
tion of gold, on the ground that the metal was too plentiful and 
cheap longer to serve as a reliable standard of value. 

Then something happened: it was the breaking out of the war 
in Europe, followed by a mad and world-wide scramble for gold. 
We first sent over a gold ship to Europe to protect outstanding 
American bills and to get our tourists home; then the tide turned; 
we began to export so heavily to Europe that we drained the Euro- 
pean money markets of their gold. This, with the increase in the 
demand for commodities, tended to raise prices more and more 
a tendency which was vastly accelerated by the increase in the paper 
currency, the dilution of bank reserves and the large public loans 
made necessary when the United States entered the war. Gold as 
currency disappeared, and the gold standard became more or less of 
a polite euphemism. 

Then began once more the old contention over the monetary 
standard. Silver had risen in price so that “bimetallism” no longer 
wore the attractions of former years; the once beautiful silver 
maiden, oppressed and bedevilled by the gold monster, had grown 
prosperous and pudgy, and no Lochinvar came out of the West to 
snatch her away from the haunts of opulence and pride. But if 
silver was cheap, other things were high: eggs, butter, coffee, cock- 
tails (of beloved or accursed memory, according to the point of 
view), gasoline, rubber tires, wheat, potatoes and parsnips. Why 
should not these answer as the basis of the dollar? Professor Irving 
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Fisher of Yale University gives the answer. He suggests that we 
“banish gold entirely from our thoughts and think of a dollar as 
simply a number of grains of gold bullion in the Treasury vault, 
the number changing from time to time, but always definite and 
specific at any time. * * * But it will be asked: What rule 
or criterion is to guide the Government in making changes in the 
dollar’s weight? A definite and simple criterion for the required 
adjustment is at hand—the ‘index number’ of prices.” 

This “index number” is made up from the prices of commodi- 
ties, such as those indicated above or otherwise. ‘The “Mining Con- 
gress Journal” characterizes this proposal as a dangerous scheme, 
saying: 

“This plan for stabilizing the value of the dollar might be 
likened to a standardization of the yardstick by making it of elastic 
rubber so that it might be made to adjust itself to the length of any 
article which it sought to measure. Plentiful crops or increased 
efficiency in production by which the supply of those articles, the 
average price of which is to be the index number, would increase the 
value of the dollar just as the yardstick of elastic rubber might be 
made to adjust itself to the length of any article. 

“The law of supply and demand would attach itself to both sides 
of all transactions under the Fisher plan in such a way as to destroy 
itself. The world has produced many inventors of perpetual motion 
by which it was proposed to set aside the law of gravity. Professor 
Fisher’s plan seems designed to set aside the law of supply and 
demand, and to that extent is a most unique proposal. A law 
which can be set aside is not a law. <A law of gravity and the law 
of supply and demand will surely come back. ‘To make useless man- 
kind’s universal yardstick of value—gold—it will be necessary to 
change, to revolutionize, the viewpoint of the world, civilized and 
semi-civilized alike. It might be possible to convince an educated 
community that all exchange can be based on credit, but it will 
require many generations to convince the world that paper money 
is always and everywhere of equal value. The world might have 
agreed upon platinum as the best measure of value, but it did not. 
The world did agree upon gold as the most stable measure of value 
and will continue to so consider it without respect to the academic 
discussions of any or all of the world’s theorists.” 


But the gold miners are unhappy, too, for they contend that 
the cost of producing the metal has gone way above the mint price, 
and ask that this be raised. So that between these differing con- 
tentions the old ghost of standard of value stalks calmly upon the 
stage, wholly unmindful of all the din he has been creating in the 
world for centuries past. 
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The Federal Reserve Board and Speculation 
| paris flurries in the call loan market have caused the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board to issue a lengthy statement explaining 
the relation of the banks and the Federal Reserve system to 
speculation. In this statement it is said: 


“It is not the function of the Treasury nor of the Federal 
Reserve Banks or the banking institutions of the country to provide 
cheap money for stock speculation, and the board feels that the reflex 
action of the rates for call money on stock collateral upon the Gov- 
ernment’s financial programme and the requirements of commerce 
and industry has greatly decreased, and will continue to decrease 
as it becomes better and better understood that the true functions 
of the banking institutions of the country and of the Federal 
Reserve system, acting in their aid, is subject to the temporary 
requirements of the Government, to finance commerce and industry. 
Only those banking institutions which adhere to this policy are per- 
forming their true function and are being wisely and conservatively 
handled in the real interest of their stockholders and the public. 
The demands for credit for stock speculation must yield precedence 
to these prior demands, and the rates for stock speculation ruling 
from time to time, however erratic, can have no permanent effect 
upon the rates for Government and commercial and industrial 
purposes.” 


Whether it is the function of the Federal Reserve Banks to 
provide cheap money for stock speculation or not, that is what they 
are doing and what they inevitably must do. Stock speculation 
goes on chiefly in the larger cities and in New York particularly. 
By reducing the reserve requirements of the banks, and by provid- 
ing that all legal reserves must consist of credits at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Federal Reserve system greatly aided stock 
speculation by providing cheaper bank credits. Furthermore, the 
rediscounting operations now possible tend in the same direction. 
Although the paper eligible to rediscount must be based upon other 
than financial operations—that is, must originate in production and 
exchange of commodities—this does not materially alter the case, 
for banks that were accustomed to carry commercial paper in their 
own portfolios can rediscount it and thereby gain large additional 
credits which they can use in making loans for stock speculation if 
they choose. 

Wall Street has no cause for complaint against the Federal 
Reserve system, for it indirectly affords abundant means for stock 
speculation. With diluted bank reserves, and with a currency issue 
not yet subject to true commercial redemption, it could hardly be 
otherwise. 
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Solving the Problem of Supplying Junior 
Clerks for the Financial Institutions 
of Our Great Cities 





By IRWIN G. JENNINGS, Assistant Secretary Metropolitan Trust 
Company, New York 





THE PLAN 


1. The formation in each of our great 
cities of an association of banks, trust com- 
panies and financial institutions for the pur- 
pose of bringing into their employ as junior 
clerks the young men graduates of small 
city and village high schools. 

2. The administration of the affairs of 
such association, in general by a board of 
trustees and in detail by a paid director or 
secretary. 

3. The planning and raising of a budget 
for financing such organization by contribu- 
tions from the member banks based upon 
the estimated number of junior clerks to be 
furnished by the association. 


4. The organization, in selected small cities 
and villages supporting high schools, of an 
interest in the purposes of the central as- 
sociation under the leadership of a commit- 
tee composed of the principal of the high 
school and one or more bankers of the local- 
ity. 

5. The selection by the above committee 
of two or more graduates annually from 
each of the high schools represented for the 
purpose of receiving scholarships to be pre- 
sented by the associated banks. 

6. The securing of complete coédperation 
between the association and approved edu- 
cational organizations of the city center in 
the matter of receiving the recipients of 
the scholarships as students and the terms 
and conditions of their enrollment. 

7. The formulation by the association of 
rules governing the conditions of the scholar- 
ship award and the salary, hours and details 
of the service required of the clerks. 

8. The securing, maintenance and exten- 
sion by the secretary, of both the city bank- 
ers’ interest in the movement and that of 
the local high schools and their students. 

9. The reception in the city center, by the 
secretary, of the new men on their arrival, 
their proper placement in good homes, in 
positions in the offices of the associated mem- 
bers and in the classes of the codperating 
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educational institutions; the secretary 
throughout the year acting as advisor and 
confidant of the boys and exercising a per- 
sonal and sympathetic supervision over their 
progress. 


10. The inception and carrying out of 
plans looking to the welfare of the clerks 
and students and the unification and im- 
provement of their ideals in connection with 
their new vocation. 

11. The establishment of a clearing-house 
of information and a medium by which de- 
serving clerks may be brought in touch 
with more ambitious banking positions. 


THE ARGUMENT 


ET us suppose that you were up 

in an aeroplane making a survey 

of the world for the purpose of 
locating your boy in business. Suppose 
that, after flying over every part of the 
earth, you finally found yourself above 
the greatest business street in the rich- 
est city of the best country in the world, 
and it were possible for you to place 
your son in an attractive office headed 
by men acknowledged to be the leading 
financiers and business men in that 
country, and on a basis that would 
promise opportunity for the boy to 
grow. How much further would you 
seek? 

Coming a little nearer to earth, let us 
suppose that you were a boy in an in- 
land city or town, with a good high 
school education or better, who desired 
to follow a business career, but that 
openings were limited. Assume that 
there was an opportunity for you to 
connect yourself with a reliable business 
or banking house on or near Wall street, 
New York city, in the great financial 
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district. Supposing the majority of 
your immediate competitors for pro- 
motion were boys who had failed to 
make good in the first year of the 
high school, or who had decided that 
they had had enough book knowledge 
after finishing the grammar grades. 
Suppose, further, that the oppor- 
tunity was not only open to you, but 
that you were encouraged by your em- 
ployees to spend four or five evenings 
a week in the lecture and classrooms of 
the country’s leading universities, and 
that at the end of four or five years of 
study you would be entitled to a college 
degree. How would you view your 
prospects on commencement day with 
your bachelor’s degree in your hand and 
a dollar in your pocket, both earned by 
yourself, a good job on which to fall 
back, and with several influential busi- 
ness friends who were interested enough 
in your career to push you along? 

And now, Mr. President of the Blank 
National Bank or Trust Company of 
New York city—the very soul of whose 
chief clerk is consumed in solving the 
question of proper sources of reliable 
new material for his bank’s organiza- 
tion, and by handling a large number of 
young men whose apparent ambition ia 
life is to quit on the hour and to side- 
step anything savoring of mental de- 
velopment—suppose that you were able 
to fill your lower positions with young 
men of the best American stock, pos- 
sessing first-class high school records 
and willing to get down underneath the 
work of your institution, to do it well, 
and with an ambition to add to their 
knowledge as the opportunity came to 
them. Would not your organization 
improve in quality? 

Just a few words to the governors of 
the American Institute of Banking and 
to the trustees of the schools of com- 
merce of New York and Columbia uni- 
versities. Suppose that for your classes 
in business and finance you could draw 
upon a class of well prepared young 
men, eager to learn, fortified for your 
lectures with a combination of text-book 
study and business experience, with 
prospects of advancement in their work 
and with the chances in their favor of 
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Irwin G. Jennings was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and graduated from Marietta 
College and the Law. Department of the 
Ohio State University. He practiced law 
in Zanesville, served two terms as Probate 
and Juvenile Judge of his county and after- 
wards was United States Commissioner in 
the Southern District of Ohio. In 1910 he 
entered the Political Science Department of 
Columbia University and studied under Pro- 
fessors Beard, Goodnow, Giddings, Seager 
and Smith. He was later connected with 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search where he was assigned to special milk 
investigations in the city and state and also 
prepared the original legal brief in the mat- 
ter of freeing the Coney Island beaches. 

After several years as secretary and di- 
rector of one of New York City’s large 
retail milk companies, whose business was 
more than doubled during his connection 
therewith, he came to the Metropolitan 
Trust Company and is now assistant secre- 
tary of that institution. lor the past year 
he has served on the board of trustees of 
the Trust Company Forum of the New York 
Chapter, Ame, “-an Institute of Banking. He 
has been an occasional contributor to the 
“Educational Review,” “Scribner’s” and the 
New York “Times Magazine,” and at the 
recent commencement exercises of Columbia 
University, was awarded the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. <A recent article by 
Mr. Jennings discussing vocational guid- 
ance in colleges and universities, published 
in “Scribner's,” received country-wide atten- 
tion. 
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becoming a credit to their instructors 
and alma mater. Would this be attract- 
ive to you? 

In other words, if by a little organ- 
ization and thought on this subject, the 
father can be delighted, the boy made 
enthusiastic, the chief clerk relieved and 
the trustee gratified, will it not be prof- 
itable to reason together for a little 
while and see what may be done? 


A MEDIUM OF CO-OPERATION 


Here are people who need each other, 
who can help each other and who are 
vainly seeking each other, but there be- 
ing no existing medium to bring them 
together, they do not find each other. 
It is not only a problem for the men 
and interests immediately concerned, 
but there is involved in this matter an 
immense amount of public interest. This 
is so because an analysis of what is 
America’s most important work will 
surely establish the fact that the finan- 
cial and business interests of our great 
American cities are bound to be indis- 
pensable to the efficient administration 
of our country’s tremendous future re- 
sponsibilities, and it is essential to our 
nation’s credit that these interests per- 
form their mission well. Obviously, 
therefore, it is not only a question of 
what may or ought to be done, but 
America’s important work and the peo- 
ple who can do it best must be brought 
together. 

Never, except in time of war, has 
there been any attempt to marshal 
America’s efficient young men so that 
our country may receive the benefit of 
their united effort. Vocational training 
and direction that is limited to returning 
soldiers, whether able or disabled, is not 
enough. It is highly important that 
something be done for the coming gen- 
erations of able and efficient young men 
who are ambitious and properly pre- 
pared, that they may be brought in con- 
tact with a type of work the most use- 
ful within their capabilities. 

For the purpose, therefore, of dis- 
cussing the matter more simply and spe- 
cifically, let us direct our attention to 
the situation that exists in the Wall 
Street district of New York city, always 
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keeping in mind, however, that the same 
problem exists to a greater or less ex- 
tent in the corresponding locality of 
every large city, and that thy ame solu- 
tion is applicable. 

The hypothetical paragraphs above 
do not overstate the situation as it ac- 
tually exists. By far the greater per- 
centage of the beginners in this impor- 
tant field of activity are woefully short 
in their educational fundamentals and 
in their ability or desire to grow men- 
tally. Of these many are misplaced 
and never can hope to do this important 
work well, and if perchance some of 
them do get into positions of influence, 
there is danger that the policies of such 
men will be narrow and unprogressive. 
But, on the other hand, there is now no 
choice. It is impossible at times to ob- 
tain even this kind of help. The offi- 
cers of our banking institutions realize 
that something must be done to raise the 
educational standard and in general seek 
to solve the problem in two ways, either 
by stimulating attendance of their em- 
ployees, of whom many are at present so 
unprepared as to be unable to appreciate 
their opportunities, at the classes of the 
American Institute of Banking and 
other schools doing kindred work, or to 
organize the bank’s force into educa- 
tional classes and attempt to do this 
work under the supervision of their own 
officers. Neither plan is entirely suc- 
cessful. According to a report quoted 
in one of our leading financial journals, 
out of twenty-eight employees of a 
prominent New York city bank, whose 
progress was followed faithfully in a 
chart exhibit, only one pupil lived up to 
the programme which he mapped out for 
himself. These twenty-eight were 
above the average. They at least start- 
ed to do something. On the other hand, 
no bank is an educational institution; it 
is neither equipped nor manned as a 
school, and it is largely because of the 
vital necessity of the case that attention 
is turned to teaching. Much good no 
doubt is done, but no bank’s experience 
in either of the above methods is really 
flattering. The trouble lies in the poor 
quality of the raw material. 

On the other hand, in the smaller 
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towns and cities in practically every 
part of our country the vocational prob- 
lem is a vital one. it is much easier 
for the girls to be placed, either as 
school teachers or stenographers. But 
in the case of the boy it is necessary to 
consider the ultimate and not the im- 
mediate prospects of the work into 
which he is going. Many boys are sent 
to college with no definite end in view, 
and often their college career is more or 
less of a protest. At the end of this 
time the problem of proper placement 
is even more acute than before. In their 
eyes what a wonderful thing it would be 
if they could come in contact with the 
great work that is being done in our 
financial centers. The fact that there 
were jobs waiting for them, that their 
welfare while in the city would be 
studied, that proper homes would be 
found for them and reasonable super- 
vision provided, together with the fact 
that they might easily acquire a practi- 
cal college education, preparing them 
specifically for their future activities, 
would make a tremendous appeal to 
them. A goal would be constantly be- 
fore them. This does not necessarily 
mean that cultural studies would be 
eliminated from the curricula, for it is 
quite possible that the need would be 
felt for broadening studies; but, with 
their minds fixed upon the main pur- 
pose, they would doubtless be able to 
see the reason for and apply themselves 
better to a fair amount of general train- 
ing. The question might be asked why 
the outsider should have any advantage 
over the New York city boy. This is not 
necessarily the case, for the well pre- 
pared New York boy is soon grabbed up 
by business houses; but the fact remains 
that he lives at home, is usually per- 
mitted to spend his earnings on himself 
and has the friends of a lifetime within 
easy reach. This leads him to other 
pursuits than evening study. On the 
other hand, the village boy who leaves 
home and friends to work out his future 
on his own resources displays an initia- 
ive and assumes a responsibility that 
vill insure his carrying out the pro- 
‘ramme that is laid down for him. He 
nnot go back home without accom- 





plishing something. His friends would 
laugh him out of town if he did so. In 
his new environment he will have at the 
start but few friends, and if he is pay- 
ing his expenses out of his earnings he 
will have little means at his disposal for 
amusement. These boys, under such 
circumstances, are bound to make good. 
Here, then, is good raw material to 
draw upon. More than one out of 
twenty-eight of these fellows will finish 
the job they start. Their presence will 
tend to promote the morale of any insti- 
tution for which they work. They will 
be on time at their work and conform to 
the rules laid down. They are essen- 
tially courteous. Each month they will 
add to their equipment. In time they 
can be developed into bankers and finan- 
ciers. But, granted that these things 
are true, how will the New York banker 
get hold of these boys? In order to 
start the discussion, how would a plan 
something like the following work? 


A BANKERS VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Let such New York banks, trust com- 
panies and financial houses as are inter- 
ested in the project form an association 
which, for want of a better name, may 
be called the Bankers’ Vocational Asso- 
ciation, membership in which is open to 
representatives of the above institutions. 
Each member shall make contributions 
to the support of the association based 
either upon his interest in the movement 
or, better, upon the estimated number 
of young men that would be employed 
by his institution. The affairs of the 
association should be administered by 
the customary board of trustees and its 
details looked after by a vocational di- 
rector and secretary, who, at the begin- 
ning, might be one and the same person. 
The budget of such an organization, 
therefore, could be made very modest. 
The main idea of this organization 
would be to interest young men grad- 
uates of high schools in the inland towns 
and cities of our country to accept posi- 
tions as office boys or junior clerks in 
New York banks and financial houses 
and to supplement their daily work in 
such institutions by evening study in ap- 
proved educational organizations. In 
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order to do this there should be organ- 
ized in certain selected cities or vil- 
lages—the smaller the better—maintain- 
ing high schools, a local knowledge and 
interest in the movement, under the 
leadership of the principal of the high 
school and one or more of the bankers 
of the community. The minimum 
amount of responsibility required of 
these gentlemen would be to select by 
competent means two or more young 
men in each year’s graduating class of 
the high school who would be awarded 
the scholarships of the central associa- 
tion. It would be well within the scope 
of their possibilities for the local units 
so to organize their work as to stimulate 
greatly enthusiasm for economic and 
financial study in their communities. In 
such cases the amount of good accom- 
plished would be beyond immediate esti- 
mate. 

The work of selecting the high schools 
and organizing their interest would be 
one of the duties of the vocational di- 
rector or secretary. If the association 
were properly appraised and supported 
in New York city there would be no 
question but that any required number 
of high schools could be brought into 
the organization. For a high school to 
be designated by the associated banks 
of its metropolis would be worthy of 
note and the community would consider 
the recipient of a scholarship as having 
been most signally honored. After 
properly organizing the association and 
awakening interest and co-operation 
among the New York institutions in- 
volved, a vital part of the director’s 
work would be to receive the young men 
as they arrive in the city, to have proper 
homes selected for them, to see that they 
were properly placed in an office of one 
of the associated members, to get them 
properly placed in their school work, 
and throughout the year to act as the 
adviser and confidant of all the young 
men under his charge, and to exercise 
a personal and sympathetic supervision 
over their progress. 

The association itself should prescribe 
the hours during which these young men 
should be employed, which ordinarily 
should be the regular banking hours, but 


with a minimum amount of night work, 
thus giving them the opportunity to at- 
tend their lectures and prepare their 
assignments. A minimum and maxi- 
mum salary, for the first year at least, 
should be fixed by the association, which 
should not vary greatly from the market 
value of the services required, and which 
should be approximately the same in the 
offices of all members, so that there 
would be no ground for preference at 
the start by reason of business connec- 
tion, salary or type of work required. 
The new boys would thus be on the same 
basis as other employees, and certainly 
as much expected of them in every way, 
with the possible exception of night 
work. 

Boys from seventeen to twenty years 
of age, the average for high school grad- 
uation, are just at the right age for this 
purpose. Such boys are willing to be- 
gin at the bottom and at the minimum 
salary paid on Wall Street, which is 
usually more than the wages paid in 
their own town. The advantages or 
proximity to higher educational institu- 
tions and the opportunities offered by a 
Wall Street connection would be real 
and count for much in their eyes. In 
the Wall Street district of New York 
there has been some very intelligent in- 
dividual effort made to attract college 
students and graduates into bank work. 
Where the institution is large enough to 
offer the positions that will be continu- 
ously attractive to college graduates, a 
fair measure of success may attend such 
work, but the boy just graduated from 
high school is by far the better subject 
to work with in this respect, because 
there is more to offer him and, most im- 
portant of all, because there is more real 
need for his services. There are more 
jobs on the bench open to-day than 
higher up in the bank’s organization, 
and the need for good material at the 
start is acute. 

Also, the project begun here would be 
much more economical, because the 
wages paid for the same type of man 
material would be smaller and the re- 
cipient would be satisfied better than 
the college man with the ordinary bank's 
normal promotion policy. Quite im- 
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portant, also, is the fact that the educa- 
tional training provided in our plan 
would be more economical and efficient 
because the instructors of such educa- 
tional organizations as the Institute of 
Banking are specialists in their work, 
and the curricula could easily be modi- 
fied on good cause shown. As to the 
matter of method, the plan above is a 
better one than could be inaugurated by 
any individual bank, because the need is 
a general one, and in order that results 
might be economically produced for all 
the banks in the association, the logical 
requirement would be for a uniform 
method of handling the problem. 

There is no reasonable limit to the 
possibilities that might grow out of such 
a project. The idea of a dormitory 
system for the boys might be attractive 
to some and the welfare features of the 
work could be greatly developed. The 
association might in time become a clear- 
ing house of information to both bank- 
ers and their employees, whereby more 
ambitious positions in the bank’s organ- 
ization and the proper men to fill them 
could be conveniently brought together. 
It might reasonably be expected that 
through this means the university ideal 
in New York’s financial district would 
receive a tremendous impetus. With this 
in mind, our educational organizations 
can well afford to co-operate fully with 
the association. Especially should it be 
kept in mind that in no way is there any 
conflict between this plan and the fuanc- 
tions of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. By such means as is advocated here 
a higher type of young men would be 
brought under the influence of the New 
York chapter in such a way as to make 
it one of the most powerful and useful 
educational organizations in the whole 
country. 

Where so great need exists and where 
the material for filling the need can be 
so easily and propitiously brought into 
the situation, will it not be well not only 
to think about the plan, but also to take 
steps to bring about its realization? 
From the mere standpoint of construct- 
ive publicity alone, there is no move- 
ment that could be inaugurated that 
would so completely and continuously 





show the rest of the country that there 
is a real human element on Wall Street. 
Nothing would so thoroughly bring to 
shame .the mouthings against Wall 
Street of the irresponsible political 
demagogue as to be called to task in 
various localities by fathers, the future 
of whose boys was being so sanely and 
generously handled under the patronage 
of the bankers and financiers of that dis- 
trict. Make no mistake, the above plan 
or something similar to it is practical 
and can be made to work. It has already 
worked remarkably well in a number of 
individual cases, and better results are 
bound to be obtained if the matter is 
handled intelligently and according to 
a well considered plan by an association 
of such banks and financial institutions 
as are actually experiencing the need of 
better sources for office boys and junior 
clerks. For an average experience read 
the story of Higgins. 


THE STORY OF HIGGINS 


Six feet tall in his stockings and with 
his arms and legs a little too long for his 
coat and trousers, Higgins began work 
on Wall Street nine months ago. He 
had just graduated from the high school 
of a town in Ohio boasting a population 
of 600. His father was a farmer, but 
Higgins did not want to farm. His fa- 
ther finally decided to enter him in a 
western university, but when the op- 
portunities for combining business ex- 
perience with educational opportunity in 
New York were explained to him, he ad- 
vised his son to accept an offer of a job 
on the bench of a Wall Street bank at 
$40 a month. In the nine months that 
have elapsed since he started to work 
Higgins has finished his freshman year 
in the New York University, paid most 
of his expenses, made a record as about 
the best office boy in the concern for 
which he was working, and has just re- 
ceived notification that his salary will 
be so increased that he will be able to 
start the next year with an income fifty 
per cent. larger than at the beginning 
of the former year. Since he took hold 
of his job the only complaint that has 
ever come from Higgins was that there 
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was not enough work to keep him busy. 
Now Higgins wants to bring to New 
York all the eligible boys in his home 


town. And what is more to the point, 
they want to come. Keep your eye on 
Higgins. 


The Personal Factor in Industry 


The Story of a Man Who Used Twentieth Century Methods 
in the Application of Common Sense 





By HARRY T. JONES 





ENTLEMEN, before we adjourn 
(; there is a matter of vital impor- 

tance pertaining to the affairs of 
this company, particularly its future, 
which I wish to bring to your attention.” 
It was President Ramsey speaking, the 
occasion being a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Ajax Car and Foun- 
dry Company. 

Van Dusen, the banker, breathing out 
a huge volume of smoke from his cigar, 
looked through it pensively. Giving an 
extra blow through his improvised smoke 
screen, he glanced across the table at 
Ramsey and said: ‘What's the matter 
now? Are we broke, or are ‘Hen’ Ford’s 
new tin cars crowding our product off 
the map?” And, exhibiting a none too 
evident demeanor that the president’s 
forthcoming statement would be un- 
usually interesting to him, he puffed 
heavily on his cigar, expecting Ramsey 
to reveal some mere form of red tape 
which would require his passing atten- 
tion. 

“No,” replied the president, “unfor- 
tunately, this is a matter where our di- 
rect finances are concerned only nom- 
inally. Thanks to our good friend, Mr. 
Van Dusen, the financial management of 
the company has been quite ably carried 
on through his wise and timely advice. 

“The subject which I have in mind 
concerns the three thousand employees 
who make our organization possible and 
our future attitude toward their wel- 


fare. It also concerns their future at- 
titude toward us. 

“I might utilize this opportune time 
to inform you that a committee of our 
workers have notified us that they de- 
sire to meet with me in this office next 
week, at which time there will be pre- 
sented a petition for shorter hours, more 
pay and the unqualified recognition ef 
their union, namely, the Amalgamated 
Foundry Workers of America, Local 
No. 237.” 

President Ramsey’s statement brought 
the attention of the directors from their 
usually lethargic deliberations to a point 
where their interest was immediately 
aroused. Round the table passed ejac- 
ulations by the directors condemnatory 
of unions, the Bolsheviki element, the 
country’s government, its politics and 
the company’s employees in general. A 
possible strike looming up on the hori- 
zon where their capital was invested had 
stirred these men into more than mental 
activity. It had brought them into a 
fever of excitement and heated remarks. 
And through it all not one of those pres- 
ent discussed the situation from the 
viewpoint of the worker. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


Van Dusen had remained silent. 
When a lull occurred in the hubbub 
caused by Ramsey’s statement the 
banker addressed himself to the presi- 
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dent. “What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“That’s just the question I’ve been 
waiting for,” he replied. “What I’m 
going to do, and the advice which I am 
hoping for from you gentlemen, will re- 
quire a deal of hard thinking and wise 
reasoning. It will need some explana- 
tion. 

“It puts forth the thought that there 
should be provided some sort of legal 
machinery that would insure against 
strikes, walkouts or lockouts of em- 
ployees of a plant such as ours, urging 
that there should be a control of such 
matters that would protect the vast and 
important interests of the unoffending 
public, that invariably suffers when 
manufacturing systems cease to func- 
tion wholly or in part. 

“It becomes quite evident that our 
employees will present grievances either 
real or fancied, perhaps both. It is also 
quite a needless declaration on my part 
to observe that we do not want a strike 
here if we can possibly avoid it. 
Neither do we desire to be coerced into 
methods of running our business entirely 
upon the dictatorial demands of our 
workers. 

“If a strike seems imminent in the 
works of the Ajax Car and Foundry 
Company it becomes the personal duty, 
and I might say the public duty, of this 
board of directors to help us in thinking 
out the best possible means to avoid its 
occurrence, provided there accrues an 
equal amount of justice to ourselves, our 
workers, and as to how it will apply to 
the future of the company. 

“T have a suggestion—one which I 
deem very interesting. It is one that 
thinking men should give calm and care- 
ful consideration to, and upon the con- 
clusion of our thought and study, if we 
should look favorably upon the idea, we 
can determine quickly what action we 
shall take. 

“Any movement that would provide a 
remedy for the situation that is appar- 
ently coming to confront us—a way to 
avert future occurrences of that sort— 
would have my full and sincere support. 
Safeguard the rights of employees and 
the employer all you care to, but bear in 
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mind the future—which pays the freight 
in all circumstances—is also entitled to 
a bit of safeguarding. Anything that 
will work to prevent suspension of our 
activities in the future, along with the 
consequent loss to ourselves and our 
workers, would be a step in the right 
direction. It all becomes a matter of 
what to do and how to do it, in order to 
bring about the much-to-be-desired con- 
dition that would guarantee our future 
safety. 

“In the main, strikes are wastefu! and 
useless. There is, of course, justice on 
one side and, really or apparently. in- 
justice on the other, always. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to believe that some 
tribunal can be effectively organized 
with power to settle such difficulties. 
Of course there is arbitration, but this 
occurs to me—how can we effectively 
discount the possibility of ever having 
a strike occur in our plant? This is a 
question to which I have given deep 
study. And I think that now is the 
time when that question should be 
studied by every business man, employer 
and employee, and the general public. 

“In every question that arises between 
the employer and his employees, the 
employees should be given a square deal ; 
the employer should be given a square 
deal, too; but, paramount to both, is 
the square deal as it governs the future. 
The suggestion which I have to bring 
forward at this time is that you em- 
power me to bring Glenn Ogden from 
Chicago and install him here as general 
manager of the company.” 

“Who is this man Ogden; what are 
his qualifications for the job, and how 
is he going to circumvent the machina- 
tions of the Bolshevik?” exclaimed 
Johnson, the steel man. “Do you imag- 
ine that, should we not accede to the de- 
mands of the workers, this Ogden can 
prevent a strike?” 


Van Dusen, apparently unmoved, shot 
a glance through his smoke screen 
toward Johnson, then rested his atten- 
tion on Ramsey, as the president re- 
sumed. 


“Glenn Ogden is a college man. 
Played halfback on the football team, 
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pulled the bow oar in the varsity boat 
and was captain of the track team. 
Since leaving college he has been a 
clean liver, taking good care of himself, 
and I’ll venture the opinion that to-day 
he can run the hundred in a flat ten 
seconds.” 

“Sounds to me,” said Johnson, “‘as if 
you were recommending a man to take 
charge of a sporting goods store, where 
his record might influence people to buy. 
Where does the fit-in start with refer- 
ence to his being the general manager 
of a concern like ours? Do you intend 
playing him in the réle of a strike- 
breaker?” 

“Shut up,” growled Van Dusen, 
showing the fact that even a banker 
sometimes uses plain English. “Give 
Ramsey a chance to tell us what he 
knows and feels; then hurl your epi- 
thets, questions and objections at him 
afterward. Go on, Mr. President; we 
are anxious to hear more of your friend 
Ogden and your proposition to bring 
him here.” 

“Mr. Ogden, since leaving college,” 
continued the president, as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred, “has made a study 
of strikes, upheavals, financial problems 
and other economic occurrences. Some 
of his solutions have met with such suc- 
cess that more than once the Govern- 
ment has sent for him and employed his 
special services in the unraveling of its 
most intricately tangled affairs, both as 
an adviser and a worker. Some private 
interests such as ours have used him to 
very good advantage. It is through 
my intimate connections, formed at vari- 
ous conventions which I have attended, 
that Mr. Ogden was brought to my no- 
tice. I have met him, and after meet- 
ing him wanted to know him better. 
Following this impulse, I have gotten to 
know him and his methods almost as 
well as I know you gentlemen here. One 
of the latest things which I have learned 
about him from one of his friends is the 
fact that while he was a freshman in 
college he licked half the sophomores 
single handed during the interclass rush. 
From that day on, while he was in col- 
lege, popularity was his middle name. 

“Your most natural question will 
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probably be as to what he knows about 
work in a plant such as ours. I do not 
know that he is any better versed in 
steel work than he is in shipbuilding. 
Neither do I know that he will evince 
any capabilities for traction work or 
carbuilding. But those are not the 
things that I want him for. I should 
like to have him here purely in the ca- 
pacity of a handler of men. He has a 
wonderful disposition and an amiable 
smile. His age is thirty-three. You 
gentlemen no doubt are aware of the 
feasibility of picking young men for big 
jobs these days and are familiar with 
the whys and wherefores of the selec- 
tions. I am of the opinion that it will 
benefit the situation greatly by the in- 
stallation of Ogden as our general man- 
ager, and I earnestly urge your action 
and support in attaining the desired re- 
sult.” 


THE BANKER SUPPORTS PROGRESS 


After the debate which followed, it 
was Van Dusen who spoke. The banker 
had not moved from the position he had 
taken in his chair since the beginning of 
the meeting. Neither had he stopped 
smoking. He was a great listener, per- 
haps from habit in the position of his 
daily life. His remark was short and 
snappy: 

“Move Ogden be brought here.” 

His judgment always carried weight 
with the others. The motion was car- 
ried, and the meeting adjourned. Van 
Dusen strolled over to the ticker, re- 
marked, “Steel 99,” and went out, the 
others following. Ramsey stepped into 
his private office and rang for his sten- 
ographer. He dictated a wire to Chi- 
cago which read: 


Mr. Glenn Ogden, 312 N. 
Chicago, Iils.; 

Weather cloudy. 
row. 


Randolph St., 


Will expect you tomor- 
Ramsey. 


Van Dusen stepped into President 
Ramsey's office and greeted him cor- 
dially. Van Dusen was a big man in 
every sense of the word. Some men are 
big only in one or a few particulars. 
Actions, thoughts, physique, knowledge 
and, most of all, inside of him, his heart, 
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Van Dusen’s title to the word “big” was 
undisputed. He was easily the supe- 
rior of any man on the board, and they 
recognized his talents. 


“Good morning, ‘Wiseacres.’ ”’ 

“Hello, Van. Perhaps. after all is 
said and done, you will not care to use 
that salutation.” 


Van Dusen pulled or his big cigar 
until he had it looking like a fire engine. 
The ashes droped on his vest, almost 
into his lower vest pocket, and leaning 
closer to Ramsey, he said: 


“T’ve just been talking to your new 
G. M.” 

“You evidently beat me, Van. I 
meant to introduce you.” 

“T found him at work as if he knew 
the plant backward and forward. I in- 
troduced myself.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“Aces. The best thing I like about 
him, he snaps out.” 

“Snaps out? You can’t mean that 
he is not courteous?” 

“Nothing of the sort. I mean that 
he got the drift of my queries quickly. 
His answer comes back with a punch. 
Showed that he knows what he’s talking 
about. If he has to explain, he does it 
after he has answered your question. 
Makes it short and to the point. Con- 
vinces you. Doesn’t cringe. He isn’t 
afraid of you, and looks you squarely in 
the eye. A quick thinker. A man’s 
actions, when he is interviewed, some- 
times denotes lots when coupled with his 
words. When a man is standing on line 
and the top sergeant is calling the roll, 
your answer to your name should be 
given with punch, power and pep be- 
hind it, as if you knew that you could 
execute any order that might be forth- 
coming. Look, feel and show confi- 
dence in yourself, if you know your 
game, and you'll get on the regular bat- 
ting order. In other words, ‘Snap out.’ ”’ 

“T thought you would like him. He 
insists upon a free rein. Says that a 
manager of a ball team demands abso- 
lute control of his players, or all that 
he will accomplish is a big round 
cipher.” ° 


Van Dusen pulled hard on his cigar. 


It had gone out, but the banker seemed 
not to know it; he got just as much sat- 
isfaction as if it had been lighted. One 
could not but believe that the cigar, 
lighted or not, helped him in his think- 
ing. Looking straight at Ramsey, he 
said: 


“You have absolute faith in Ogden 
and think he will put this thing over?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“You understand that if Ogden is a 
success you will get the credit of an ex- 
hibition of wise judgment?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you understand that if Ogden 
proves a flivver your judgment and ex- 
ecutive reputation will be worth about 
as much as a fragment of a busted Hin- 
denburg line?” 

“Right.” 

“Well, I picked you to guide this com- 
pany’s affairs because I thought you 
had the stuff in you to do it. So far 
I have proved, in my own judgment, 
that I am a good picker. If you, in 
turn, prove that you are a good picker, 
in the instance before us, I shall be as 
mightily pleased as though I had done 
the job myself.” 

“That means I have your backing?” 

“To the limit.” 

“Thanks. That’s just the way I’m 
backing Ogden.” 

The door qpened and Mr. Johnson 
stepped in. fter he sat down it was 
Ramsey who spoke: 

“Ogden’s plans are equitable. They 
are reasonable. They are economically 
sound. They are theoretically correct. 
They provide the fairest and squarest 
method yet devised to more properly re- 
late Capital and Labor with the value of 
service as it is rendered by each.” 

“His stuff sounds like a dream book 
to me,” said Johnson. “I’ve just been 
talking with him. Must be an idealist. 
What schooling has he had in foundry 
work? None that I see.” 


THE VALUE OF A KNOWLEDGE OF MEN 


Van Dusen lighted his cigar. Ad- 
dressing Johnson, he remarked: 

“Some day, if you’re lucky, you'll get 
to know men like you know steel. I am 
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not predicting it, but it may happen 
When that time comes perhaps you will 
realize that we are hiring Mr. Ogden 
as a maker of men, not machines. Get 
your mind off steel long enough to know 
some men. I mean to know them up, 
down, right, left, inside and outside. 
On the inside, devote particular atten- 
tion to the heart and brain. Ramsey, 
take off the checkrein on Ogden; he'll 
be running from scratch in this event 
and will want a free swing to his 
stride.” 


It was afternoon of the fourth day 
that Glenn Ogden had been with the 
company. It takes longer than that 
sometimes for some men to find out 
where to hang their hat and coat. The 
new G. M., as they called him, could 
call half the office force by their first 
names, and had won the entire staff by 
an exhibition of courteous knowledge 
that they were human beings like him- 
self. His orders were given with a po- 
liteness that made one proud to execute 
them. If one were to listen to a bevy 
of feminine stenographers, homeward 
bound after a hard day’s pounding of 
the keys, almost any executive could get 
a pretty true line on his popularity, tal- 
ents and ability, as viewed by those who, 
by daily contact, are most apt to note 
his peculiarities. And Ogden could have 
heard about his efforts thus far: 

“He always says ‘please,’ ”’ said Miss 
Allison. 

“And he knows how to say ‘thank 
you,’ too.” 

“He actually begged my pardon to- 
day.” 

“Gee! I like to get things right for 
him. He appreciates you.” 

“He can smile, too, even if you are 
merely a key-puncher.”’ 

“No doubt that he can be firm if you 
try any funny business.” 

“You said it.” 

“T guess he knows what he’s doing all 
right.”’ 

It was quite apparent that Glenn Og- 
den had merely acted the part of a gen- 
tleman, treated his neighbor as himself, 
and, regardless of his surroundings, 
viewed his fellow man not merely as an 
automaton, but as a living creature with 


red blood in his veins, who could appre- 
ciate a pleasant word from a source that 
in itself denoted sincerity. 

Ogden was winning his way, and the 
day of the meeting, when the workers 
would approach him, had arrived. 
President Ramsey, Van Dusen, Johnson 
and Ogden were seated in the directors’ 
room. Upon the arrival of the work- 
ers’ committee Ogden greeted them and 
received them as if they were his par- 
ticular guests. Nothing effusive, yet 
when his cheery “Come in, boys!’’ rang 
out, it was a surprise which they had 
not anticipated. Ramsey smiled. Van 
Dusen smoked. Johnson scowled. 

Introductions were not necessary. 
Ogden had been out to the works and 
made the acquaintance of the men who 
were to see him—Walker, Preston, 
Blanchard, Riley, Douglass and Jacob- 
son, all men who had been with the com- 
pany for years. Riley was the presi- 
dent of the local, and Ogden told them 
to be seated. 

To be seated! 


It seemed incredible. To be allowed 
to sit in directors’ chairs around a glass- 
topped table, when they thought that 
they would be expected to stand during 
the whole length of the interview! To 
be greeted with a smile! To hear them- 
selves called “boys” by the new G. M.! 
Ogden was taking them by storm. He 
acted as chairman during the meeting, 
and the best asset he had was his smile. 
He addressed himself to Riley: 


“Mr. Riley, is it safe to assume that 
we all know what this little gathering is 
about, namely, a petition presented by 
you and the boys for higher wages, 
shorter hours and our recognition of 
your union?” What magic words, “the 
boys’’! 

— 

“All right.” Ogden glanced around 
the table. “Mr. Blanchard, will vou act 
as secretary? I’ll have Miss Allison 
take notes for you and type them after- 
ward. You will want them for your 
record and your report to the boys.” 
Blanchard assumed the seat on Ogden’s 
right, hardly knowing whether he was 
afoot or horseback. 

Who had ever heard of such a thing? 
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Here were men of the works invading 
the sanctum of the officers of the com- 
pany, and no doubt fully expecting to 
be looked upon and treated as rebels, but 
who were actually invited to participate 
in the conduct of the meeting. The sur- 
prise even thus far was too great. Og- 
den had them reeling already, and he 
had not even started. 

“Mr. Riley, may I ask that you state 
your petition, so that Mr. Blanchard 
may get it into the record? Just state 
briefly what the boys want, so that we 
may be able to get started correctly.” 

Riley did so. He used good English, 
even though he was a trifle nervous. In 
substance his words were to the effect 
that the committee had been selected 
by his co-workers to ask the company 
for shorter hours, namely, an eight-hour 
day, recognition of their union, and a 
ten per cent. increase in wages. 

“Fine,” said Ogden. “Is there any 
point not covered by Mr. Riley; if there 
isn’t, I will endeavor to state the posi- 
tion of the company.” 

They agreed that Riley had fully cov- 
ered the ground. 

“Gentlemen,” began Ogden, “we'll 
take the union question first. Unions, 
when properly managed, are one of the 
finest protections for the worker in the 
land. When they are improperly man- 
aged or become dictatorial in their meth- 
ods toward employers, they are one of 
the rottenest April fool jokes of the 
century. You boys look upon your 
union as your fraternity, your club, your 
guide, or your staff to hold on to in times 
of stress and trouble. Let’s assume 
that Local No. 237 is well managed and 
upheld by you as something almost sq- 
cred. You are proud to be known as 
union men. As such it should be your 
duty to see that only men of proven 
ability belong to your local.. We, in 
turn, are proud of our business. As the 
owners of it, it becomes our duty to run 
it upon the same plan that your union 
should be ran—by employing only those 
who are the best in their line. We are 
desirous that you keep your union sweet, 
keep it clean, keep the disturbing ele- 

ent out, and admit only men whom 
you are sure will not try to reap a profit 





from the company by doing nothing 
Give the company a chance to pick up 
a man who is a star in his line, whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, and, by 
Jove! we'll recommend his joining the 
local. Give us your support to these 
ideas, boys, and the company recog- 
nizes the union on the spot. What do 
you say? Signify by raising of the 
hand.” It was unanimous. They 
looked on Ogden in wonderment. He 
was wearing his smile as he asked for 
the vote. 

“That’s good. If I wasn’t the G. M. 
I’d ask to belong to Local No. 237 my- 
self.” Turning to the stenographer, 
Ogden asked: “Miss Allison, is the vote 
recorded ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Right. Then we will take up the 
question of the increase. Is it agree- 
able to all?” 

Could it be possible that Ogden was 
asking them if something was agreeable 
or not? He was talking to them as if 
they were his equals in business, as if 
they were human; he called them 
“boys”; they could hardly understand 
the meaning of it all, vet they realized 
that the sincerity of Ogden’s demeanor 
was absolutely unquestioned. He con- 
tinued: 

“The question of wages is a serious 
one, and the thought arises in my mind 
as to whether you boys have given this 
part of your programme the due thought 
and consideration to which it is entitled. 
I am fully aware that the cost of living 
has advanced so rapidly that one can 
hardly keep pace with it and live as 
one has been accustomed to and enjoy 
a few simple pleasures of life. I know 
that it takes all that you boys can scrape 
together out of your weekly wages to 
make both of the home ends meet. Food, 
rent, clothing, and the like have ad- 
vanced in some cases over 100 per cent. 
Tough sledding, I'll admit. Yet I am 
convinced that your demand for a ten 
per cent. increase is based on a wrong 
calculation. I think you have made a 
mistake in asking the company to in- 
crease your wages ten per cent. I do 
not mean this as a reflection on your 
judgment, but simply that you have 
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made an error, as we each and all are 
likely to do in circumstances such as 
these.” 

Dubious looks passed around the ta- 
ble. What could the G. M. mean? The 
thoughts of the men showed in their 
faces. Had they struck a snag in the 
question of the wage increase? After 
the pause in the G. M.’s speech, which 
he made purposely, he resumed: 

“As I say, I think you have made a 
mistake; yet it is a mistake that can be 
easily righted. As the general man- 
ager of the company it becomes my plain 
duty to make the right calculations and 
exercise good judgment, when the wel- 
fare of both the company and the men 
is at stake. So, with that in mind, I 
take it upon myself to inform you that 
beginning with next Saturday’s pay, 
your wages will be increased fifteen per 
cent. What you boys did was merely to 
make an error of five per cent. in your 
calculations as to how best to meet 
world conditions as they are to-day.” 

The denouement was complete. Og- 
den meant that it should be. The men 
did not know what to do or what to say. 
Riley was the first to recover. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ogden. We hardly 
know how to grasp or realize our good 
fortune.” 

“Well, take your time, boys,” said 
Ogden. 

In the vernacular, he had them 
“hanging on the ropes and groggy.” 
And it included Johnson, the steel mag- 
nate and director of the Ajax Car and 
Foundry Company. Only his surprise 
was caused by Ogden’s methods. What 
was good fortune to the men seemed as 
misfortune in management to him. He 
glowered at Ogden, but he was not alert 
enough to say anything. President 
Ramsey still wore his smile. Van Dusen 
lighted a fresh cigar. And Ogden, 
showing his generalship again, took the 


opportunity to deliver his final blow, on 
the question of shorter hours. The 
psychological moment was now, when 
his utterances would do the most good 
and would be taken by the men in the 
good faith that he intended them to be. 

“In view of what we have accom- 
plished.”” said the G. M., “I hardly 
think that the question of shorter hours 
needs any discussion. Let’s work the 
usual nine hours as we have always 
done. What do you say, boys?” Quite 
needless to remark, the men agreed and 
voiced their approval. 

The meeting at an end, the men filed 
out. Ogden shook hands with them all. 
His parting remark, addressed to Riley, 
was: 

“Don’t forget to post the notices of 
your local on the company’s bulletin 
boards. I’m interested and want to be 
well informed. Perhaps you'll let me 
in as a member some day.” And as 
Riley went out he signified his intention 
of bringing back his report to the men 
the next day. When the men had left, 
it was Johnson, the steel man, who 
spoke: 

“There is one thing which you forgot 
to do, Mr. Ogden.” 

“What is that?” 

“Why didn’t you hand the plant and 
equipment over to them, and propose to 
run it on a commission basis?” 

“Well, Mr. Johnson, when boys get 
big enough we put them in long pants. 
When the men _ become sufficiently 
schooled in the art of production we 
will have one of their representatives 
sitting alongside of you on the board of 
directors.” If Johnson had not been 
a strong man he would have fainted 
dead away. 

“Well,” said the director, ‘you've 
placed the company on scratch and 
given the-men a handicap of a thousand 
miles.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Proposed Licensing of the Meat 
Packing Industry 





By THOMAS E. WILSON, President Wilson & Co. 





HE Kendrick and Kenyon bills, 
now pending in Congress, while 
directly affecting the packing 

industry, contain such threats of serious 
injury to other industries and to Amer- 
ican business in general that I think the 
people of the country should be thor- 
oughly informed as to their objects and 
the effects they will have if enacted 
into law. 

The bills provide in substance for 
the placing of the packing and other 
industries under Federal license; to re- 
quize the packers to dispose of all of 
their interests in various stock yards of 
the country; to place all the private 
ars of the packers subject to control 
of the railroads that they may be 
diverted to transport other lines of per- 
ishable products; providing, also, for 
the appointment of receivers for any 
concern whose license may be sus- 
pended or revoked, for any infraction 
of any rules and regulations made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


UNNECESSARY AND DESTRUCTIVE REGU- 
LATION 


To my mind, all these regulations 
are unnecessary and destructive to the 
business interests of this country. 

The provision requiring a license for 
American business in time of peace is 
not only a dangerous precedent, but is 
contrary to American ideals, and is pa- 
ternalistic, communistic, and _neces- 
sarily means less efficiency, added cost 
and is a long step towards government 
ownership. 

[f the license law can be justified for 
the packers, the commission men, 
cairy products, poultry and cheese 





manufacturers, it will only be a ques- 
tion of a very short time until it will 
be extended to cover practically all 
other lines of business and dead prac: 
tically to government ownership or 
control of private business. I have but 
to call attention to the experience 
which the government has had in oper- 
ating the railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines to emphasize the effect of 
such control. To plunge the business 
of this country into politics, to be con- 
trolled by immature and inexperienced 
officials, subject to political influences, 
will reduce efficiency in operation, and 
will result in added cost to be paid in 
the end either by the producer or con- 
sumer, and possibly both. 


EFFICIENCY AND FAIRNESS OF THE 
PACKERS 


The American public are interested 
to know whether the packer conducts 
his business, first, with efficiency; sec- 
ond, at a minimum profit; and, third, 
with fairness towards his compeiitors. 
If so, there can be no possible grounds 
for complaint and no necessity for such 
legislation. In the first place, the effi- 
ciency of the packer is conceded by 
those who have had occasion to inves- 
tigate his methods. This is a point 
of first magnitude, for if efficiency is 
lowered then the producer must get 
less, or the consumer will have to pay 
more. If this vital industry is to be 
put at the mercy of one man or one 
bureau at Washington, and such man 
or bureau can issue new “rules and reg- 
ulations” every day, and these rules 
and regulations are to be construed and 
carried out by political appointees, gen- 
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erally men of theory and inexperience 
in this complex business, the present 
high standard of efficiency must neces- 
sarily be lowered. 


THE PACKERS PROFITS 


The Food Administration, having 
before it the investigations made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, has con- 
firmed the profits of the packers to be 
the small fraction of one cent per 
pound on meat. The Federal Trade 
Commission, after an investigation of 
more than two years, has never given 
out any exact figures on the question of 
profit. We are warranted in conclud- 
ing that they would have refuted the 
statement of profit by the packers had 
they found the facts to be otherwise. 
The packers’ profits have been very 
carefully checked, not only by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Food Com- 
mission, but by disinterested chartered 
accountants of the various companies, 
and are furthermore subject to check 
by the Revenue Department under the 
Income Tax Act. 

In addition to all of this, the profits 
of the packers must be returned under 
oath, and it is inconceivable that offi- 
cers of these companies would make an 
incorrect statement. The gross amount 
of the profits earned depends upon the 
volume of the business done. 

The Food Administration authorized 
the packers to make nine per cent. 
profit on the capital invested in prod- 
ucts controlled by the Food Adminis- 
tration for the year ending October, 
1918. The fact was that the packers 
were only able to make 5.6 per cent. 
This fact should refute the charges of 
the Federal Trade Commission, that 
the combination among packers to con- 
trol the price of their products on the 
capital invested was more than $700,- 
000,000. The profits on the controlled 
article amounted to about $40,000,000, 
which was all the packers were able to 
make. If there had been any combi- 
nation whereby they could have con- 
trolled the prices under the limits au- 
thorized by the Food Administration, 
they could have made $25,000,000 
more. 
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It is an indisputable fact that the 
profits of the packers are so small on 
each pound of meat sold as not to af- 
fect in any appreciable degree the cost 
to the consumer, being the small frac- 
tion of one cent per pound. 


PROBLEM OF THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The great problem confronting us to- 
day is the high cost of living, but the 
people cannot expect to get cheap meat 
when the packers must pay the high- 
est prices for the live animal in the his- 
tory of the industry, and the highest 
scale of wages for labor in their experi- 
ence; but comparisons with other lines 
will show that there have been higher 
advances in prices of other commodi- 
ties than in the price of meats. 


COMPETITION STILL ACTIVE 


The third proposition is the ques- 
tion of fair competition. The Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
communicated in writing with every 
small packer in the country asking for 
instances of unfair competition on the 
part of the so-called “big five.” These 
communications were followed up with 
personal interviews, but the small 
packers, many of whom testified before 
the Congressional committees at the 
hearing in Illinois, stated that the big 
packers were not guilty of unfair com- 
petition or illegal practices, and the in- 
disputable fact remains that there are 
more small packers in business to-day, 
with greater business on their part, than 
ever before. 


LARGE PACKING CONCERNS DESIRABLE 


To my mind these three points—eff- 
ciency, profits and fair treatment to 
competitors—are the three vital con- 
trolling points in the consideration of 
this question. It is necessary to the 
welfare of the producer as well as the 
consumer that there should be packing 
concerns strong enough financially and 
large enough to absorb all surplus live 
stock coming into the market every day 
and to pay the cash to the producer in 
periods of depression as well as of pros- 
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perity. A great many people have not 
fully considered the importance of this 
fact. They must also be strong finan- 
cially if they are to go out and secure 
markets of the world to create a de- 
mand for surplus American products, 
which must be done if there is increased 
production and an increased supply of 
labor to be employed. 


PRESENT AGITATION HURTFUL TO AMER- 
ICAN MEAT TRADE ABROAD 


The agitation in this country is being 
seized upon in foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in England, to destroy Ameri- 
ean trade in meat products in those 
countries, and England in particular is 
utilizing it to build up a live stock in- 
terest for her colonies, and through 
English capital the meat business of 
South America, as against American 
meats. 

In order to protect the interests of 
this great industry, practically all the 
packers, large and small, numbering 
nearly two hundred, have organized the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
which, among other things, has for its 
purpose wide publicity of the business, 
improvement of methods, and efficiency ; 
study of the arts and sciences of the in- 
dustries, and opposition to the present 
legislation, and the promotion and fos- 
tering of domestic and foreign trade. 


PACKERS WELCOME PUBLICITY REGARD- 
ING THEIR TRANSACTIONS 


The packers are not opposed to full 
light and publicity upon all of their 
transactions. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission now has complete and ample 
power to keep the people advised as to 
the facts relating to the packers, so that 
if there is any virtue in publicity laws 
there are ample laws on the books to 
safeguard that point. The Federal 


Trade Commission has also full and 
ample power to investigate and pro- 
hibit all improper and unfair practices 
in the trade on the part of the packers. 


THE ATTEMPT TO CONTROL ENTIRE FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged that the packers seek to con- 
trol the entire food products of this 
country as well as abroad, citing the 
fact that the packers have added cer- 
tain canned vegetable and grocery lines 
to their manufacturing and distributing 
business. This action on the part of the 
packers was deemed advisable in order 
to keep the forces in their branch 
houses constantly employed, and to re- 
duce the overhead expense of their op- 
eration. The fears expressed are 
groundless. The entire volume of such 
business done by the large packers does 
not exceed $100,000,000 per annum, 
which is only three per cent. of the 
total volume of the packers’ business, 
while the total volume transacted by 
the four thousand wholesale grocers of 
this country amounts to more than 
$4,000,000,000 per annum. 

These figures, coupled with the fur- 
ther fact that the number of wholesale 
grocers is constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing, should at least demonstrate 
that there is no danger of the packers 
securing a monopoly of the food busi- 
ness of this country, even if they had 
the disposition to do so. At any rate, 
there certainly is no immediate demand 
in this period of reconstruction and 
general unrest for such radical legisla- 
tion as the license law which will neces- 
sarily be a precedent for all other kinds 
of business in this country. Such legis- 
lation is un-American, will destroy in- 
dividual initiative and the freedom of 
action of individuals, which is the foun- 
dation of American greatness. 


We 











Barriers in the Way of Progress 





By FRANCIS H. SISSON, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 





ARRIERS of all sorts seem to 
block the path of progress. 
Prophets of despair are crying 
“woe,” and the faint-hearted take coun- 
sel of fear. Yet there are those of us 
who cling to the legend that the shield 
still has two sides, and are disposed to 
consider as calmly as may be the im- 
portant factors which enter into the sit- 
uation, in the inborn hope that good 
may come. 


INDUSTRIAL BARRIERS 


The obstacles which confront us must 
be removed if we are to take the place 
in world leadership awaiting us. Among 
the most important of these are the bar- 
riers to a better understanding and 
working basis between labor and capital. 
President Wilson did not unduly em- 
phasize the importance of the problem 
when, in his message to Congress, he de- 
clared, “The question which stands at 
the front of all others in every country 
amidst the present great awakening is 
the question of labor.” 

No fair-minded man ean take excep- 
tion to the sympathetic attitude ex- 
pressed by the President concerning the 
desirability of improving labor condi- 
tions, nor can any generous spirit chal- 
lenge the suggestion to make the men 
and women who perform its daily labor 
happier in their industrial and social 
lives. 

But labor must be on guard against 
a grave danger, from which no one but 
labor itself can save it. I mean the 
peril of being misled by false friends, 
by impractical and unsound thinkers, 
who seek to exert an influence that is 
unwarranted by their experience, or 
rather lack of experience, and to lead 
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labor into the morass of untried, im- 
practical, and unsafe experiments, which 
cannot solve labor’s problems, and 
serve only to erect greater barriers be- 
tween employees and employers, as well 
as to injure the interests of society gen- 
erally.. Labor should be deaf to the 
parlor exponent of dangerous socialis- 
tic theories and avoid as a pestilence the 
agitator who comes to them in the guise 
of their own kind, but who would wreck 
the very house that labor is building to 
protect itself from the elements of in- 
dustrial strife. 

It may be that we shall have to insti- 
tute in this country something com- 
parable to the industrial councils in 
England—national, district, and plant 
organizations for the various industries, 
in which employers and employees are 
represented and which can act with 
authority and in orderly fashion for 
their respective industries. The degree 
of protection against certain objection- 
able competitive practices within their 
own groups, which this type of organ- 
ization offers employers, will probably 
prove one of its principal benefits. 


CORDIAL COOPERATION NECESSARY 


But whether this or some other plan 
is adopted, labor will doubtless insist 
increasingly upon the right of collective 
bargaining, and in the long run those 
employers will fare best who are dis- 
posed to take labor by the hand rather 
than by the throat. Likewise those la- 
borers will gain most and permanently 
who deserve to be taken by the hand. 

But collective bargaining is not a 
panacea and alone cannot safeguard all 
the interest involved in the wage sys- 
tem. Back of all the machinery for col- 
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lective bargaining, if it is to function 
well, must be the spirit as well as the 
form of codperation. Benevolent em- 
ployers, sincerely desirous of giving 
their employees generous treatment, 
have time and again failed to win their 
employees’ confidence or loyalty. If 
such well-intentioned efforts can fail 
completely and so frequently, may it 
not be that neither side of the labor 
controversy really understands the 
other? Mutual understanding affords 
the only basis for céoperation in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

Admittedly labor is not always suffi- 
ciently interested in the quantity and 
quality of production—which consti- 
tute the source of wages and the only 
continuing wage fund. For this attitude 
labor is not solely to be blamed. The 
advantages which may revert to the 
workers as consumers generally are too 
remote to elicit any special concern in 
individual efficiency in production. 
Profit-sharing schemes and the like are 
often suspected because arbitrarily con- 
trolled from above. Scientific manage- 
ment, so-called, whatever may be its po- 
tential merits, has had few if any real 
trials, for it can have a fair test only 
when more cordial relations exist be- 
tween labor and capital than are usually 
to be found to-day. Such means alone, 
then, do not promise general recogni- 
tion of the basic partnership of capital 
and labor in production at its best. Is 
there no way out? Must we charge the 
whole difficulty to the shortcomings of 
human nature? 


SOME POSSIBLE AIDS 


The first essential is an understand- 
ing of the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing. To secure in the average worker 
genuine interest in his product when, 
as is so often the case, he is subjected 
to the deadening monotony of the rou- 
tine of machine production, is a formi- 
dable task. And he would be a bold re- 
former who could confidently set forth 
in detail a plan fitted to every exigency 
in the adjustment of industrial relations. 

Something has been gained, we may 
be sure, in the recent spread of the idea 


that the management of men is a func- 
tion that not every man with money and 
a factory under his control can exercise ; 
that it requires special ability and con- 
sequently special training. The employ- 
ment managers to-day—and their num- 
bers have multiplied rapidly—represent 
a departure in industrial engineering 
which merits encouragement. When 
there are more and better qualified man- 
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agers of personnel we shall be farther 
advanced toward an acceptable adjust- 
ment of industrial relations. 

But in the final analysis lasting prog- 
ress in this direction must rest upon a 
spirit of codperation, which finds ex- 
pression in a genuinely democratic con- 
trol of the conditions of employment. 
This does not mean that the direction 
of enterprise can be handed over bodily 
to a committee of workers lacking spe- 
cial ability and training for managerial 
tasks. It does mean that neither those 
who receive nor those who pay wages 
have an exclusive right to determine the 
whole range of conditions under which 
the work of the world shall be done. In 
present day corporate activity in busi- 
ness the actual managers represent other 
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people who supply in whole or, usually, 
in part the capital employed. Since the 
managers direct the human as well as 
the material factors in production, it 
might perhaps be well to allow the 
workers some direct participation in the 
choice of managers or a voice in man- 
agement. 


THE BARRIER BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS 


Another serious barrier to our nation- 
al progress and prosperity which must 
be overcome if we are to fulfill our des- 
tiny is that which intervenes between 
the Government and business interests. 
We must have Government coéperation 
with and support for American investors 
in foreign securities; likewise we must 
have such codperation and support for 
American business, instead, as hereto- 
gore, a spirit of antagonism, suppres- 
sion and obstruction. Business does not 
need or want paternalistic aid. All that 
it desire is that for which it toiled and 
fought in the interests of its country 
and humanity during the world war— 
freedom—freedom to develop the pro- 
ductivity so urgently needed the world 
over, and which 1s the only solution to 
the high cost of living, for the prevail- 
ing prices of wages and materials can- 
not be appreciably reduced now with- 
out disastrous results to industry. 

But the full development of that pro- 
ductivity will not be possible unless we 
permit business to function without 
blighting restraints. It must not be 
burdened with taxes which penalize pro- 
duction and discourage expansion, al- 
though business does not shirk its fair 
share of war costs. It must not have 
its feet bound, after the ancient fashion 
of the Chinese, and be expected to make 
seven-league strides. In other words, 
it must not be hampered and harassed 
by such antiquated statutes on land as 
the Sherman Law and upon the sea by 
such as the La Follette Seamen’s Act, 
nor must it be regulated by political, 
personal, class, or sectional prejudice 
or interest. 
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THE BARRIER OF PESSIMISM 


Finally we must not permit a barrier 
of pessimism to obscure our world-wide 
vision. As labor should close its ears 
to false friends, so business should re- 
fuse to hearken to the prophets of ill, 
who either are unfamiliar with or ig- 
nore the history of mankind and the 
fundamental facts of human nature. We 
are eminently unjust to those who 
fought our fight for democracy for more 
than three years when we underrate 
their assets—not their material assets 
so much as their intangible assets of 
mind, of courage, of spirit. And further- 
more the psychological reactions of such 
a mistake militate against the rendition 
of the full assistance which we are capa- 
ble of extending to our less fortunate 
Allies and friends overseas. 

Unquestionably the situation in 
Europe is chaotic at the present time. 
Nothing else could be expected after 
four and a half years of the most de- 
structive warfare in all history. Finan- 
cial, industrial, commercial, and political 
disorders are to be found on all sides. 
The destruction of wealth and the in- 
flation that have followed are serious, 
but it is equally true that the natural 
resiliency of human nature is bound to 
bring a return to the normal in the 
course of time, and that the recuperative 
power of men and nations is certain to 
be felt speedily after the peace treaty 
is signed. 

Men and nations are for the most 
part honest, industrious. lovers of order, 
and ambitious to progress. These mo- 
tive impulses are certain to prevail and 
ultimately dominate during the read- 
justment process. As surely as the war 
was won by the United States and the 
Allies, there will come out of the exist- 
ing chaos a gradual rehabilitation in 
which we can and must play an import- 
ant part, both to our own profit and to 
the great benefit of others. But we 
must not allow our eyes to be blinded 
to or our minds confused about the real 
truth of the situation. 

No one can predict the future, of 
course, but we can discount it to some 
extent at least by basing our concla- 
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sions upon the logic of the situation and 
an analysis of human experience and 
human nature, which should be condu- 
cive to healthy optimism, rather than 
to unjustified pessimism. Every great 
war has been followed by a period of 
painful reconstruction, but out of every 
war a new world has risen and human 
progress been furthered. 

Let us look backward as well as for- 
ward, and recall the terrible ordeal 
which our Allies withstood successfully 
when their backs were against the wall, 
and then let us be ashamed not to have 
implicit faith in their abilities and capa- 
bilities to accomplish the tasks of re- 
construction—if we will but do one tithe 
of what they did to help make our price- 
less freedom secure for us. 

I can not view the long future with 
alarm. I am confident that we will 
solve the problems which have grown 
out of the war as successfully as we met 
those created by the crisis through which 
we have just passed—provided only we 
stand together and our Government 
stands behind business generally, in- 
stead of obstructing it. That is one of 
the most important responsibilities of 
victory devolving upon us. 

Our State Department should outline 
a fixed foreign policy, a policy which 
will endure from Administration to Ad- 
ministration. With Congress rests the 
responsibility of freeing business from 
the chains of unfair and blighting re- 


strictions—chains more deadly than 
enemy bayonets—and of legislating con- 
structively to solve the great economic 
problems it faces in the fields of taxa- 
tion, transportation, tariff and finance. 

When the responsibility imposed upon 
us by victory shall have been discharged, 
then, but not until then, the United 
States will fulfill its manifest destiny 
and render the world-wide economic and 
practical humanitarian service of which 
we are so abundantly capable and to 
which we aspire with the same splen- 
did idealism that led us into this great- 
est of all wars to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

But our first and greatest responsibil- 
ity is to make democracy genuine for 
the world. And we can best accomplish 
that by establishing firmly the political 
ideal in human relations which was 
dreamed of by the Fathers in founding 
a Government under which no distinc- 
tion of class, or section, or creed should 
ever prevail; which was created to fos- 
ter a citizenship reflecting unhyphenated 
Americanism; which was to make pos- 
sible a land of equal rights for all and 
of special privileges for none; and which 
to-day should unite us into a people 
solemnly resolved that its sons who 
sleep in foreign fields shall not have 
died in vain, that liberty shall not be 
made a mockery, and that human prog- 
ress shall not be stayed by the forces 
of destruction. 


au 


AMERICAN bankers have an opportunity in the field of world- 

banking brilliant beyond any conception which they have 
heretofore had. If they will rise above the provincialism in which 
they have been trained, and still hold firmly to the principles of 
sound commercial banking, the role which they will play in the 
future world of finance has no limit that I can see. 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





The following decisions are selected from the most important of the current 
decisions, handed down by State and Federal Courts, passing upon questions of the 


law of banking or negotiable instruments. 


The word “opinion,” where used, indi- 


cates that the matter following is the opinion written by the court, in whole or in part. 


Payment of a Check May Be 
Stopped at Any Time Be- 
fore it is Actually Paid 
or Certified 


Hunt v. Security State Bank, Supreme 
Court of Oregon, 179 Pac. Rep. 248. 


HE plaintiff was a depositor in 

{ the defendant bank. He told 

the president of the bank not to 
pay a certain check, which he had 
drawn. The circumstances were rather 
unusual, and the president, not being 
sure what course to take, paid the check. 
The depositor sued the bank for the 
amount of the check and it was held that 
he was entitled to recover. 

It seems that the check, which called 
for the payment of $90, came in through 
an out of town bank. ‘The president 
had stamped the check “paid” and had 
placed it on a spindle. Before, he had 
charged it to the depositor’s account or 
remitted to the forwarding bank the de- 
positor came in and asked for a state- 
ment of his account. The president 
promptly prepared the statement and, 
on looking it over, the depositor found 
that the $90 check had not been charged 
up. He spoke to the president about it 
and the latter told him that the check 
had just come in and showed it to him. 
The depositor then told the president 
not to pay the check, but to send it back. 
This left the president in a quandary. 
He did not like to return the check with 
the “paid” stamp on it and the mutila- 
tion caused by the spindle. Perhaps he 
thought the forwarding bank would be 
in a position to compel payment. And 
he did not like to ignore the depositor’s 
request to stop payment. But he had 
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to do one or the other, and he finally de- 
cided to pay the check. In doing this 
he made a mistake, for the reason that 
stamping the check and placing it on 
the spindle constituted neither a pay- 
ment nor a certification, and the law is 
that the drawer of a check may stop its 
payment at any time before it has been 
paid or certified. Accordingly, the bank 
had to make good the amount to the 
depositor. 


OPINION 


Department 2. 

Appeal from Circuit Court, Marion 
County; Geo. G. Bingham, Judge. 

Action by John P. Hunt against the 
Security State Bank. Judgment for 
plaintiff, and defendant appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

The defendant, the Security State 
Bank, is a corporatian engaged in the 
banking business in Woodburn, Or. The 
plaintiff, John P. Hunt, opened a gen- 
eral deposit account in the bank; and 
afterwards, on January 24, 1917, he 
drew a check directing the bank to pay 
$90 to the order of E. Burdick, and 
delivered the check to the payee in 
Salem. On January 27, 1917, at about 
8:30 a. m., the defendant received, 
through the mail, from the United 
States National Bank of Portland, a 
“cash letter” and ten checks drawn on 
the Woodburn bank. The “cash letter” 
is dated January 26,1917. It contains 
an itemized statement of the amounts of 
the accompanying checks, shows that 
the total amount of the checks is 
$671.95, and directs the Security State 
Bank to remit to the United States Na- 
tional Bank “in Portland Exchange.” 
The Burdick check was among the 10 
checks received with the “cash letter.” 
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When the Burdick check reached the 
plaintiff it bore on its back the indorse- 
ments of E. Burdick, Ashley & Rumelin, 
Bankers, and the United States Na- 
tional Bank. Immediately upon receipt 
of the “cash letter” and the 10 checks 
E. H. Hoff, the president of the Secur- 
ity State Bank, ‘footed the checks on 
the adding machine to see they would 
total right with the cash letter, then ex- 
amined the checks as to their signatures, 
and as to whether each account had suf- 
ficient funds to meet it”; and then each 
check, including the Burdick check, was 
marked, “Paid, Security State Bank, 
Jan. 27, 1917,” with the bank’s “Paid” 
stamp; and finally each check was 
“placed upon a three-cornered spindle 
that has a three-cornered cutting edge, 
and are there mutilated.” Whenever 
the Woodburn bank received a check 
through the mail, and ascertained that 
there were not sufficient funds to pay it, 
or if the signature was not regular, the 
bank never marked the paper “Paid,” 
but the check was always returned to 
the forwarding bank. The steps taken 
by the defendant with reference to the 
“cash letter” and checks received from 
the Portland bank followed the same 
course which the bank had always taken 
when it received checks through the mail 
from outside banks. Speaking of the 
practice of the bank when it cashed a 
check over the counter, E. H. Hoff 
stated that the check was stamped 
“Paid,” and then placed on the spindle. 
E. H. Hoff testified that all checks, in- 
cluding both those which were cashed 
over the counter and also those received 
through the mail, when stamped “Paid” 
and placed upon the spindle, were “from 
that time on” used as “charge slips.” It 
was the custom of the bank, according 
to the testimony of Hoff, to leave the 
checks on the spindle until the after- 
noon, at which time the bookkeeper took 
the checks and sorted “them in alpha- 
betical order,” and, using them as 
“charge slips,” entered the amounts of 
the checks on the books of the bank 
against the accounts of the makers. The 
entries were usually made in the after- 
noon, but sometimes, when the work was 
“not caught up,” the entries were made 
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in the books the next morning. The 
“actual act of charging” the Burdick 
check on the books of the bank did net 
occur until some time in the afternoon 
of January 27th. 

At about 9:15 on the morning of 
January 27, 1917, but after the Burdick 
check had been stamped “Paid” and 
placed upon the spindle, Hunt appeared 
at the bank, and asked for a statement 
of his account “up to date.”” The state- 
ment was at once prepared and deliv- 
ered to Hunt. This document is in evi- 
dence, and shows upon its face that it 
is a “statement of your account to Jan. 
27, 1917”; and at the bottom of the 


statement we read as follows: “‘Balance 
Jan. 26, 173.23.” The Burdick check 
is not mentioned in this statement. 


Upon receiving the statement of his ac- 
count Hunt proceeded to examine it, and 
he says that, when he “saw that the FE. 
Burdick check wasn’t charged’ to his 
account, he told Hoff that he “had a 
check out for ninety dollars in favor of 
E. Burdick,” and that he “desired to 
stop payment on the check.” Hunt tes- 
tified that Hoff then said, “The E. Bur- 
dick check has just arrived; I have it 
here right in my hand”; and, according 
to Hunt’s testimony, Hoff “reached to 
his left and picked off the spindle the 
check and handed it to me. It was the 
E. Burdick check.” Hunt was then 
asked to relate the conversation which 
ensued between him and Hoff, and his 
answers, together with subsequent ques- 
tions and answers, are here set down: 


“A. Why, I said, ‘You haven’t my 
account charged with the check, not in 
this, and I am glad I got here before 
the account was charged, as I want pay- 
ment stopped on it.’ 

“Q. What did he say? A. He hesi- 
tated—seemed nonplussed as to whether 
he could stop payment or not through 
the fact, he says, ‘We have marked it 
“Paid,” ’ or ‘stamped it “Paid.” ’ 

“Q. What else was said? A. Well, I 
told him he should send the check back 
—or rather he asked me what he should 
do in regard to it. I told him I wasn’t 
up on banking terms, but would judge 
he would be capable of making some in- 
terlineation, if any was _ necessary, 
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through the mark ‘Paid,’ and return the 
check. 


“Q. What, if any, conversation did 
you have with him in reference to 
whether or not a remittance had been 
made? A. Well, he said no remittance 
had been made, and the account had not 
been charged.” 


The defendant denies that Hunt coun- 
termanded payment of the check; but 
we shall assume that the verdict of the 
jury necessarily implies a finding that 
Hunt directed the bank not to pay the 
check. At about 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon of January 27, 1917, the defendant 
drew a draft directing the Scandinavian 
American Bank of Portland to pay to 
the United States National Bank of that 
city the sum of $671.95, the amount of 
the 10 checks, including the Burdick 
check, which had been received with the 
“cash letter.” This draft was mailed 
that afternoon to the United States Na- 
tional Bank, and was subsequently paid 
by the drawee bank. 

In March, 1917, the plaintiff received 
from the defendant a statement, to- 
gether with canceled checks mentioned 
in the statement, showing the condition 
of his account to March 2, 1917. The 
statement contained a charge of $90 
under date of “Jan. 27,” and the Bur- 
dick check was among the canceled 
checks. In the language of Hunt, “I 
didn’t acknowledge the correctness of 
this statement, and I returned him 
(Hoff) the ninety-dollar check then and 
there.” Subsequently, on April 21, 
1917, the plaintiff drew a check on the 
defendant for $90 payable to “self,” but 
the bank refused to pay the check, and 
wrote on it the words “Account closed.” 
The plaintiff then commenced this ac- 
tion to recover the sum of $90, which 
he claims the bank wrongfully charged 
against his account. A trial resulted in 
a verdict and judgment for the plaintiff 
for $90. The defendant appealed. 

H. Overton, of Woodburn, and Roy 
F. Shields, of Salem (H. Overton, of 
Woodburn, and Smith & Shields, of 
Salem, on the brief), for appellant. 

W. C. Winslow, of Salem, for re- 
spondent. 

HARRIS, J. (after stating the facts 


as above). The defendant vigorously 
contends that it was entitled to a di- 
rected verdict. This contention pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that the act of 
stamping the check “paid,” followed by 
the act of placing it upon the spindle, 
where all “paid” checks were kept until 
entries were made upon the books, after 
having first ascertained that there were 
sufficient funds to the credit of the 
drawer, and that the signature was gen- 
uine, operated as a charge against the 
drawer, and as a credit to the holder of 
the check, and amounted to payment. 
The plaintiff insists that the acts of the 
defendant did not effect a transfer of 
credit from Hunt to the United States 
National Bank of Portland, the holder. 

The relation existing between a bank 
and its depositor is that of debcor and 
creditor; a check is simply an order 
signed by the creditor (depositor) di- 
recting the debtor (bank) to pay money 
to a named person; an uncertified check 
of itself does not operate as a legal or 
as an equitable assignment of any part 
of the funds in the bank, and, unless it 
accepts the check, the bank is not lixble 
to the holder; and consequently the 
drawer of the check can, if he chooses, 
countermand the check or first order, 
and the bank will be obliged to obey the 
second or countermanding order, unless 
the bank has paid, or has become obli- 
gated to pay, the check. 

If what the bank did prior to Hunt’s 
conversation with Hoff amounted to 
payment, then Hunt had lost the right 
to countermand payment of the check. 

During the investigation we must not 
lose sight of the fact that payment and 
acceptance are essentially different. 
Payment is the natural, expected and in- 
tended end of a check. Acceptance 
strengthens the vitality of a check, and 
serves to prolong, rather than to termi- 
nate, the life of it. Elyria Savings & 
Banking Co. v. Walker Bin Co., 92 
Ohio St. 406, 111 N. E. 147, L. R. A. 
1916D, 433, Ann Cas. 1917D, 1055: 
Guthrie National Bank v. Gill, 6 Okl. 
560, 54 Pac. 434. We must remember, 
too, that the case now under considera- 
tion is not like those where the holder 
enters a bank with a check, presents it, 
and is given credit to the amount as a 
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deposit; nor is this case like those 
where the holder mails a check to the 
drawee bank, and the latter, in obedi- 
ence to instructions, charges the account 
of the drawer, and credits the account of 
the holder with the amount of the check, 
for in all those cases payment is made 
just as completely as it is when the 
bank actually pays the money over the 
counter to the holder, and he at once 
returns it to and deposits it with the 
bank. Consolidated National Bank v. 
First National Bank, 129 App. Div. 
538, 114 N. Y. Supp. 308; National 
Bank v. Burkhardt, 100 U. S. 686, 689, 
25 L. Ed. 766; American National 
Bank v. Miller, 229 U. S. 517, 520, 33 
Sup. Ct. 883, 57 L. Ed. 1310; Albers 
v. Commercial Bank, 85 Mo., 173, 55 
Am. Rep. 355; 2 Michie on Banks and 
Banking, 1140, 1414, 1415. The in- 
structions to the defendant were to “‘re- 
mit in Portland exchange.” The Wood- 
burn bank did not draw or mail its draft 
for the purpose of remitting to the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land until after Hunt countermanded 
payment of the Burdick check, and 
therefore we need not decide whether 
payment was completed when the draft 
was deposited in the post office or when 
received by the Portland bank. 

When Hunt ordered the defendant 
not to pay the check the bank had done 
nothing more than to satisfy itself that 
the check was genuine, and that there 
was sufficient funds to pay it, and to 
stamp it “Paid,” and to place it upon 
the spindle. All this was merely pre- 
paring to pay; it was simply a step 
towards payment; it was not payment. 
No entry was made on the books. The 
drawer was not charged; the holder was 
not credited. It may be assumed that 
the bank intended to make appropriate 
entries on its book and to remit; but 
we are confronted with a situation 
where the bank had not yet executed its 
intention. An intention to pay is not 
payment. What the bank did was done 
in contemplation of payment; but pay- 
ment was not completed. 

The plaintiff cannot recover if what 
was done by the defendant resulted in 
an acceptance of the check. 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange 
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is usually evidenced by writing the word 
“accepted” on the face of the bill, and 
the certification of a check is usually 
effected by writing or stamping the 
word ‘“‘good” or “certified” ; but the law 
does not require any particular form of 
word or words to constitute an accept- 
ance, and any words or expressions in- 
tended to be an acceptance by the bank 
will be sufficient. 8 C. J. 303; 3 R.C. 
L. 1304; 5 R. C. L. 520; Selover on 
Negotiable Instruments (2d Ed.) 134; 
First National Bank v. Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank, 74 Kan. 606, 87 Pac. 746, 
8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1148, 118 Am. St. 
Rep. 340, 11 Ann. Cas. 281; 7 C. J. 
705; Magee on Banks & Banking (2d 
Ed.) 319. It was held in Plaza Farm- 
ers’ Union Warehouse & Elevator Co. v. 
Ryan, 78 Wash. 124, 138 Pac. 651, that 
the written signification of assent, re- 
quired by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, “means an express assent or the 
use of words necessarily implying an 
assent.” See, also, 8 C. J. 307. 

The word “Paid” was stamped upon 
the check by the defendant. When de- 
termining whether this constituted an 
acceptance within the meaning of the 
law, we must not forget the essential 
difference between payment and accept- 
ance. Payment ends the life of a check. 
Acceptance reinvigorates it. The word 
“Paid” tends to indicate, if it evidences 
anything, extinction rather than rejuve- 
nation of the check. To the extent that 
it speaks at all, the word “Paid” tells 
of what has been done rather than of 
what will be done. In Guthrie National 
Bank v. Gill, 6 Okl. 560, 565, 54 Pac. 
434, 436, it was decided that the word 
“Paid” stamped upon a draft “had no 
tendency to establish an acceptance,” 
because it did not evidence “an agrec- 
ment or promise to do something.”’ To 
the same effect is Elyria Savings & 
Banking Co. v. Walker Bin Co., 92 Ohio 
St. 406, 111 N. E. 147, L. R. A. 1916D, 
433, Ann. Cas. 1917D, 1055, 1056. See, 
also, 2 Michie on Banks and Banking, 
1129. Stamping the word “Paid” did 
not of itself produce an acceptance of 
the check. 

There is yet another reason for con- 
cluding that the acts of the bank did not 
work an acceptance of the check so as 
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to make the drawee liable to the holder. 
Section 6023, L. O. L., declares that “‘in 
this act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, ‘acceptance’ means an acceptance 
completed by delivery or notification.” 
Even though it be assumed that writing 
the word ‘Paid’ on a check evidences a 
promise to pay, and therefore indicates 
an acceptance, nevertheless the accept- 
ance was not completed by delivery or 
notification. It was held in First Na- 
tional Bank of Murfreesboro v. First 
National Bank of Nashville, 127 Tenn. 
205, 216, 154 S. W. 965, 968, that 
“there can be no acceptance upon the 
part of the drawee, receiving cemit- 
tances from a distance, and acting in the 
dual capacity of collecting agent of the 
holder and as agent of the drawer to 
pay, until and unless the transaction is 
completed by a delivery to the remitting 
bank in due course, or a notification to 
some one entitled to be notified.” See, 
also, Guthrie National Bank v. Gill, 6 
OKI. 560, 565, 54 Pac. 434; 2 Michie 
on Banks and Banking, 1129. 

In section 6022, L. O. L., it is said 
that ‘“‘the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless and until it accepts or certifies 
to the check.” Hunt countermanded 
payment of the check before the bank 
had either paid or accepted it, and the 
judgment appealed from must therefore 
be affirmed. 


& 


Check Payable to Corporation 
is not to be Deposited in Indi- 
vidual Account of Officer 


Buena Vista Oil Company v. Park Bank of 
Los Angeles, District Court of Appeals 
of California, 180 Pac. Rep. 12. 


When a bank permits an officer of a 
corporation to deposit in his individual 
account a check, payable to the order of 
the corporation, it assumes the risk of 
the officer’s authority. If it turns out 
that the officer acted without authority 
and the officer uses the proceeds of the 
check for himself, then the bank will be 
obliged to make good the amount to the 
corporation. 


This case brings out the point nicely 
and shows how it cost the bank $2,100 
for permitting such a transaction to oc- 
eur. The check involved called for the 
payment of $5,000, and the only reason 
it did not cost the bank more was that 
the officer had appropriated but $2,100 
when the fraud was discovered. 

The simplicity of this method of def- 
aleation recommends it to corporate 
officials who are in need of funds and 
are not averse to using their company’s 
money. And presumably the defaulting 
officer is generally able to give a plausi- 
ble explanation, if one is called for, why 
the check is deposited to his credit and 
not to that of the corporation. Never- 
theless, as stated by the Court: “It 
would appear that any prudent and in- 
telligent person would have been placed 
upon notice by the very presentation of 
the check in controversy for deposit, as 
it possessed within itself, as we view it, 
elements of suspicion and irregularity.” 

When a situation of this kind pre- 
sents itself there is but one thing for 
the receiving teller to do, and that is to 
explain to the would-be depositor that 
deposits of that kind are contrary to the 
rules of the bank. If the bank has no 
rule covering such a case, then it should 
lose no time in making one. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Superior Court, Los An- 
geles County; Robert M. Clark, Judge. 

Action by the Buena Vista Oil Com- 
pany against the Park Bank of Los An- 
geles. From judgment for plaintiff, 
and from an order denying new trial, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

THOMAS, J. In this action plain- 
tiff, as successor in interest of American 
Midway Oil Company, seeks to recover 
of defendant the sum of $5,000. The 
facts upon which this claim is based are 
substantially as follows: On or about 
July 11, 1911, one A. L. Kemper, the 
secretary of the American Midway Oil 
Company at Los Angeles, appropriated 
a check for $5,000, made and forwarded 
by the Esperanza Consolidated Oil 
Company at its office in San Francisco 
to said American Midway Oil Company 
—and which will be referred to herein- 
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after as plaintiff—at Los Angeles. 
Such check was drawn to the order of 
the plaintiff. It was sent by mail in- 
closed in an envelope addressed to 
plaintiff. A. L. Kemper, in the office 
of plaintiff, opened the letter, extracted 
the check, and by the use of a rubber 
stamp indorsed upon the back of such 
check the words: “American Midway 
Oil Company, . « -» Sec’y.” 
In the space following the word “Com- 
pany’ Kemper wrote his own name, and 
thereunder indorsed the words, “A. L. 
Kemper, Secretary.” He deposited the 
check, thus indorsed, with the defend- 
ant, and the said defendant entered 
same to Kemper’s account, as by him 
instructed. On the 18th of July, 1911, 
Kemper withdrew $1,800, and on the 
31st of the same month $300 more, of 
the proceeds of said $5,000 check col- 
lected by the defendant bank by check 
so drawn upon the defendant, and 
signed as aforesaid. This money was 
appropriated by Kemper to his own use. 
The balance of the $5,000 is still re- 
tained by defendant. The defendant 
contends that Kemper was secretary 
and general manager of said plaintiff 
from September, 1910, to September 30, 
1911, and that the said sum of $2,100 
so drawn by Kemper was due him as 
salary as such secretary and general 
manager. Plaintiff did not discover the 
loss of the $5,000 check until the latter 
part of August, 1911, whereupon de- 
mand was made upon defendant for the 
proceeds thereof. On October 3, 1911, 
two checks, one for $4,000 and one for 
$1,000, were drawn against said fund in 
defendant’s bank by plaintiff, and, upon 
payment being refused, such checks 
were duly protested. Thereupon plain- 
tiff brought this suit. Judgment went 
for plaintiff for $5,000, with interest 
and costs, from which, and from an 
order denying its motion for a new trial, 
defendant appeals. 

The complaint declared specifically 
upon the contention aforesaid, and in 
four separate causes of action asserted 
claim for money had and received by 
and for money loaned to defendant for 
plaintiff's use. The answer, and the 
several amendments thereto, after ad- 


mitting the receipt of the proceeds of 
said check, in substance interposed the 
following defenses to plaintiff's said 
causes of action: (1) That the check 
in question was not deposited with de- 
fendant, nor were any moneys received 
thereon at the time said check was de- 
posited, the property of plaintiff; but 
that prior to the receipt of such check 
by defendant it had been indorsed in 
blank by plaintiff, and thereafter, and 
prior to such receipt, became the prop- 
erty of A. L. Kemper, secretary; that 
defendant made collection of said check 
for the account of said Kemper, and, as 
already hereinbefore set forth, placed 
said sum to the credit of such account. 
(2) That plaintiff is estopped from 
bringing its action. Subsequent to the 
trial and prior to the judgment, and to 
comply with the proof and theory of the 
case, plaintiff, by leave of the court, 
filed the following amendment to the 
complaint: 


“The plaintiff, by leave of the court, 
first had and obtained, amends its com- 
plaint filed herein in the following re- 
spects: By striking out all of para- 
graph V of the first cause of action in 
said complaint contained, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “That 
thereafter and on or about the 12th day 
of July, 1911, said check of $5,000.00 
was removed from the office of the plain- 
tiff, in the city of Los Angeles, by A. L. 
Kemper, secretly and without the knowl- 
edge, consent or authority of plaintiff, 
and was by said A. L. Kemper, without 
the knowledge, consent or authority of 
this plaintiff, indorsed as follows: 
“American Midway Oil Company, A. L. 
Kemper, Sec’y.” That thereafter and 
on or about said 12th day of July, 1911, 
said Kemper secretly, and without the 
knowledge, consent or authority of this 
plaintiff, delivered said check to the de- 
fendant. That the defendant paid no 
money or other consideration for said 
check, or the proceeds represented 
thereby, and parted with nothing of 
value therefor. That subsequently and 
prior to the Ist day of August, 1911, 
there was paid to said defendant by the 
payee bank in said check named, to and 
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for the use of the plaintiff the sum of 
$5,000.00, represented by said check.” 


The court found against the defend- 
ant upon the material issues. Defend- 
ant, by, certain specifications, attacks 
many of said findings as being without 
“‘sufficient”’ evidence to support them. 

From a careful perusal and considera- 
tion of the evidence before us, we are 
of the opinion that the record contains 
evidence tending to prove every issue. 
There was conflict in the evidence, and 
we will not disturb the findings of the 
trial court upon such testimony. Porter 
v. Johnson, 172 Col. 456, 156 Pac. 
1022. Notwithstanding the many speci- 
fications for insufficiency of evidence, 
defendant’s opening brief complains of 
but one finding. It therefore follows 
that the remaining specifications may be 
deemed abandoned. Shepherd v. Tur- 
ner, 129 Cal. 530, 62 Pac. 106; Duncan 
v. Ramish, 142 Cal. 686, 76 Pac. 661. 
The controversy, therefore, so far as we 
are concerned, centers upon the ques- 
tion: What was the duty of the defend- 
ant bank when the check was presented 
by Kemper? The question of agency is 
not here involved. It does not appear 
from the evidence that there was any 
delegation of authority, or any “holding 
out,” or any transaction of like char- 
acter with “any one,” or any dealings of 
any kind with the defendant, to the 
knowledge of plaintiff. As is so well 
said by respondents: 


“The latter (defendant) had its se- 
lected depositaries. Its by-laws de- 
vised, and its directors enforced. a plan 
for the safeguarding of its funds. The 
signatures of twe of its officers were re- 
quired to withdraw its funds from such 
depositaries. Kemper was not one of 
such officers, nor was the defendant one 
of such depositaries. The petty cash 
account is without influence or relevancy 
in this controversy. Such account was 
originally kept in the name of L. T. 
Wells individually. It was continued 
by means of Wells’ individual check to 
the date of the $5,000 transaction, in 
the name of A. L. Kemper, secretary. 
The account was a small one, not ex- 
ceeding $100 at any time. That checks 
were drawn against such petty cash ac- 


count, first by Wells, and later by 
Kemper, to pay for stamps and other 
like office expenditures of plaintiff, is 
without significance. The account so 
maintained was under the sole control 
of the individual in whose name it was 
opened. Deposits to the credit thereof 
were properly made, because the checks 
in every case were drawn to the order 
of, and were indorsed by, the person 
named in such account. Its name did 
not appear thereon, nor did it have any 
interest therein, to the knowledge of de- 
fendant. The officers of the latter testi- 
fied that they did not know, until after 
the $5,000 transaction, that plaintiff 
claimed any moneys in their institution. 
The proof leaves Kemper bare of all 
power to dispose of the funds of plain- 
tiff. It demonstrates that there was 
not the slightest basis for defendant’s 
claim of justification, because of Kemp- 
er’s agency. It forces defendant to the 
contention that, notwithstanding the 
utter failure to produce any testimony 
tending to support its claim, neverthe- 
less the law imposes no penalty upon it. 
Accordingly, the question for deter- 
mination may be restated as follows: 
May a bank, without previous dealings 
with a corporation, and unacquainted 
with its officers or their powers, accept 
a check, by its terms payable to the 
order of such corporation, bearing the 
indorsement only of the payee’s name 
by its secretary, collect the amount of 
such check, place it to the credit of the 
person presenting it, refrain from mak- 
ing any inquiries as to the authority of 
such person, permit him to withdraw 
such proceeds, and escape liability to 
the payee, in the face of the uncontra- 
dicted evidence that such person as sec- 
retary had no authority to act, and that 
the moneys so withdrawn were devoted 
to his personal use?” 


The answer, of course, must be in the 
negative. The right of said Midway 
Oil Comapny to the check in question 
had not been assigned or transferred by 
any one authorized so to do. 

Viewing this case in the light of all 
the evidence and surrounding circum- 
stances, it is clear that Kemper had no 
authority, express or implied, to sign 
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said check; nor did he have any author- 
ity by virtue of his office as secretary. 
Palo Alto, etc., Ass’n v. First National 
Bank, 33 Cal. App. 214, 164 Pac. 1124; 
Blood v. Marcuse, 38 Cal. 590, 99 Am. 
Dec. 435; Alta, etc., v. Alta, etc., 78 
Cal. 629, 21 Pac. 373; Asher v. Sutton, 
31 Kan. 290, 1 Pac. 535. In the ab- 
sence of such authority, a secretary can- 
not transfer his principal’s property; 
his authority will not be presumed, but 
on the contrary must be affirmatively 
shown to exist. Palo Alto, ete., v. 
Bank, supra; Read v. Buffum, 79 Cal. 
77, 21 Pac. 555, 12 Am. St. Rep. 131; 
California, etc., v. Sciaroni, 139 Cal. 
277, 72 Pac. 990. It would appear that 
any prudent and intelligent person 
would have been placed on notice by the 
very presentation of the check in con- 
troversy for deposit, as it possessed 
within itself, as we view it, elements of 
suspicion and irregularity. Being charge- 
able with knowledge that the power of 
such secretary will not be presumed, but 
must be shown, it was the duty of the 
bank, before dealing with such check, to 
establish the evidence of the secretary’s 
power. Defendant contends that it 
would place a burden upon bank tellers 
“if they were compelled to exercise 
judicial functions and ascertain the 
ownership of funds represented by thou- 
sands of checks which were deposited 
under similar circumstances, before 
placing the same to the credit of the 
last indorser. Further, how much pat- 
ronage would a bank have if it were to 
challenge the honesty of the man mak- 
ing the deposit?” To our mind it is not 
a question of the bank’s challenging the 
honesty of any one, but the performance 
of a duty impressed upon it by law. 
“Desire for ‘patronage,’ while com- 
mendable, should not be encouraged by 
the practice of unbusinesslike and irreg- 
ular transactions”—as respondent so 
well puts it. From the evidence here it 
appears that defendant, without making 
any inquiry whatever—and Kemper was 
careful not to offer any information— 
accepted the check for collection, for- 
warded it to the drawee bank for pay- 
ment, received the amount, and still, 
vithout making any effort to comply 





with its duty of inquiry, and upon Kemp- 
er’s instruction, placed the amount to 
the credit of Kemper, as secretary, and 
thereafter permitted him to make with- 
drawals therefrom. The very name of 
the payee, and the attempted indorse- 
ment, cast 4 “shadow” upon the check, 
which could have been removed by the 
performance by the bank of its plain 
duty under the law—that of inquiry. 
Ward v. City Trust Co., 192 N. Y. 61, 
84 N. E. 585; Levy v. Irvine, 134 Cal. 
664, 66 Pac. 593. 

The language of the court in the case 
of Fresno Canal, etc., v. Rowell, 80 Cal. 
114, 22 Pac. 53, 13 Am. St. Rep. 112, 
when it is said: 


“The defendant cannot be allowed to 
shut his eyes and say he did not see, 
when by opening them he might have 
seen.” 


—is very apropos here. There can be 
no merit in defendant’s contention that 
it was justified in refusing compliance 
with plaintiff's demand for payment to 
it of said money because the check had 
been generally indorsed. As we have 
already seen, such was not the case. 
Because of the unauthorized indorse- 
ment of the check by Kemper, plaintiff's 
title to the proceeds of said check did 
not pass to defendant when the latter 
collected the amount thereof from the 
drawer’s bank; but, instead, it became 
liable to plaintiff for that much money 
had and received to and for the use of 
plaintiff. Palo Alto, etc., v. Bank, 
supra; Knoxville Water Co. v. Bank, 
123 Tenn. 364, 131 S. W. 447; Ward v. 
City Trust Co., supra. As we view the 
evidence, and construe the law applica- 
ble to this case, there was not the 
slightest excuse for the act of the de- 
fendant bank in so accepting said check. 
As we have seen. there was no previous 
dealings because of which it might be 
misled. Kemper said nothing; no in- 
quiry was made of him. Without any 
fault upon the part of plaintiff its prop- 
erty was taken and attempted to be dis- 
posed of by one having no authority so 
to do. Had the defendant bank per- 
formed its plain duty here, it would 
have been saved from its present pre- 
dicament, and Kemper would have been 
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thwarted in his unlawful scheme. The 
whole theory of defendant here, and the 
very foundation of its argument, is 
based upon the assumption that Kemper 
was, at the time the check was received, 
secretary and general manager of plain- 
tiff. This was not the case. He was 
secretary, but he was not the general 
manager, and had not been for many 
months. He never did have authority 
to do what he attempted to do here, as 
the evidence in this case, not only abun- 
dantly, but conclusively, shows. Our 
question is therefore answered by the 
statement that the bank should have 
made inquiry. 

For the reasons above stated, and 
many others that occur to us not neces- 
sary to mention, we are of the opinion 
that the evidence amply supports the 
findings complained of by appellant 
here. No other point in the record be- 
fore us merits attention. 

Judgment and order affirmed. 


& 


Purchase of Stock by Bank 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company, Su- 
preme Court of Colorado, 180 
Pac. Rep. 982. 


The defendant, being anxious to pur- 
chase shares of stock of a certain corpo- 
ration, authorized the cashier of the 
plaintiff bank to get it for him. The 
cashier told the defendant that the stock 
would cost him $3,000. The defendant 
gave his note for that amount to the 
bank. The cashier, however, purchased 
the stock for $1,500 and the balance of 
the proceeds of the $3,000 note was 
credited to the cashier’s personal ac- 
count in the bank. When the defend- 
ant found out what had happened he re- 
fused to pay the note. In an action on 
the note by the bank it was held that it 
could recover only the sum of $1,347.03. 


OPINION 


Error to District Court, Larimer 
County; Robert G. Strong, Judge. 

Action by the Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company against Tom Beach. 
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Judgment for plaintiff in a less sum 
than prayed for, and plaintiff brings 
error. Judgment affirmed. 

BAILEY, J. Plaintiff in error, 
plaintiff below, The Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company, brought suit to re- 
cover upon a promissory note for 
$3,000.00, signed by defendant in error, 
defendant below, Tom Beach. The note 
sued upon was the last of a series of 
renewal notes, each of which was for 
the same amount, and apparently cov- 
ered the same transaction. Defendant 
interposed a plea of partial failure of 
consideration. Trial was to a jury with 
a verdict for $1,347.03, with judgment 
for plaintiff, who being dissatisfied with 
the amount of the award, brings the rec- 
ord here for review. 

The essential facts relative to the 
transaction are as follows: Beach was 
desirous of obtaining certain shares of 
stock in a corporation known as The 
Kansas City Feed Company, Limited, 
and requested Nelson, cashier of The 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company, to 
secure, through his bank, such stock, for 
him. Nelson undertook the employ- 
ment, but whether as an individual or 
on behalf of the bank is in dispute. 
Beach testified that he directed the 
bank, through Nelson, to buy the stock 
at the lowest price; that later Nelson 
notified him it could not be purchased 
for less than $3,000.00; that he then 
signed a note for $3,000.00, payable to 
the bank, and delivered it to Nelson 
with the understanding that only so 
much of the proceeds thereof as was 
necessary to secure the stock would be 
used, the surplus of such proceeds, if 
any, to be credited to his account. From 
other testimony it conclusively appears 
that Nelson bought the stock for 
$1,500.00, and that the balance of the 
proceeds from the note was passed to 
the personal credit of Nelson at the 
bank. Beach further testified that he 
made repeated attempts to obtain a 
statement covering the transaction, but 
could get no details. He claims that 
later he discovered that the stock had 
been in fact bought by the bank, through 
Nelson as its cashier, for the sum stated 
above. 
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It is not controverted that the trans- 
action was carried out by Nelson prac- 
tically as above outlined. It is urged, 
however, that the fraud, if any, was the 
individual fraud of Nelson; that the 
bank neither authorized nor ratified it, 
and that the profits therefrom, whatever 
they may have been, were taken by Nel- 
son. It is further contended that the 
bank was without authority to act in the 
purchase of the stock; that it did not 
in fact make the purchase, and had it 
done so that the transaction would have 
been illegal. In an attempt to establish 
the fact that the bank had the power to 
act in the matter defendant introduced 
over objection a paragraph of the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the bank, pro- 
viding that it might carry on an agency 
and trust business. The admission of 
this evidence is assigned as error, for 
the reason that the Bank Act (Laws 
1911, p. 172) prohibits banks from pur- 
chasing stocks of other corporations. 

This argument is to all intents and 
purposes a plea of ultra vires. It can 
have no weight, however, when it is 
noted that the bank was also a trust 
company with full power and authority 
to undertake and carry out precisely 
such a transaction as the one under con- 
sideration. In answer to this it is urged 
that the mere fact that Nelson was the 
cashier of the bank raises no presump- 
tion that he was also its trust officer. 

There is competent evidence in the 
case that Nelson acted for the bank in 
some capacity. The relation of maker 
and payee of a promissory note arose 
between the parties as a result of the 
acts of the cashier. His acts were 
strictly within his authority, and the 
bank had certain benefits from the 
transaction and seeks to retain them. 
The agreement, according to the testi- 
mony of Beach, was that the bank 
should purchase the stock, and that act- 
ing through the cashier it did purchase 
it. The bank provided the funds for 
that purpose, upon a note given by 
Beach to it, and by its cashier disbursed 
the funds improperly and wrongfully. 
It now retains benefits from the transac- 
tion, has collected and seeks to retain 
all the interest paid by Beach before he 
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discovered the fraud, and apparently 
sanctions and approves the acts of its 
cashier. Under such circumstances to 
hold that the bank was not a party to 
the transaction and not liable for the 
damage done the defendant would be a 
travesty upon justice. The bank, 
through its cashier, was the prime mover 
in the matter. The correspondence 
shows that Nelson caried on the nego- 
tiations as the cashier of the bank in the 
purchase of the stock, and not individ- 
ually. The testimony upon this ques- 
tion, if accepted by the jury as true, 
which seems to have been the fact, was 
sufficient to warrant and uphold the ver- 
dict. Upon the whole record it seems 
plain that the bank should not now be 
allowed to repudiate the transaction on 
the ground of lack of power in itself, 
or insufficient authority in the cashier. 
As was said in First National Bank v. 
Wich, 62 Colo. 119, at page 122, 160 
Pac. 1036, at page 1037: 


“The :cashier of a bank has greater 
inherent powers than any other officer 
of the corporation, and is generally the 
active financial agent and manager of 
the bank. He is endowed with full 
power to transact all usual and general 
business of the bank, and it would be 
manifestly unjust to permit a bank to 
take advantage of the fraud of one 
whom it holds out to the public as its 
trusted and responsible agent and 
spokesman of the corporation. Common 
honesty precludes sanction of such cun- 
duct.” 


Moreover, the bank put it in the 
power of the cashier to carry out this 
deal, and if he committed a wrong and 
damaged the defendant by improper 
methods, purporting to act in his offi- 
cial capacity, the bank should bear the 
loss, rather than an innocent outsider, 
who undoubtedly had faith in Nelson 
because of his relations to the bank. 
That institution has its remedy against 
Nelson and should look to him for the 
damage, if any, which it has sustained 
on account of his wrongful acts, made 
possible through its own conduct. 

The assignments of error relative to 
the instructions given and refused ap- 
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pear to be highly technical and hyper- 
critical, and lack substantial merit. We 
think the record shows that the law 
governing the case was fully, clearly 
and cnocisely given to the jury. Neither 
are the errors assigned based upon the 
admission of alleged hearsay and other 
improper testimony well taken, as the 
testimony of this character was admitted 
for the sole purpose of showing what in- 
formation had been received by Beach 
which moved him to act, and the jury 
was so advised, and not for the purpose 
of establishing the truth of such infor- 
mation. For this purpose, and thus 
limited as it was, its admission was not 
error. 

The questions involved are almost 
wholly ones of fact. The testimony 
having been submitted to the jury, 
under proper instructions as to the law, 
for its findings of fact, and it having 
found the facts, in all particulars, in 
favor of the defendant, the judgment 
upon the verdict should not be dis- 
turbed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Bank a Holder in Due Course 


Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank v. Quasebarth, 
Supreme Court of Kansas, 
179 Pac. Rep. 300. 


When a bank purchases a promissory 
note and credits the proceeds to the ac- 
count of the payee, it does not there- 
upon become a holder in due course. 
But it does become a holder in due 
course as soon as the proceeds have been 
checked out. ‘And it is then entitled to 
enforce the note against the maker, even 
though it was obtained from him by 
fraud. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Edwards 
County. 

Action by the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Bank against Alice Quasebarth. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

JOHNSTON, C. J. Action by the 


Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank to recover 
on a negotiable promissory note for 
$625, executed by the defendant, Alice 
Quasebarth, in favor of the Kansas Life 
Insurance Company, maturing October 
1, 1916, and which was transferred to 
the plaintiff. The defendant claimed 
that the note was obtained by fraudu- 
lent representations of the insurance 
company, and that the plaintiff had 
knowledge of the fraud when it pur- 
chased the note. The issues were de- 
termined in favor of the plaintiff, and 
defendant appeals. 

The note in suit was executed on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916, and was transferred to 
the plaintiff without recourse, on the 
same day, more than seven months be- 
fore it became due. It appears that the 
insurance company had opened an ac- 
count with the bank on February 15, 
1916, a few days before the purchase 
of the note, and when the note was re- 
ceived the purchase price was entered 
by the bank to the credit of the com- 
pany. At the time of the purchase the 
insurance company had a balance in the 
bank to the amount of $1,550, and be- 
fore March 25, 1916, more than the 
amount of that deposit had been checked 
out by the insurance company. 

The bank had no notice of any false 
representations or of any defenses to 
the note when it was purchased, nor 
until after its maturity the following 
October. Some days after it matured 
the defendant notified the bank that she 
had a defense, and desired the bank to 
take the amount of the note out of the 
deposits of the insurance company then 
in the bank. The court rightly decided 
that the bank, having purchased the 
note without notice of any infirmities or 
knowledge of any defenses to it prior 
to its maturity, and having paid for it 
in February, 1916, should be regarded 
as a purchaser for value. It is con- 
ceded by the defendant that, if the 
plaintiff had actually paid for the note 
when it was purchased, it would have 
been entitled to be regarded as an inno- 
cent purchaser, but it is insisted that, as 
it only credited the insurance company 
with the proceeds of the note, it became 
a mere debtor of the insurance company, 
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and that, as there were funds of the 
insurance company in its hands belong- 
ing to the company on and after Octo- 
u>* 1, 1916, and after it had learned of 
the trauc, *. camno. _2 regarded as an 
innocent purchaser. 

It is true, as contended, that the entry 
of credit made when the note was pur- 
chased only made the bank a debtor to 
the insurance company, and the deposit 
of the proceeds of the note only in- 
creased the indebtedness of the bank to 
the insurance company to the extent of 
the credit entered. This credit did not 
amount to a payment of the note, nor 
make the bank a purchaser for value. 
However, when the amount credited to 
the company was checked out, and the 
credit thus given became exhausted, the 
note was paid for, and from that time 
the bank, if it had no previous notice of 
the infirmities of the paper or defenses 
to it, became a purchaser for value en- 
titled to the protection accorded an 
innocent holder. Fox v. Bank, 30 Kan. 
441, 1 Pac. 789; Dreilling v. Bank, 43 
Kan. 197, 23 Pac. 94, 19 Am. St. Rep. 
126. 

When the note was purchased and 
added to the checking account which 
had been opened by the company with 
the bank a few days before, the bal- 
ance was $1,550. On March 25th, the 
company had checked out $1,811.62, 
which was considerably more than the 
amount on deposit when the purchase 
was made. Under the rule of the cited 
cases, the avails of the purchased note 
having been drawn out, the indebted- 
ness of the bank to the insurance com- 
pany arising from the purchase of the 
note had been discharged. At that time, 
as we have seen, the bank had no knowl- 
edge of the defense to the note, nor for 
more than seven months afterward, and 
therefore it must be regarded as a bona 
fide purchaser for value. The fact 
that the insurance company  subse- 
quently added other deposits to its 
checking account, and that sometimes 
there was a balance in favor of the com- 
pany (as there appears to have been 
about the time the note became due), 
does not affect the attitude of the bank 
es a bona fide holder, nor deprive it of 


the right and the protection acquired 
when payment of the deposit was made 
through the checking out of the deposit 
on March 25, 1916. Fox v. Bank of 
Kansas City, supra. 

In Fredonia Nat. Bank v. Tommei, 
131 Mich. 674, 92 N. W. 348, it is said: 

“A bank which discounts a promis- 
sory note, crediting the proceeds to the 
indorser’s account, which becomes ex- 
hausted before the maturity of the note, 
is a purchaser for value, notwithstand- 
ing the indorser subsequently has de- 
posits equal to the amount of the note.” 

See, also, Mann v. Nat. Bank, 34 
Kan. 746, 10 Pac. 150; Bank v. Arndt, 
132 Wis. 383, 112 N. W. 451, 12 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 82; 3 R. C. L. p. 1056. 

We see no reason to depart from the 
rule of the Fox and Dreilling Cases, 
and, applying it to the facts of this 
case, it must be held that the plaintiff 
becomes entitled to the status of a pur- 
chaser for value, not when the note 
against defendant matured, but when 
the bank’s debt to the purchaser had 
been paid by checking out the fund aris- 
ing from the entry of the credit. This 
was done so long before any knowledge 
of defense to the note came to the bank 
that there is no good reason for dispute 
as to when the bank became a purchaser. 
When the $1,550 balance was checked 
out on February 25th, the bank became 
purchaser for value as completely as it 
would have done had it paid the money 
across the counter when the note was 
purchased. 

Judgment affirmed. 


& 


Attempting to Pass a Forged 
Instrument 


McConnell v. State, Court of Criminal 
Appeals of Texas, 212 S. W. Rep. 498. 


The defendant went into a bank with 
a fraudulent check, which he presented 
to the paying teller. The teller did not 
pay the check, but went to another part 
of the bank, where he telephoned for an 
officer. When he returned to his win- 
dow the defendant had disappeared. It 
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was held that the defendant was guilty 
of the crime of attempting to pass a 
forged instrument. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Criminal District Court, 
Dallas County; C. A. Pippen, Judge. 

Walter McConnell was convicted of 
passing a forged instrument, and he 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

LATTIMORE, J. Appellant was 
convicted in the criminal district court 
of Dallas county of passing a forged in- 
strument and his punishment fixed at 
two years’ confinement in the peniten- 
tiary. 

From the record it is reasonably cer- 
tain that appellant took a false check to 
the American Exchange National Bank 
of Dallas and handed it to R. C. Fer- 
ris, paying teller. Nothing was said by 
either party. Mr. Ferris did not ac- 
cept the check as true and pay any 
money thereon, but stepped into another 
part of the bank and phoned for an offi- 
cer. When he got back to his own win- 
dow, appellant was gone. This was the 
transaction. This evidence makes out 
a case, if any, of attempting to pass 
such forged instrument. Houston v. 
State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 505, 128 S. W. 
618. 

The alleged forged check was not in- 
troduced in evidence. This is reversible 
error. Muniz v. State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 
365, 128 S. W. 1104; Dovalina v. 
State, 14 Tex. App. 312; Bobbitt v. 
State, 59 Tex. Cr. R. 314, 128, S. W. 
1104. 

The Assistant Attorney General 


moved to strike out the statement of 
facts. Same is a literal reproduction of 
the answers of the various witnesses, 
and is not in strict accord with the nar- 
rative form contemplated by the stat- 
ute, but we have considered the same. 

For the error indicated, the judgment 
is reversed, and the cause remanded for 
another trial. 


On Motion ror REHEARING 


This case was reversed because the 
statement of facts failed to show that 
the alleged forged check was introduced 
in evidence, and is before us at the time 
upon the state’s motion for rehearing. 

Appellant was convicted of attempt- 
ing to pass as true a forged check. The 
judgment entered in the trial court 
showed appellant to be adjudged guilty 
of passing such instrument. We did not 
notice on the original hearing that there 
was a variance between the verdict and 
judgment. This, however, is imma- 
terial. Affidavits are now filed in sup- 
port of the state’s motion for rehearing 
to the effect that the instrument upon 
which the prosecution was based was in 
fact introduced in evidence. The state- 
ment of facts which appears in the rec- 
ord was agreed to by both parties and 
approved by the trial court. The uni- 
form holding of this court has been that, 
after the expiration of the time for fil- 
ing, neither the trial court nor any one 
else may add to, amend, or change such 
statement of facts. Belcher v. State, 
35 Tex. Cr. R. 169, 32 S. W. 770; 
Gherke v. State, 59 Tex. Cr. 508, 128 
S. W. 380. 











HE progress of the masses of the people is not dependent upon 

the forbearance, the benevolence or the considerate favor of those 
who are above them on the social or economic scale; they come up 
because there are resistless and everlasting forces that tend to secure 
equality among men. Belief in this is simply belief that there is a 
moral order in the universe. If you understand these laws you know 
that while there may be individual cases of injustice, there is a moral 
law of gravitation which eventually brings things right. There is 
an integrity at the heart of things to which the universe is true. 


GeorceE E. Roserts. 
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Finances of the United States at the 
Close of the Fiscal Year 





N a recent letter addressed to the 
I chairman of the Ways and Means 

Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury presented the accompanying sum- 
mary of the public finances at the close 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: - 


I take pleasure in handing you herewith 
for your information and that of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means the following 
statements: 


A. Preliminary financial statement of the 
United States Government for the period 
from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919. 

B. Preliminary statement of the public 
debt on June 30, 1919. 

C. Statement showing classified receipts, 
exclusive of the principal of the public debt, 
by months from April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
1919, as published in daily Treasury state- 
ments. 

D. Statement showing classified disburse- 
ment, exclusive of the principal of the pub- 
lic debt; by months from April 6, 1917, 
to June 30, 1919, as published in daily 
Treasury statements. 

Expenditures in the month of June just 
ended amounted in round figures to $809,- 
000,000, or less than for any month since 
September, 1917. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year just end- 
ed amounted to $18,514,000,000. 

Expenditures for the war period amounted 
to $32,427,000,000 and of these more than 
$9,384,000,000 or about twenty-nine per cent. 
were met out of tax receipts and other rev- 
enues than borrowed money, although pay- 
ment of nearly half of the income and profits 
taxes for the fiscal year, 1919, has not yet 
been made, such payment being deferred 
until the fiscal year, 1920. 

In this calculation no deduction is made 
of expenditures for loans to the Allies, which 
on June 30 amounted to $9,102,000,000, or 
for other investments, such as ships, stocks 
of the War Finance Corporation, bonds of 
the Federal Land Banks, etc. 


AMOUNT EXPENDED IN WAR 


If we assume that the expenditures of the 
Government on a peace basis would have 
been at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, or 
for the period under discussion of nearly 
twenty-seven months would have equalled 
&2,250,000,000, then we may estimate the 
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gross cost of the war to June 30, 1919, at 
$30,177,000,000. 

The gross public debt (without any de- 
duction for loans to the Allies or other in- 
vestments) amounted on June 30, 1919, to 
$25,484,000,000. Of this sum only $3,634,000 
was in the form of Treasury Certificates or 
floating debt. Of such certificates more 
than $608,000,000 matured or were reduced 
on July 1, 1919, and were paid out of the 
net balance in the general fund on June 
30, 1919, which amounted to $1,251,000,000. 
Deducting the certificates last referred to, 
the floating debt on June 30, 1919, was little 
more than $3,000,000,000, which is roughly 
the estimated amount of the deferred in- 
stallments of the income and profits taxes 
for the fiscal year 1919 and of the deferred 
installments of the Victory Loan subscrip- 
tions. 

In the announcement given to the press 
on April 14, 1919, of the terms of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan, I made the following 
statement with reference to financing the fu- 
ture requirements of the Government: 

This will be the last Liberty loan. Al- 
though as the remaining war bills are pre- 
sented further borrowing must be done, I 
anticipate that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment, in excess of the amount of taxes 
and other incomes can, in view of the de- 
creasing scale of expenditure, be readily 
financed by the issue of Treasury certificates 
from time to time as heretofore, which 
may be ultimately refunded by the issue 
of notes or bonds without the aid of an- 
other great popular campaign such as has 
characterized the Liberty loans. 

I confirm the statement above quoted. 
The decision then taken has been fully sus- 
tained by the experience of the last three 
months. 

The successful flotation of the Victory 
Loan and the adjustment of the amount 
and terms of the issue have resulted, as I 
hoped they would, in a strong market at 
about par for these notes, without the ne- 
cessity of Government support, and in an 
improving market for the bonds of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth Liberty Loans, evi- 
denced not only by the firm market quota- 
tions, but by strong undercurrents of in- 
vestment buying, which give reason for the 
hope that, with the continuance of favor- 
able general conditions, there will be con- 
sistent appreciation in the market prices of 
these bonds. 

I do not now think it will be wise to make 
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any further issues of long-term bonds be- 
fore the maturity of redemption of the Vic- 
tory notes, when there will have been such 
an interval in Government offerings of all 
kinds as must inevitably result in marked im- 
provement of the market prices of the exist- 
ing issues, with corresponding decreases in 
the interest bases at which they are selling, 
and consequent assurance that the Govern- 
ment will be able to finance itself for a 
longer period upon better terms. 


PLANS TO MEET NEEDS OF 1920 


It is not possible at this time, when ap- 
propriations for the coming year are under 
consideration by the Congress, when con- 
tract claims by and against the United 
States are still in process of settlement, 
when demobilization is still incomplete, when 
the extent of the liability on the wheat 
guaranty is unascertained, and when the 
business upon which the income and profits 
tax receipts in the first half of the calendar 
year 1920 are to be based is still only half 
transacted, to make a formal estimate of the 
receipts and expenditures of the United 
States during the fiscal year 1920. 

But so large a part of the war expendi- 
tures has been paid or provided for out of 
taxes and the issues of bonds or notes al- 
ready sold, and so small a part is unfunded, 
that I confidently expect that the Govern- 
ment will be able not only to meet its fur- 
ther temporary requirements for the de- 
creasing scale of expenditure by the sale 
ot Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 
bearing interest at the rate of four and 
one-half per cent., in moderate amounts, 
at convenient intervals, when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and upon terms ad- 
vantageous to the Government. 

It will not be desirable to fund all the 
certificates of indebtedness, for the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness in anticipation 
of income and profits tax installments not 
only furnishes a means of financing the re- 
quirements of the Government temporarily 
on easy terms, but constitutes an almost 
necessary financial expedient to enable the 
taxpayer to save and to prepare gradually 
for the great tax payments, and to relieve 
banking machinery of the Government of 
the great strain which would be imposed 
upon it if these tax installments had to be 
paid on a single day without such prepara- 
tion. 


URGES ECONOMY BY THE NATION 


I need scarcely say to you that the 
realization of these sanguine expectations 
is contingent upon the practice of the most 
rigid economy by the Government and the 
continuance of ample revenues from taxa- 
tion. Such a course, accompanied by the 
practice of sober economy and wise invest- 
ment by our people, and strict avoidance of 
waste and speculation, will make it possible 
for the American people to respond to the 


demands to be made upon them privately 
for capital and credit by the nations and 
peoples of Europe—demands which are rez- 
inforced by the strongest and most vital ties 
of sympathy for the Allies who fought and 
won the war with us, as well as by the 
most obvious dictates of self-interest. 

I am writing a similar letter to the Hon. 
Boies Penrose, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. 

It has seemed to me only proper at the 
end of the last fiscal year of the war period 
to lay these facts and opinions before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and the 
Finance Committee, which bears so large a 
measure of responsibility for the war loan 
legislation; and to make them public «aJso, 
since they vitally concern the millions of 
Americans whose purchases of Governme ut 
securities, and tax payments, made this rec- 
ord of war finance possible. 

Carter Gtas3. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Here are the totals of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the period from April 6, 1917, to 
June 30, 1919, on the basis of daily Treasury 
statements: 


RECEIPTS 


Net balance in the general 
fund April 5, 1917...... $92,317,710.27 
Receipts, exclusive of princi- 
pal of public debt, April 6 
1917, to June 30, 1919. 9,384,278,708.22 
Public debt receipts, April 6, 
1917, to June 30, 1919. 48,385,572,063.47 


WE nv dekh 00 bese rane 57,862,168,481.96 





DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements, exclusive of 

principal of public debt, 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

MD bb esb0eeOsdcatew as $32,427,469,054.72 
Public debt disbursements, 

ny 6, 1917, to June 30, 





BSCE pee ea 24,183,034,599.70 

Net balance in the general 
fund June 30, 1919...... 1,251,664,827.54 
eT ere $57,862,168,481.96 


These tables are presented by the Treasury 
Department under the heading, “Public debt 
and expenditures” 


Total disbursements for war 
(ase $32,427,469,054.72 
Total receipts for war period, 
exclusive of principal public 


rrr errr 9,384,278,708.22 
Excess of disbursements over 

receipts for war period.... 23,043,190,346.50 
Total gross debt June 30, 1919 25,484, 506,160.05 


Total gross debt Apr. 5. 1917 1,281,968,696.28 
Gross debt increase for war 


eee eee 24,202,537,463.77 
Net balance in the general 
fund June 30, 1919...... 1,251,664,827.54 


Net balance in the general 
fund April 5, 1917...... 
Net increase in balance in 


92,317,710.27 


PE TE. nonce ccccnce 1,159,347,117.27 
Net debt increase for war 
DOU cduvetetunseseseee Oe 23,043,190,346.50 


RECEIPTS OUTSIDE WAR LOANS 


There is presented also a statement showing 
receipts in detail of the United States Govern- 
ment exclusive of the principal of the public 
debt, by months, from April 6, 1917, to June 
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30, 1919. The recapitulation is as follows: 
Customs— 


April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 oes. 20 cones 


Fiscal year 1918 Se Beda he ae 79,998,383.49 

Fiscal year, 1919........... 184,457,867.39 
Total since April Ds 1917 

to June 30, 1919...... $429,666,751.84 





INCOME AND PROFITS TAX 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 Beery 533,426.49 





Wiesel PORE, IDAS....cccsccce By 314,006.291.84 
WAGER PORE, BOTG eos cccsscvecs 3,018,783,687.29 
 -seackinoiaevs eons s $5,479,323,405.62 


Miscellaneous internal revenue— 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 oaee 764,537.75 





Fiscal year, an od sia ss 872, 028; 020.27 
Fiscal year, 1919............ 1, 296, 501,291.67 
BE dddscwrevecuasead $2,491,293,849.69 


Miscellaneous revenue— 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 $31, 286,970.82 





Fiscal year, MRS css aacue 202,513, *814.82 
Fiscal year, 1919............ 646, 139, "700. 05 
S tiviactenennne own $969,940,485.69 


Panama Canal— 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1917 $1,643.271.07 





Fiscal year, 1918............ 6,036,354.28 
Fiscal year, 1919............ 6,374,590.03 
CE  édeandsteuw acess $14,054,215.38 


The total of all these receipts combined are 
as follows: 


April 6, 1917, to April 30, 1917 eet. a 707.09 





Fiscal year, "pa Nee 3,664,582,864.70 
Viseal year, 1919. .... 2... 5, 152, O87. 136.43 
on Prerrreeree $9,384,278,708.22 


TABLE OF DISBURSEMENTS 


Another table presents the classified disburse- 
ments of the United States Government, exclu- 
sive of the principal of the public debt, from 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919. The recapitula- 
tion follows : 





ORDINARY 

April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
dk ol aie aye eee ae $317,118,665.99 
Fiscal year, 1918........... 7,874,386,324.91 
Fiscal year, 1919........... 14,935,848,739.62 
WE 0.95663: 45e ene eeED $23,127,353,730.52 


FOREIGN LOANS 


April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

DE sttehc Venn wdaceekes $885.000,000.00 
Fiscal year, 1918........... 4,738,029,750.00 
Fiscal year, 1919........... 3,479,255,265.56 

eer ae ee $9,102,285,015.56 


OTHER SPECIAL 


April 6, 1917, to June 30, 
1917 


(ibe bentees saa eewos $13,767,962.56 
Viseal year, 1018........... 84,286,396.23 
Fiscal year, 1919........... 99,775,949.85 


a Nee toys * $197,830,308.64 


The total of these disbursements combined is 
as follows: 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 

0 PP RE Se $1,215,886,628.55 








Fiscal year, 1918........... 12,696,702.471.14 
Fiscal year, 1919........... 18,514,879,955.03 
I WD x vcceseecds $32,427,469,054.72 


PUBLIC DEBT AND LIBERTY LOANS 


Here is the preliminary statement of the 
public debt of the United States Government 
June 30, 1919: 














Bonds— 
oo 2 eee $599,724,050.00 
ONS ae 118,489,900.00 
Panamas of 1916-36....... 48,954,180.00 
Panamas of 1918-38.. 25,947,400.00 
Panamas of 1961..... ‘aehs 50,000,000.00 
Conversion bonds ......... 28,894,500.00 
Postal savings bonds....... 11,349,960.00 
ert a ees $883,359,990.00 
First Liberty Loan......... $1,984,796,730.00 
Second Liberty Loan....... 3,566,464,969.00 
Third Liberty Loan........ 3,958,560,357.50 
Fourth Liberty Loan....... 6. 794,504,557.00 
ES ee eee $16,304,326,613.50 
ED ax ucieatewed $17,187,686,603.50 
Notes— 
Victory Liberty Loan....... $3,467,840,956.77 
Treasury certificates— 
SM Ee Ws cnecicdstees $3, hy 000,000.00 
EE eS re 178, 723,000.00 
REE GREED ce ecvencccesa 182,494, 490.00 
DED itnkvneneciaenane $3,634,217,490.00 
War Savings Certificates (net 
each receipts) ..cccscecee 956,023,121.45 
Old debt on which interest 
BOS GORGES cccceccasesore 2,355,250.26 
Non-interest bearing debt... 236,382,738.07 
Total gross debt........ $25,484,506,160.05 


We 


I BELIEVE that we always progress, 
and that at the end of the day we are 


usually ahead. 


JOHN BuRROUGHS. 











The Failure of Public Ownership 





HOSE who favor socialism or 
public ownership of industry 
may find food for thought in the 

following extracts from an article by 
F. G. R. Gordon in a recent number of 
“The National Civic Federation Re- 
view.” Mr. Gordon is combating the 
views put forth by Harry W. Laidler in 
a booklet entitled “Public Ownership 
Throughout the World.” Mr. Gordon 
Says: 

Government ownership—or to be more cor- 
rect, state and municipal socialism—is char- 
acterized everywhere by poor service, low 
wages, high rates and large annual deficits. 
This is true because what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business and, therefore, 
the only business of any government official 
in the conduct of industry is to draw as 
much pay and perform as little work as 
possible. Thus we find that in a democracy 
like New Zealand, or the Australian states, 
it requires three men to perform one man’s 
labor, and this has resulted in the highest 
debts and the highest cost for government 
in all the world. Let us take a few items 
that Dr. Laidler makes prominent: 


MAIL SERVICE 


Socialists generally point to the United 
States mail service as a fine illustration of 
the “success” of socialized industry. Our 
post office is the worst managed big business 
in this nation. It has a billion complaints a 
year, and not the slightest attention is paid 
to most of them. The “know-it-all” clerk 
you will find in the post office, and not in 
the private owned railway, telegraph or tele- 
phone companies. From 1865 to 1915 our 
socialistic post office lost more than $700,- 
000,000 directly and indirectly, or an aver- 
age of $14,000,000 a year. But from 1900 
to 1915 the losses averaged more than $18,- 
000,000 a year. 

Recent government reports from Australia 
show that the post office, telephone and tele- 
graph are all going from bad to worse and 
that the deficits are increasing while the 
service is degenerating. 

In connection with our own post office, it 
may be well to mention the fact that it pays 
nothing for the space it occupies in the pub- 
lic buildings, nor does it pay the salary of 
the Postmaster General and his staff, or the 
auditor and his staff, hundreds of highly 
paid officials who draw their salaries from 
the Treasury Department. Thus we see 
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that the Post Office Department grafts upon 
the Treasury Department more THAN A 
MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. By ignoring 
these facts and the other overhead costs, the 
state socialists make it appear that the post 
office pays. It never paid and it never will 
pay under Government operation. 


TELEPHONES 


Everyone who uses the telephone or the 
telegraph in Europe, Australia or elsewhere 
complains of the “wretched service.” And 
yet there is not a great government tele- 
phone system in all the world that is able 
to make both ends meet. Under normal con- 
ditions the British telephone system has from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 annual deficits. For 
many years Germany has owned and oper- 
ated the telephone. She invested $700,000,- 
000 in the system. Wages there have aver- 
aged only one-third of what they are in 

The service has always been very poor. 
Germany, before the war, had an operating 
income of $28,000,000. But she had to pay 
$24,000,000 annual interest charges; she lost 
$12,000,000 a year from displacement of 
taxes and other overhead charges made an 
annual loss of $5,000,000 and more. 

France is not much better off. She loses 
several millions each year, gives execrable 
service and the rates are actually higher 
than in this country. Wages on the socialized 
telephones of Europe average from $2.60 per 
week in Belgium to $5.20 in Switzerland, 
and every socialized telephone in Europe is 
losing money. Before the war the Paris 
rate was $77.20 a year. More than 90 
per cent. of the telephone users in the 
United States pay less than the average in 
Paris rate, yet wages in this country, in 
1914, averaged a little more than 400 per 
cent. higher than the rate in France. 

This nation has three-fourths of all the 
telephones in the world. Chicago has more 
telephones than all of France. Even in 
Japan, where wages average $76 a year, the 
cost for telephone service under the blight 
of public ownership is higher than in Massa- 
chusetts. Great Britain and Ireland have 
only 650,000 telephones, but we are increas- 
ing the number of telephones in this coun- 
try by 700,000 a year! 


TELEGRAPH 


The United Kingdom socialized its tele- 
graph system in 1870, and from that date to 
the beginning of the Great War lost more 
than $200,000,000. It is not the masses in 
any nation that use the telegraph, for we 
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find that ninety-six per cent. of all the mes- 
sages that go over the wires of Great Britain 
are sent by only four per cent. of the people. 

While the wages of the telegraphers in 
Europe average only one-third that of Amer- 
ican operators, the telegraph rates are prac- 
tically the same. In America we have ex- 
cellent service. In Europe it takes on the 
average four times as long to send a tele- 
graph or a telephone message as in this 
country and, if time is worth anything, our 
rates are less than half the rates in Europe. 
New Zealand lost before the war an average 
of $313,000 a year on its wire system and 
Australia lost almost $800,000 annually. 
Since the war the losses have increased enor- 
mously. 


RAILROADS 


Mr. Laidler makes a general statement as 
to the railways, and it is most unfortunate 
for him that he picks the Italian railways as 
an illustration of “going over” to socialism. 
In 1905 the Italian Government socialized 
8,386 miles of railroads. Under private 
ownership these lines paid small dividends; 
paid millions in taxes to help support the 
government and gave good service. Under 
public ownership the Government, up to the 
breaking out of the war, had added 50,188 
hands to the payroll without adding a single 
mile of new line. The railways have be- 
come politicalized from end to end. 

While the wages average about one dollar 
a day, the freight rate is twice as high as in 
this country, and the annual average losses 
from 1905 to 1914 were from $35,000,000 to 
$42,000,000, to say nothing of the $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 lost in taxes. Since the war 
the losses have increased tremendously, and 
the Government had to vote $360,000,000 re- 
cently to rehabilitate the whole system. The 
Italian railways under Government owner- 
ship are capitalized at more than $198,000 a 
mile, as compared with only $66,000 in this 
country, yet our socialists are yelling about 
“watered stocks”! 

The Austrian railroads are even worse 
than those of Italy and the losses are great- 
er. The freight rates on the socialized rail- 
roads of Europe average from ninety to 
300 per cent. higher than in this country, 
though the wages are less than half those 
paid here. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Under private ownership we enjoyed the 
cheapest freight rates in the world, and the 
best service. We obtain nearly $160,000,000 
a year in railroad taxes. In 1914 our pri- 
vately owned railways carried a ton of 
freight one mile for .72 cents. The rate in 
Germany was 1.37 cents; in France, 1.33 


cents; in Denmark, 2.33 cents, or more than 
three times as high as our rate, yet, on 
1,216 miles of state-owned railways, Den- 
mark lost, in 1914, about $1,300,000. In 
Austria the socialistic rate is 1.50 or more 
than twice as high as here, and the social- 
ized railways lost more than $50,000,000 a 
year before the war. To-day they are 
bankrupt. 


AUSTRALIAN SOCIALISM 


Australia and New Zealand have plunged 
into state socialism more extensively than 
any other nations, and as a result they have 


‘become the champion debt-ridden states of 


the world. On January 1, 1914, the public 
state and federal debts of those countries 
amounted to $1,936,000,000. On that date 
the combined debt of our forty-eight states 
and of the Federal Government amounted to 
$1,313,000,000, round numbers. This was 
an average debt of $65 for every family in 
America, but in New Zealand and Australia 
it was an average debt of $1,555 or twenty- 
four times greater than in this nation. 

For the year ending June 30, 1914, New 
Zealand, with 1,152,000 population, actually 
raised and expended for the year $57,550,- 
000. As New York State has nine times the 
population of New Zealand, she would have 
expended $517,000,000 for one year’s expenses 
had she plunged into state socialism to the 
same extent that New Zealand has! Like 
that prospect? 

Australia, with less than half the popula- 
tion of New York, taxes the farmers’ land 
$19,000,000 a year. Imagine the farmers of 
New York paying $36,000,000 a year just for 
a land tax. The entire expenses of Aus- 
tralia in a year for state government aver- 
ages more than £43,000,000, or over $200,- 
000,000, with one-half the population of New 
York. 

And this is what state socialism has done 
in the most democratic countries on earth. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Mr. Laidler brags about the fact that 
there are 1,562 socialized electric lighting 
plants in the United States. The privately 
owned plants numbered 3,659, and they have 
an output of kilowatt hours, according to the 
United States census of 1912, of 10,995,436,- 
276, while the socialized plants had only 
537,526,730. The census also shows that the 
gross revenue per kilowatt hour was: Pri- 
vate plants, 2.54 cents; socialistic plants, 
4.32 cents. 

This shows that the municipal owned 
plants charged seventy per cent. higher rates 
than the private plants. And the private 
plants pay taxes, while the municipal plants 
escape all taxation. 











Some Duties and Opportunities of 
Savings Banks 





By JOHN J. PULLEYN, President Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York 





[From an address delivered on the occasion of the seventieth anniversary din- 
ner of the Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. | 


ANY of the mutual savings banks 

have been in a state of abject leth- 
argy, their business has been the routine 
business of the simple operation of the 
simplest banking function. Ordinarily 
if the president of a mutual savings 
bank dies of old age, the oldest member 
of the board of trustees is made the 
president. To them it is simply a posi- 
tion of honor in compensation for the 
nominal service rendered, generally over 
a long period of years. Many savings 
banks have been making progress on a 
hobby horse, the kind of progress that 
simply wears out the carpet and makes 
no advancement. 

The justification for the mutual sav- 
ings institution as such is not only the 
deposit function, which they perform ad- 
mirably, but more in the utmost public 
service that it is qualified to render. 
Our institutions are unique in their ca- 
pabilities. They are the only banking 
institutions in America that are owned 
by the people. Seventy-two per cent. 
of the population of the State of Massa- 
chusetts have savings accounts in 196 
savings banks of that state, and sixty 
per cent. of the population of the six 
New England States have deposits in 
the savings banks of New England, 
while thirty-five per cent. of the people 
of the State of New York have savings 
accounts in 141 savings banks. 

It is not the conservatism of the man- 
agers of savings banks that is to be com- 
mented upon, for that is commendable, 
but it is more the lack of ability to dis- 
criminate between conservatism in the 
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investment of funds of depositors, and 
the development of the institution to the 
point of adequately satisfying the finan- 
cial wants of people of small means. 
Witness the work of ex-Premier Luzzati 
in the Cassi di Risparmio, a mutual in- 
stitution in Milan and in Florence. The 
men directing such institutions (who 
correspond to the trustees of the Amer- 
ican mutual savings bank) are real pub- 
lic benefactors through the instrumen- 
tality of the Cassi di Risparmio. Their 
interest in the institution is a vital one. 
Every official as well as every employee 
is alive to the social value of the insti- 
tution as such. 

There is a similar savings bank in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. The only differ- 
ence is that it is a capital stock institu- 
tion, the stock being owned by thousands 
of depositors. It is not built according 
to the building and loan principle. 


WAR ACTIVITIES OF SAVINGS BANKS 


The war has demonstrated the value 
of the mutual savings bank in this coun- 
try. Not only have they invested 
largely of their own funds, but they 
have sold bonds and taken subscriptions 
to a vast amount in aid of Government 
finance. 

Many of the banks have created new 
departments for this work and are con- 
tinuing to help depositors retain their 
bonds by loaning them money on secur- 
ity of their bonds. 

Generally the savings bank has en- 
tered into every war campaign. Their 
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employees have been at the service of 
government agencies. Such service ren- 
dered has demonstrated the feasibility 
of other functions for the savings banks 
to perform to make them of greater 
benefit to their several communities. 
The commendable work of the Society 
for Savings in the inauguration of a 
home economics department and an agri- 
cultural department unfolds a field of 
service which the mutual savings bank 
is capable of going into that will further 
justify its reputation as one of the 
greatest institutional benefactors in the 
United States. 

What other institution is there which 
so admirably fits into the new social era? 
Social reforms are inevitable. The dif- 
ficulty to be experienced will be in keep- 
ing away from public ownership and 
socialism. This difficulty will be over- 
come by the codperative effort of the 
people themselves through the coépera- 
tive or mutual organizations, such as 
the mutual savings bank. 

While I do not believe that there will 
be many more mutual savings banks or- 
ganized, yet in my opinion the existing 
savings banks will develop branches in 
order to furnish adequate facilities to 
the public for the savings of money. 
The savings bank can be made the great- 
est force for the Americanization of our 
seventeen million or more foreign born 
that there are in the country. A funda- 
mental way of Amerizanizing the for- 
eign born is through securing their finan- 
cial interest and placing at their dis- 
posal a service department from which 
they can at all times secure information 
for the betterment of their financial 
affairs. 


SALE OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


At present, through the limitation 
placed on the amount of savings each 
institution is permitted to take from any 
one depositor, it is necessary for us to 
turn our own depositors away from the 
bank after they have, through consistent 
and regular saving of small amounts, 
reached the limit the law allows. 

Why cannot state, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds, as well as foreign govern- 


ment bonds, be sold in the same way as 
Liberty Bonds were sold during the war, 
and thus be able to continue to render 
service to our depositors, even though 
they have reached the limit of deposit? 

The checking account for the house- 
holder of small means is a constructive 
method of encouraging thrift. It is an 
opportunity for the institution to better 
the methods for the care of household 
and private affairs. It will develop 
prosperity. How many people there 
are in our institutions who die and leave 
upward of a thousand dollars, and whose 
estates, although small, are most unsat- 
isfactorily handled! Here is yet an- 
other field in which our institutions may 
make good. 

The Provident Loan Society of New 
York has more than 300,000 borrowers, 
where, through the creation of a debt 
and the gradual payment of it, people 
are brought to higher standards of liv- 
ing and to thrift. Why cannot this, 
too, be made a function of the mutual 
savings bank? 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE SAVINGS 
BANK’S USEFULNESS 


And, lastly, there is lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of many people as well 
as the public as a whole, of how won- 
derful this mutual savings institution is, 
of what its potentialities may be, and 
from carefully written articles through 
the public press and through periodicals 
we may possibly bring the public to a 
more accurate understanding of our pur- 
poses. It is due to the public to under- 
stand it, and it will be brought about 
through organization and _ leadership. 
Some of the greatest leaders of America 
are trustees or executives of mutual sav- 
ings banks, and through proper organ- 
ization the mutual savings bank will be 
made one of the foremost institutions of 
America. 

At the last annual meeting of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of the State of 
New York the constitution of the asso- 
ciation was amended adequately to pro- 
vide for an organization which will sus- 
tain leadership. This eventually can 
be made of nation-wide strength through 
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the collective interest of all mutual sav- 
ings banks throughout the country. 

The future of our institutions looms 
large before us. It is for us to bring 
them to a state of crystallization, to 
make them felt from coast to coast, to 
make them a power in Congress, to make 
them a factor in each of the fifteen legis- 
latures of the states where mutual sav- 


ings banks are located, to make them a 
greater influence amongst our deposit- 
ors, to make them reach every last per- 
son in the communities we serve, and to 
build a financial giant whose funda- 
mental purpose is not profits for rela- 
tively few stockholders, but financial, 
social, and economic benefit to deposit- 
ors and the public. 


A Good Thrift Talk 





By JOHN POOLE, President Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 





WANT to make a few observations 
I on the general subject of “Thrift.” 
The great conflict which has re- 
cently come to a close has taught 
us many things. We have become edu- 
cated in matters of health, religion, gen- 
erosity, conservation and thrift. The 
masses have been urged to give to in- 
numerable war relief agencies and chari- 
ties. Millions and millions have been 
prevailed upon to save out of their earn- 
ings and lend their savings to the Gov- 
ernment. If the lessons have been well 
learned, our country will be saved from 
the disgraceful condition of the past, 
when, according to carefully compiled 
insurance statistics, we find a large num- 
ber of people of sixty years and older 
dependent upon relatives, friends or 
charity for the necessities of life. 

Sometimes these people are called 
“financial cripples,’ and from that 
scrapheap they call out to us, “Save dur- 
ing your earning years.” 

James J. Hill, the great railroad 
magnate, once said: 

If you want to know whether you are go- 
ing to be a success or failure in life you can 
easily find out. Just ask yourself this ques- 
tion: “Can you save money?” If not, drop 
out. You will fail as sure as you live. You 
may not think so, but you will. The “seed 
of success” is not in you. 


Nothing gives a person the right di- 


rection of life more effectively than sav- 
ing money. When one learns how to 
save regularly he has found the key to 
success. Being free from financial wor- 
ries, one’s entire thought may be de- 
voted to the development of higher effi- 
ciency in his work. 


REAL MEANING OF THRIFT 


We must not think of thrift as being 
close or stingy. It means nothing of 
the kind. It means the scientific man- 
agement of one’s time, money and af- 
fairs, which improves the quality of the 
individual because they develop system, 
order, and give force, energy and indus- 
try as well. The virtue of saving lies in 
the fact that thrifty men think, plan and 
look forward. They are progressive, 
and become a valuable asset to the com- 
munity and to the country. 

Thrift evidences superiority in many 
ways. It denotes self-control, self- 
reliance, prudence and foresight, and 
finally brings independence. The prac- 
tice of saving money gives an upward 
tendency to life, improves the quality of 
the individual, and has a healthful re- 
action upon all the other faculties. 

We are devoting lots of time and 
thought to the “boy” problem, for the 
purpose of improving our citizenship. 
It seems to me that one of the most im- 
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portant factors in the successful and 
thorough development of the boy into 
safe and splendid manhood is to teach 
him the value of saving money. I want 
my boy to have every opportunity that 
other boys have. I want to teach him 
to earn, teach him to save, and make 
him ready to seize the opportunity when 
itcomes. I want to develop in him hab- 
its of thrift and business instinct. If 
this is your ambition for your boy, then 
“go to it.” Don't pass it by. 

Tell him a few plain stories about how 
money works. Tell him that a dollar 
deposited every month in a savings bank 
at an ordinary rate of interest will grow 
so large through the process of com- 
pounding interest that at the end of 
twenty-one years he could draw out all 
the money he saved and put into the 
bank, and without making any further 
deposits he could continue to draw out a 
dollar a month as long as he lives. 

As another illustration of the power 
of money, tell him that a hundred dol- 
lars deposited at six per cent. compound 
interest would, in two hundred years, 
amount to more than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. He won’t have any ambi- 
tion to create a fund of this sort, but it 
will show him what money can do and 
how it can accumulate. 

When a person spends money for 
something he really doesn’t need, the 
money is gone forever; but when one 
invests money he still retains all that he 
has saved and, furthermore, an earning 
power is added, so that he then has two 
forces at work from both of which an 
income is derived. One is man-power, 
his own personal effort—the other is 
money-power, the return from invested 
savings. 


BANKERS SHOULD HELP IN DEVELOPING 
THRIFT 


And so, as bankers, I feel it is incum- 
bent upon us to help the people of our 
respective communities to get the right 
start in life. Encourage them to save 
at least a portion of their earnings, and 
then a little more, explaining to them 
that thrift is the foundation of success 
in business, of contentment in the home 
and standing in society. 


An Optimistic Banker 


By Davin R. Forean, 
President National City Bank, Chicago. 


I AM an optimistic banker because I 

like the banking profession. After 
forty-two years of it I still consider it 
the most responsible and honorable call- 
ing within commercial lines. While 
many great fortunes have been honor- 
ably made by bankers, you and I know 
that the ordinary business of commer- 
cial banking, contrary to general opinion, 
is not an easy or fast way to accumu- 
late wealth. Bankers, as a rule, are 
not rich men, and those who are have 
generally made their riches outside of 
their banking efforts. The chief glory 
of the profession, to my mind, is that 
the banker is usually the respected citi- 
zen of his community in whom the pub- 
lic places more confidence than they do 
in anyone else. In one department of 
the business—savings—the banker col- 
lects the hard-earned money of the poor 
and loans it to the rich. That is a 
sacred trust. He is also the financial 
doctor and father-confessor of his cus- 
tomers who seek his counsel in all kinds 
of business enterprise. He generally 
stands for progress and integrity in 
business, civie and social affairs; but he 
knows, if anyone knows, that success in 
business is not the summum bonum of 
life. His familiarity with money, and 
with those who acquire money, teaches 
him that its possession is not by any 
means synonymous with happiness; so, 
while he is devoted to business, he is not 
usually enslaved by it. He is captain 
of his own soul, and keeps it above busi- 
ness—free from sordidness and mean- 
ness. He knows that a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth, and he cares 
for the more excellent things of the 
spirit. 


“The grace of friendship, mind and heart 
Linked with their fellow heart and mind, 
The gains of science, gifts of art, 

The sense of oneness with our kind. 

A thirst to know and understand, 

A large and liberal discontent— 

These are the gifts in life’s rich hand, 
The things that are more excellent.” 











Liberty Bonds and Federal Farm 
Loan Act 





By L. T. McFADDEN, Member Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives 





crimes that are committed in the 

name of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. The farmers and other taxpayers 
of the United States will be opposed to 
the tax exemption of Federal Land 
Bank bonds when they know the truth. 

Loans are limited by law to $10,000. 
No pretense, or only a pretense, is made 
as to observing this limitation. Within a 
few months after the law went into op- 
eration the Federal Farm Loan Board 
published a ruling permitting a man to 
deed an undivided half interest of his 
farm to his wife and then permitting 
them to jointly borrow $20,000 by giv- 
ing two notes and one mortgage. Such 
a loan is reported as two loans. By 
taking in more relatives or friends, land 
owners now borrow as high as thirty and 
forty thousand dollars. Usually quit 
claim deeds are used and the nominal 
consideration is one dollar, and the land 
is redeemed to the original owner as 
soon as the loan is obtained. 

The law was enacted to aid men of 
moderate means, to reduce tenartry, to 
increase production, and to render as- 
sistance to men who cultivate their own 
farms. I was a member of the com- 
mittee which framed the law, and know 
what I am talking about. 

These banks have not produced the 
results expected. They cost the na- 
tional Treasury over $500,000 last year, 
besides the losses from exemption of 
their bonds from taxation. 

Loans are now made to landowners 
who rent their farms through agents. 
They call the lease a contract of em- 
ployment, but the wages of the employee 
are a share of the crop, and there is no 
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provision for paying him any wages it 
the crop fails. The contract is a sub- 
terfuge. I have seen two photographs 
of a peat bog in Iowa on which loans 
of over $40,000 were made to a firm of 
speculators, by using six deeds that did 
not pretend to represent actual sales, as 
no revenue stamps were affixed. These 
photographs show big holes now filled 
with water that were burned into the 
peat'in a dry time. What do you think 
of that as productive farm land culti- 
vated by the owner? It does not pro- 
duce grass for either hay or pasture. 

These are only a few of the abuses 
that have grown up under this system. 
I realize that due allowance must be 
made for mistakes when a hastily organ- 
ized political machine tries to loan 
money through about four thousand lo- 
cal associations largely controlled by the 
borrowers. But the literature sent out 
by the bureau at Washington shows that 
such practices are encouraged from 
headquarters. Read the “Borrowers’ 
Bulletin” for April-May, 1919, and pre- 
vious issues, and no further evidence will 
be wanted. 

The Federal Land Banks are work- 
ing to get out as big a volume of loans 
as possible, regardless of the letter or 
spirit of the law. In order to deceive 
many farm borrowers into going in debt 
for easy money, they advertise that on 
a thirty-five-year loan the interest rate 
is only three and six-tenths per cent. on 
the money borrowed. 


FAVORITISM OF THE ACT 


Our enormous war debt, the grinding 
burden of heavy taxes and the market 
price of Liberty Bonds are great prob- 
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lems that now slap every citizen in the 
face. When one taxpayer evades pay- 
ing taxes he robs all other taxpayers by 
that evasion. The most important ef- 
fect of the Federal Farm Loan Act now 
is that it helps a few taxpayers rob 
other taxpayers. 

Liberty bonds are now below par, 
some of them down nearly to 94. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board, through its 
agents, now advertises $54,000,000 of 
its bonds at 10014. Liberty Bonds are 
not entirely free from taxation. Land 
bank bonds are tax free. Liberty Bonds 
were bought by patriots to help the na- 
tion. Land bank bonds are bought by 
investors to evade taxation. Joint stock 
land bank bonds are now selling at 102. 
They are entirely tax free. They are 
issued by privately owned banks to fur- 
nish money to be used by real estate 
dealers and farmers for private personal 
business. There is a big demand for 
these bonds, because the owners do not 


have to pay war taxes on them. There 
are twenty-one joint stock land banks; 
nine of these have been chartered since 
the first of April of this year. The 
twenty-one joint stock land banks and 
the twelve Federal Land Banks are 
thirty-three factories to which rich in- 
vestors can deliver their taxable securi- 
ties and have them made over into tax 
free land bank bonds. In the rush to 
avoid war taxes two hundred such insti- 
tutions are likely to be doing business 
before the end of this year. There are 
applications now on file for about one 
hundred more joint stock land banks. 

Competition of these tax free securi- 
ties can have no other effect but to de- 
press the price of Liberty Bonds. 

Congress owes its first duty to owners 
of Liberty Bonds. 

The bonds of Federal Land Banks 
and of joint stock land banks should be 
subject to taxation the same as other 
commercial securities. 


DHUUUVUOUAOUOGAUEGUOOOOOOUOOOOOOUOOUEOUOGOUGGUOOOUGOUEGOEOUOOOUOGOEOGUOOUGOOEOOOOOUGOOOOOUOOUGOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOUEOUNGOOOOUNOOOOGUOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOUOOUOOOEOOUSOONOOUOOOOOOU OOOH: 


History Has a Word for Us 





[From a speech in the United States Senate 
By HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN of Illinois] 





AM not of that happy variety that 

care nothing for history. I am com- 
pelled by my habits of thought to admit 
its value in the affairs of men. It has 
become the fashion now to deride and 
ignore its salutary lessons. The his- 
torian is the newspaper man of the cen- 
turies. We are living in a new era. It 
is said the old régime has passed away 
and a new order is upon us. It is as- 
sumed that human nature, the elemental 
laws that govern both in and about us, 
the ambitions, and passions of our spe- 
cies are no longer existent. Unhappily 
for this mirage of skygazers, no changes 


have occurred in the elemental nature of 





ourselves, both for good and evil, and in 
the laws of the physical world. So long 
as our Creator leaves us under these 
mundane limitations and disabilities we 
must studiously heed the voice of human 
experience. Yesterday is the school- 
master of to-day, and both to-day and 
yesterday often point with unerring ac- 
curacy to the affairs of to-morrow. Of 
the great powers of the earth this Re- 
public is yet a veritable infant. We 
are in the kindergarten stage of our de- 
velopment in the family of nations— 
143 vears old on the fourth day of next 
July. 

When the Chaldeans, who began his- 
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tory, who traced the laws of nature by 
their shepherds in the hills of Asia, ex- 
pired before the conquering legions of 
the Assyrians, that nation with its 
Babylonian successor had survived 1,100 
years against its public enemies. When 
the Assyrians perished, beginning with 
the destruction of the hosts of Sennach- 
erib, Assyria had held the reins of 
power for 1,000 years. The Medes and 
the Babylonians and the Persians came 
in turn, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans. To-day England, of mod- 
ern nations, has the longest continued 
uninterrupted reign of civilized do- 
minion there is left of modern nations 
on the earth. She is 1,000 years old 
since the days of King Alfred, and we 
are 143 years old, and are going about 
in the plenitude of our pride, prating of 
what we will do in the world of nations. 
We, I repeat, are in the kindergarten 
stage of our development, and all that 
gives us stability apart from the Amer- 
ican character we are forgetting we have 
borrowed from Holland and from Great 
Britain, from our ancestors across the 
sea, modified it and put it into practice 
here, adapted it to our wants—our an- 
cestors showed genius in the adaptation 
and framing from the material of the 
ages—and still we think we can control 
and mold laws more unchangeable than 
those of the Medes and the Persians. 
Let us rather, in humiliation and meek- 
ness of soul, gaze upon the mighty 
wrecks where the doomed and pillared 
capitals of empire lie in the obscuring 
mold of centuries, and are forgotten ex- 
cept by the student and the statesman 
who reflect upon the melancholy end of 
those who perished long before we as- 
sumed to govern the world. We can no 
more ignore proper precautions with im- 
punity and survive than the forgotten 
races of history whose temples and 
altars are covered with the drifting dust 
of centuries. Our paper charters and 
laws signify nothing against the willful 
impulses or disposition to error among 
the living of any given generation. The 
League of Nations will be no stronger 
than the self-restraint and the sense of 
justice of the individual member na- 


tions. The influences collected in or 
set in operation by that charter for good 
or evil must be interpreted and weighed 
in their probable abuses or perversions. 


au 


Steel ‘‘ Pill-Box’’ Guards 
Chicago Bank 


WING to the numerous bank rob- 
beries throughout the country, 
officials of the Pullman Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago have had built 
in the bank building a steel “pill-box” 
which mounts several high-powered 
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A bank guard on duty in the “ pill-box”’ 


rifles and shotguns and in which guards 
are on duty day and night. 

The “pill-box” is built half inside 
and half outside the building so that 
the occupant, through slits provided for 
the rifles, can have a clean aim at rob- 
bers either within or without the bank. 
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ANKS having need of 

counsel for the solving 
of customers’ problems or 
machinery for the handling 
of their export and import 
transactions will find in the 
Irving’s Over-seas depart- 
ments an effective special- 
ized service always ready to 
co-operate with them. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Economic Conditions in France 





THE NEW LOAN OF THE CITY OF PARIS 


HE consolidation of the war debt 
of the City of Paris will be ef- 
fected by the exchange of mu- 

nicipal Bonds and quinquennial Obliga- 
tions of 1917 against the new obliga- 
tions which the city is now issuing in 
amount of 1,500 millions of francs. The 
new obligations are of 500 francs and 
will produce five per cent.; that is, 
twenty-five francs half payable every 
semester. Issued at 480 francs, they 
will bring thus 5.20 per cent. More- 
over, they will participate in six lottery 
drawings every year. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF WAR 
TRIES 


INDUS- 


The transformation of war industries 
into normal industries has been taking 
place gradually since the signing of the 
armistice. Among the difficulties in- 
volved in this transformation is the 
question of employment. More than in 
any other country this question is acute 
in France, for the reason that this coun- 
try has reached the maximum stage of 
war production in comparison with its 
population. 

In November, 1918, there were 952 
industrial establishments dedicated to 
the fabrication of war products, em- 
ploying 261,924 men and 109,775 wom- 
en. In April, 1919, the same number 
of establishments employed 194,648 men 
and 48,768 women for the fabrication of 
peace articles. The aviation plants 
have discharged the greatest number of 
workers. A great number of war fac- 
tories have reduced the work time to 
seven hours or even less in order to 
avoid unemployment. 

The Government has asked all the 
employers to take back the demobilized 
men and to give them the positions 
which they held before their mobiliza- 
tion. When this was impossible, the 





employer had to pay a certain indemnity 
to the demobilized. This measure has 
greatly contributed to the settlement 
dealing with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. 


PROTECTION OF SMALL CON- 


CERNS 


FOR THE 


Mr. Clémentel, the French Minister 
of Commerce, has signed a bill which 
will open a credit of 100 millions of 
frances for the purpose of giving loans 
to small manufacturers and traders who 
have been demobilized. This credit will 
be allocated under form of advances 
without interest to the popular banks es- 
tablished in 1917. The amount of every 
individual loan can not exceed 20,000 
francs, and the duration of the loans to 
be reimbursed should not exceed twelve 
years. The interest of the loan will not 
be above three per cent. or less than two 
per cent. This measure on the part of 
the French Government is expected to 
bring great results. It will contribute 
to the restoration of small industry, by 
bringing the demobilized to their former 
businesses. 


COMPTOIR NATIONAL D’ESCOMPTE 


The general assembly of the stock- 
holders of the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte held lately in Paris decided on 
the repartition of 35 francs of interest 
for each share. The total benefit of the 
bank amounted to 15,797,464 fr., 71, in 
1918. 

In spite of the unusual conditions of 
the war, the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte has realized progress in all its 
branches in France, the colonies, and 
abroad. Besides its participation in all 
the financial operations of the French 
Government, the bank has taken an 
active share in various private enter- 
prises. It has thus opened several 
branches for the placement of obliga- 
tions of industrial companies. 
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Economic Conditions in Italy 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN ITALY 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


HE development of economic rela- 

tions between Italy and the United 
States is of paramount importance for 
the economic life of Italy after the war. 
This opinion is voiced by all prominent 
business men of Italy at the present 
time. The following facts in relation 
to this matter are extracted from the 
“Revue Financiére et Economique 
d'Italie.” 

Although before the war the economic 
relations between the two countries 
were already developed, yet a good por- 
tion of Italy’s imported goods came 
from Germany and Austria. What 
Italy needs mostly at the present time 
can be supplied by the United States: 
Coal, iron, lumber, and machinery. 

In order to promote the development 
of economic relations between the two 
countries, an American navigation com- 
pany has obtained the right of building 
a dock in the port of Naples. This 
gratuitous facility will be granted to 
any American enterprise of navigation 
which intends to establish a direct line 
of communication with Italy. 


THE BANCO DI ROMA ABROAD 


The Banco di Roma has concluded an 
accord with the two English banks, 
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“Cox & Co.” and “C. J. Hambro & 
Son” of London, regarding financial col- 
laboration in Europe. Several com- 
mercial and maritime conventions have 
been established, thanks to this accord. 
The Banco di Roma endeavors at pres- 
ent to complete its system of branches 
along the Mediterranean Sea, its prin- 
cipal field of activities. Its purpose is 
to promote as much as possible the de- 
velopment and influence of Italian com- 
merce in the neighboring countries. 


ITALIAN SAVINGS BANKS 


The augmentatien of deposits in the 
Italian savings banks has been in con- 
tinual progress during the war. The 
deposits amounted to 12,232 millions of 
lire on June 30, 1918, while on June 30, 
1914, they amounted only to 7,595 mil- 
lions of lire. 

Another sign of national thrift is the 
fact that the savings collected by pop- 
ular and coéperative banks during the 
war show an equal progress. These 
savings amounted to 2,048 millions of 
lire on June 30, 1918, against 1,314 mil- 
lions of lire on June 30, 1914. 


THE BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


The net benefits of the Banca Com- 
merciale amount to 35,432,169 lire for 
the year 1918. The assembly of the 
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stockholders has decided to fix the divi- 
dend at ten per cent. or 50 lire per 
share. This repartition absorbs 20,- 
800,000 lire. The extraordinary re- 
serve has received 2 millions of lire, the 
fund of insurance for the personne] 1 
million of lire, the council of adminis- 
tration 1,687,852 lire, and the special 
reserve of amortizement 10 millions of 
lire. 


The assembly of the stockholders has 
also voted the augmentation of capital 
from 208 to 250 millions of lire, by 
issuing 104,000 shares of 500 lire. 
These titles are reserved to the actual 
stockholders in proportion of one new 
share to four old ones and at the price 
of 750 lire. For the period of 1919 the 
new shares will receive an interest of 
six per cent. on the capital deposited. 


Economic Conditions in Belgium 


ENGLISH CREDITS TO BELGIUM 


T IS announced that a group made up 

of several important English banks 
has concluded an accord with a group of 
Belgian banks for the opening of a 
credit of four millions of pounds ster- 
ling, that is, one hundred millions of 
francs, for the payment of English 
products bought by Belgium. There 
have been created titles for three 


months, capable of being renewed three 
times, which would extend the duration 
of the credit to one year. 

This operation has in view the pre- 
vention of a high rise of exchange, 
which would necessarily take place if 
Belgium were obliged to send immedi- 
ately the funds necessary for the pur- 
chase of merchandise. Besides this, 
such a financial understanding will fos- 
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Long-term credits granted by foreign competitors 
has been one of the greatest obstacles American 
business has had to encounter in developing the 
foreign markets. The use of acceptances effectu- 
ally solves the difficulty. By giving acceptances 
against your shipments, and furnishing credit and 
trade information, the American Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation can help materially in extending 
your markets. 
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ter the economic relations between the 
two countries and it will ward off the 
danger of a German economic penetra- 
tion into Belgium. 


ESTIMATION OF WAR DAMAGES 


According to an official estimation, 
Germany owes Belgium about 35 
billions of frances for the total rep- 
aration of the war damages. This 
total amount comprises: property of the 
state (railroads destroyed, posts and 
telegraphs, public buildings, etc.), esti- 
mated at 5 billions millions of 
francs; finances of the Belgian State 
(war expenditures and public debt), in 
amount of 10 billions 118 millions of 
francs; destruction of enterprises in 
construction in amount of 797 millions 
of frances; war contributions imposed 
by Germany during the occupation of 
the country, 2 billions 700 millions of 
franes; war contributions imposed upon 
various towns, 1 billion 860 millions of 
francs; the ruin of industry (destruc- 
tion, requisitions, lack of exploitations, 
ete.), 8 billions 28 millions of francs. 
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In this last figure the destruction and 
requisitions are estimated at 5 billions 
754 millions fr., of which 658 millions 
is for the mines, 335 millions for the 
plants, 496 millions for the metallurgy, 
of zine and copper, 1 billion 107 mil- 
lions for the iron industry, 1 billion 627 
millions for the construction of machin- 
ery, bridges, and railroad stock. The 
remaining amount represents the ruin of 
the chemical industry, the industry of 
leather, ete. 

The damages suffered by agriculture 
are estimated at 1 billion 602 millions 
of francs. Finally, the damages suf- 
fered by private property are estimated 
at 3 billions 150 millions of francs, com- 
prising the destruction of 85,000 houses 
and the plunder of furniture and mer- 
chandise. 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 


A corporation has been established at 
Brussels for the promotion of Belgium’s 
foreign trade. The new institution has 
a purely national scope, namely, to en- 
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OF THE AMERICAS 


An American Bank for Foreign Trade 


Statement of Condition at the Close 
of Business July 15, 1919 
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AFFILIATED BANKS 


COLOMBIA 


Banco Mercantil 
Americano de Colombia 
3ogota, Barranquilla, 


Cartagena, Medellin, Mani- 
zales, Girardot, Cali, Honda, 
Armenia 


PERU 
Banco Mercantil 


Americano del Peru 


Lima, Arequipa, Chiclayo, 
Callao, Trujillo 


VENEZUELA 
Banco Mercantil 


Americano de Caracas 
Caracas, La Guayra 


BRAZIL 


American Mercantile 
Bank of Brazil 


Pais, Pernambuco, 
Parahyba 


NICARAGUA 


National Bank of 
Nicaragua 
Managua, Blueficlds, l.eon, 
Granada 


CUBA 
Banco Mercantil 


Americano de Cuba 
Habana 


HONDURAS 


Banco Atlantida 

La Ceiba, Tegucigalpa, 

San Pedro Sula, Puerto 
Cortez 





ASSETS 

Cash on hand and deposits in 

Federal Reserve Sank «and 

other Banks in the United 

EEE seis csecedsdatcansass $1,498 ,729.05 
United States Bonds and Cer- 

PD ca rernkateakenw ees ae 3,335,150.00 
Prime Bankers Acceptances.... 2,216,992.60 


Commercial Bills of Exchange. . 385,510.06 


Loans and Advances: 


Secured— 


Due from Foreign Branches 
Se rer $20,984,944.49 
Due from Customers......... 4,476,557 .32 
Unsecured— 
Due from Foreign Branches 
ete AGOMEIES 2c ccccccvcces 749,455.76 
Due from Customers........ 337,493.93 


Customers’ Liability Account Letters of Credit 
Stock of Affiliated Institutions............. 
Furniture and Fixtures........ccccccccesees 
Interest Paid in Advance.........eseeeeeees 


LIABILITIES 


Current Accounts: 


Due to Foreign Branches and 


REE anh seesseseenss $3,236,803.15 
Due to Customers.......... 5,378,398.11 
Acceptances Outstanding .........+++e+-005 


Contingent Liability under Credits issued by 


other Banks and Bankers...........+.++.- 
Letters of Credit Issued..........ececeeeees 
United States Government Bonds Borrowed 
Unearned Interest Received.........-+-+--+5 
Capital Stock ....ccccccccccess $5,000,000.00 
DE aA cesdacrancsssees eure 1,775,000.00 
Undivided Profits (after pay- os 


ment on July 1, 1919, of divi- 


dend at 8% per annum)..... 501,506.02 


ee ee ee ee 
NEW YORK 
PARIS 44 PINE ST. 
gooey 


26,548,451.50 
2,983,241.60 
4,557,900.00 
1.00 
157,575.59 


$41,683,551.40 


$8,615,201.26 
594,515.61 


_ 


s 


650,000.00 
983,241.60 
,400,000.00 
164,086.91 


dow + 


,276,506.02 


“I 


$41,683,551.40 


BARCELONA 
Rambla de los 
Estudios—Canuda 2 
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large as much as possible the field of 
export for Belgian industry. The cap- 
ital is fixed at 8 millions of francs, rep- 
resented by 8,000 shares of 1,000 fr. 

The enterprise is contemplated for 
thirty years and will cover all branches 
of business pertaining to export and im- 
port. The name of the company is 
“Belgimex” (Compagnie belge d’impor- 
tation et d’exportation). 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH FRANCE 


Mr. de Margerie, the new French 
Minister at Brussels, has declared that 
France and Belgium are animated by 
the same spirit of reconstruction and 
economic resurrection. All the articles 
that the one nation produces and the 
other needs should be exchanged more 
freely than ever before. A new cus- 
toms tariff will be established between 
the two countries in order to facilitate 
the development of and interchange of 
goods. Moreover, French capitalists 
will be encouraged to invest largely in 
Belgium. The new economic policy be- 
tween the governments of the two coun- 
tries is a positive guaranty for French 
business men. French manufacturers 
will receive the same treatment as the 
Belgian citizens. On the other hand, 
France will act toward Belgium on the 
same principle of reciprocity and mu- 
tual interest. 


BRITISH HELP TO BELGIUM 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, president of the 
Anglo-Belgian Union and British Spe- 
cial Commissioner in Belgium, has made 
the following statement with regard to 
the help which Great Britain is extend- 
ing to Belgium. 

The restrictions on import and export 
existing during the war have been par- 
tially relieved. The United Kingdom 
will help the reconstruction of Belgian 
industry as soon as possible. A con- 
tract is on the point of being concluded 
with the representatives of Belgian in- 
dustrialists, whereby the latter would 
be placed on the same footing as British 
manufacturers insofar as concerns the 
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Larger Resources 
Larger Facilities 


Itis with pleasure that we announce 
that the New Orleans National Bank 
has merged with the Hibernia Bank 
®& Trust Company. 

The capital of the enlarged institu- 
tion is $2,000,000, surplus $2,500,000, 
deposits $42,000,000, total resources 
$50,000,000. 

The office of the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank becomes the Camp Street 
Branch of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, and is in charge of 
the same officers as heretofore. 

With our enlarged capital and sur- 
plus, and with greater resources, we 
are better equipped than ever tocom- 
petently and satisfactorily handle the 
Southern business of banks and bank- 
ers and trust companies. Your ac- 
count is cordially invited. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 


New Orleans 























supply of zine industry with raw mate- 
rials of Australian origin. 

British exports to Belgium show a 
steady progress. In January, 1919, 
£310,000 worth of merchandise was ex- 
ported to Belgium. In April, 1919, the 
export trade to the same country 
reached the figure £4,378,000. 

During the month following the armis- 
tice the British Treasury had opened a 
credit of nine millions pounds in favor 
of Belgium for the purchase by the Bel- 
gian Government in the United King- 
dom of manufactured products and raw 
materials. This credit has, however, 
not been entirely used. 


THE BELGIAN EXCHANGE 
In spite of the credits opened by a 


group of English and American banks 
to Belgium, the Belgian exchange is still 
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under unfavorable conditions. It stands 
at 30 francs to the pound sterling, which 
means that Belgian currency is at a dis- 
count of nineteen per cent. In other 
words, it costs Belgium nineteen per 
cent. more to buy goods abroad than she 
would have to pay if her exchange stood 
at the par of 25.20 fr. to the pound. 


This fact has a decisive influence upon 
the recovery of Belgium’s trade. The 
opinion voiced by some English and 
American bankers for a plan for an 
Anglo-American financing of those 
Allies who are in a weak financial situa- 
tion appears to be the solution for the 
Belgian exchange. 


Economic Conditions in Switzerland 


THE WAR TAX 


GENERAL war tax of 600 million 
francs has been voted by the vari- 
ous cantons of the Swiss Confederation. 
The tax hits incomes above 4,000 francs 
with a progressive rate till twenty per 
cent. is reached, and above 10,000 
franes with a progressive rate till twen- 
ty-five per cent. is reached. The war 
tax will be maintained till the liquida- 
tion of half of the war debt of Switzer- 
land, which reaches one billion of francs, 
is effected. 


THE FRANCO-SWISS CONVENTION 


The Federal Council of Switzerland 
has ratified the economic convention 
with France. The conditions of this 
convention are the following: France 
will furnish Switzerland with 60,000 
tons of coal from the Sarre Basin, iron 
and steel in indefinite quantity, benzine, 
potash salts and other minor materials. 
On the other hand, Switzerland will de- 
liver to France 25,000 head of cattle 
and authorizes the opening of a credit of 
32,328,000 francs. 

Besides this, the following financial 
accord has been reached between the 
governments of the two republics: 1, 
The delay of reimbursement of the 
credit of 37,500,000 fr. granted by 
Switzerland in September, 1917, which 
expires soon, will be prolonged if the 
French Government desires so; 2, the 
Swiss Government will authorize a 
Swiss financial group to buy Swiss titles 
belonging to the French Treasury, in 
nominal value of about 157 million 


francs; 3, Switzerland accepts the pro- 
posal that the Société Financiére Suisse 
of Lucerne open a credit of 32,328,000 
francs to the French Government. The 
convention is valid till December 31. 
1919, and it may eventually be ex- 
tended. . 
SWITZERLAND'S INTEREST IN THE PEACE 
TREATY 


No other point in the peace terms im- 
posed by the Allies on Germany satis- 
fies Switzerland’s interests so much as 
that regarding the internationalization 
of the Rhine. This measure will enable 
Switzerland for the first time in her his- 
tory to communicate freely with the sea. 
The creation of an international com- 
mission for the control of navigation, in 
which Swiss delegates are admitted as 
members, is regarded by the Swiss peo- 
ple as the beginning of a new era in the 
economic life of the country. Thus 
Switzerland will be able to ship her 
goods by water by way of an indepen- 
dent route. 

German-Austria’s independence _ is 
also regarded by the Swiss people as a 
measure in harmony with Switzerland's 
economic interests. If Austria had 
merged into Germany, then the Swiss 
export facilities would have been lim- 
ited by the very fact that it would have 
been dependent upon the decision of a 
country that has proved to be so often 
reckless toward the interests of a small 
country. Moreover, the western pow- 
ers would have avoided, on political 
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Capital $3,000,000 


Eighth Street 
Broadway & Sth St. 
New York 
Sherman 


Fifth Ave. & 32nd St. 
New York 











Foreign Exchange Department 


Letters of Credit Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the importation of 
merchandise through the use of dollar acceptances 


OFFICES 
Market and Fulton Aetna Flatbush 
81-83 Fulton St. 92 West Broadway 339 Flatbush Ave. 
New York New York Brooklyn 


Long Island City 
Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 


Irving Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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Surplus $1,000,000 


New Utrecht 
New Utrecht Ave. & 54thSt. 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn 














grounds, the transit of their goods to 
through 


Swiss territory adjacent to Germany, 


Eastern European markets 


which fact would have considerably af- 
fected the receipts of the Swiss rail- 
roads. 
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Meeting the Credit Needs of Europe 


By James S. ALEXANDER, 


President National Bank of Commerce in New York 


LANS for the protection of the 

American public in lending its 

money to Europe for rehabilita- 
tion are outlined in a statement made 
by James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, who declares his confidence that, 
both financially and in respect to prod- 
ucts, America can meet Europe’s needs. 
He adds, however, that “there are grave 
times ahead” unless a comprehensive 
scheme is adopted for organizing Amer- 
ican credit for the purpose. He advo- 
cates the allocation of American sup- 





plies and the coédrdination of the de- 
mand for them arising from the various 
European countries. Mr. Alexander is 
a member of the recently organized com- 
mittee of bankers, formed to work out 
ways and means to refinance Europe. 
His statement, published in the August 
issue of “Commerce Monthly,” issued 
by the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, is in part as follows: 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN INVESTORS 


Adequate protection for the American in- 
vesting public in placing its money at the 
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disposal of Europe for rehabilitation pur- 
poses is an essential factor in our continued 
efficient codéperation with the war-stricken 
nations. The paramount business problem 
before America now is the efficient organiza- 
tion of her credit resources for the purpose 
of financing Europe’s purchases of materials 
for consumption and reconstruction pending 
her economic recovery. Both credits and 
commodities must be supplied chiefly by 
America, and when we consider the amount 
of credit that must be found to meet Eu- 





JAMES S. ALEXANDER 
President National Bank of Commerce in New York 


rope’s exigencies for the rest of this year 
alone, it is apparent that extensive public 
cobperation will be required. 


EUROPE’S NEEDS 


Stated in broad terms, the situation is that 
Europe must have from the United States 
immense quantities of materials to rebuild 
and refit for a normally productive economic 
life. Europe’s international banking situa- 
tion is such that she cannot pay as she goes. 
Neither is her present productivity such as 
to enable her to pay for what she buys with 
what she produces—that is, to balance her 
imports by her exports in normal trade 
exchanges. 

As a result, Europe’s currently accumulat- 
ing debt to America, evidenced by our ab- 


normal monthly favorable balance of trade 
and the excessive exchange rates against 
Europe, is piling up her unbalanced obliga- 
tions to us to such an extent that a special 
means of financing her continuing pur- 
chases here must be developed. She must 
go on for some time to come buying on 
credit from us as she has in the past. But 
her government credits here are almost ex- 
hausted; and it would be impossible to sup- 
ply credits for the amounts required by 
unorganized private methods. 

The United States has the necessary sup- 
plies to meet the needs of Europe. Nature 
has responded to our increased agricultural 
efforts with crops of great bounty, and the 
nation’s industries are expanded and geared 
up to a degree of productivity never before 
attained. Nowhere else in the world can 
adequate supplies be found for Europe’s 
needs, and it is also true that the only 
available source of long time credits suffi- 
cient to finance her necessitous purchases is 
likewise the people of the United States 
itself. As a nation, therefore, we must both 
sell goods to Europe and we must supply 
her with the credit to make these purchases. 


PROBLEM ONE FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Great as this problem is, its solution 
should not be undertaken by governmental 
means. It should be carried out with pri- 
vate capital, not government funds. Never- 
theless, the necessary measures should be 
organized and administered on a semi-public 
basis and along lines that will have the sup- 
port and the approval of the Government of 
the United States. The actual power and 
authority, however, of whatever plan is 
adopted must come from widespread public 
coéperation rather than from government 
auspices. 

I say that there should be this removal 
from political control because of my faith 
in the ability of American business men of 
many and various interests to work together 
for a great common end when conditions re- 
quire it. If there is not this working to- 
gether, existing unsettled business conditions 
in Europe will grow worse and will inevita- 
bly extend to the United States as well. 
Therefore, from the selfish point of view of 
American interest, if from no other, this 
organization in our dealings with Europe is 
necessary in order to conserve America’s 
markets and avert possible industrial de- 
pression. 

Our industries are committed to an out- 
put greater in many respects than our own 
domestic trade alone will consume. Unless 
Europe is enabled to purchase the sur- 
pluses, we will be left with them on our 
hands, and we will have the picture on one 
hand of Europe suffering physically for need 
of them, and, on the other, of American in- 
dustries incurring great losses simply be- 
cause they were unable to get their goods to 
market. 
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56 Wall Street, New York 
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ITH OUR OWN BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 
Yokohama and Shanghai, and direct connections in the Dutch East Indies and 

Central and South America, we are in a position to extend to exporters and importers 

exceptional facilities for the transaction and extension of their foreign business. 

Shipments financed, acceptances given, letters of credit and bills of exchange issued. 


Our officers will be glad to advise with anyone interested in foreign trade 
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METHODS OF MARKETING AMERICAN GOODS 


There may be mentioned two general 
methods to be followed in marketing these 
American goods. One would be the unre- 
stricted, competitive method of normal times, 
where each individual industry and business 
man had to fight for his markets, and the 
strongest won. The other method is that of 
organization, where the total market for 
the United States, in respect to all nations 
and all commodities, would be submitted to 
analysis and allocation for the common good. 
I feel definitely that this second method 
must be followed under existing circum- 
stances for at least a short period of years, 
until such time as world-wide conditions 
work themselves back more nearly to normal. 


WHY ORGANIZED CONTROL OF CREDIT IS 
NECESSARY 


Granting that Europe is to carry on her 
purchases with us on a credit basis, let us 
consider exactly what this means. The peo- 
ples of Europe represent different degrees 
of credit risks. It would be safer to lend 
money in some countries than in others. 
Therefore, if there were not an organized 
control of American credit the stronger 
countries would be able to crowd the weaker 
countries out of our money markets, or else 
the weaker would be forced to pay exorbi- 
tant rates. 


| 
| Charles A. Holder i 
| 
| 
I 


They might be able to do this for a time, 
but they would have to conduct their busi- 
ness with us on such a ruinous basis that, in 
the long run, it would undoubtedly mean 
financial disaster to them and, by that very 
fact, financial loss to American investors who 
would be placed in the position of having 
loaned their money to bankrupt nations. 
From the point of view of American self- 
interest, therefore, and ignoring all claims 
of humanity, there must be an equalizing of 
credit opportunity as between the strong 
nations and the weak. 

Again, the commodities which Europe 
must come to America to get are many: 
food products, industrial metals, textiles, 
etc. Some are more profitable to produce 
and sell than others. Some would enjoy a 
greater immediate demand than others. The 
stronger commodities would naturally tend, 
therefore, to crowd our weaker commodities 
out of the market, although these less prof- 
itable commodities might, on the one hand, 
be essential to the lives of Europe’s mil- 
lions, and, on the other, might represent the 
livelihood and investments of millions of 
Americans. Unless, therefore, there is a 
correlation of purchases from this country, 
we are liable to see serious displacements in 
our business structure—that is, great pros- 
perity in some lines, great depressions in 
others. That would mean in the long run, 
due to the close interrelation existing among 
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all lines of industry, a depression ultimately 
of the whole business structure and possibly 
a collapse, the weaker elements pulling down 
the stronger. 

Finally, unless there is some sort of or- 
ganized control, American business will be 
thrown into the position of having to do 
business directly and individually with the 
concerns of Europe. Here, again, many 
concerns are much stronger than others. The 
strong concerns would be able to command 
first preference in their claims for American 
credit, but after their needs had been taken 
care of, there would be many others clamor- 
ing for assistance, and they would get it. 
Their collateral would represent second-rate 
security and command increasingly higher 
rates—rates that would undoubtedly attract 
American money, increasing the amount of 
our unsound investments. ‘To my mind this 
would be a grave danger and one from which 
the American public should be protected by 
the organized investment judgment of the 
country. 

This mere statement of the various aspects 
of the situation is indicative of the unsound 
conditions into which the world might be 
drawn, and demonstrates that this transi- 
tional period from the chaos of war to the 
orderly processes of peace must be handled 
in a broad-minded, coéperative way. We 
owe it to our own people to interpose be- 
tween them and unsafe European invest- 
ments some instrumentality that would obvi- 
ate, as far as possible, the foregoing 
dangers. 


A POOL OF EUROPE’S NEEDS AND A POOL OF 
AMERICA’S RESOURCES 


To serve these purposes a pool of Europe’s 
needs should be met by a pool of America’s 
resources — that is, America’s resources 
should be applied to Europe’s needs through 
a great, centralized credit organization, with 
extensive powers of coérdination. This may 
sound like an ideal plan stated in sweeping 
terms, but I think its details can be worked 
out in practical, concrete form. 

There seems to be no existing machinery 
adequate to do so. Therefore, a special in- 
strumentality must be set up, along lines re- 
cently suggested in behalf of American 
bankers’ groups, probably in the form of a 
great credit corporation with capital 
enough to handle transactions of the size 
that would be involved—that is, transactions 
representing not merely the business of indi- 
vidual concerns, but the combined require- 
ments of nations. 

A necessary step would seem to be that 
surveys be made of the commodity needs of 
the nations of Europe—that is, an estimate 
of how much copper, steel, cotton, wheat and 
other supplies would be required for Bel- 
gium and also for the other needful coun- 
tries. 

The supplies available in America are 
great, but they are not so great as to meet 
unlimited and unbalanced demands. There- 
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fore, there should be a judicious rationing 
of our commodities among the nations re- 
quiring them, in accordance with their needs. 
America’s export markets should be as broad 
as Europe’s requirements, thus serving, on 
one hand, not only the greatest good for hu- 
manity, but on the other conserving and 
developing America’s business on sound 
lines, making sure that we shall sell, first, 
only where real needs exist, and, secondly, 
only where we shall be sure ultimately of 
getting our pay. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADEQUATE CREDITS 


In addition to this rationing and alloca- 
tion of commodities there is the question of 
establishing adequate credits in this coun- 
try to be considered. The necessary credits 
will be great, so that they must be carried 
to the investing public of the whole country 
in the form of bonds or debentures. 

Because of the deferred maturities of 
these debentures the banks should not be 
expected to absorb them. There will have 
to be an appeal to the general public both 
on the grounds of a safe and lucrative in- 
vestment and for the sake of humanity. 
These are the immediate aspects of the mat- 
ter; but back of it all we must not forget 
that it will be, in the last analysis, a means 
of conserving and maintaining the business 
prosperity and integrity of the whole nation 
in the long run, and to protect our own 
people from unsound investments in Euro- 
pean securities. 

The security behind these debentures 
should make them almost equal to Govern- 
ment bonds in the point of safety, but we 
must not overlook the fact, also, that Amer- 
ica must respond to the sale of these deben- 
tures in a spirit of humanity. Business and 
humanity are two great social forces which 
must work together in the present problem. 

As to the security behind the debentures, 
they must be based on everything in the 
way of collateral that Europe is able to 
offer. The individual European buyer must 
be prepared to give a general mortgage 
upon his entire assets. His loan should be 
further endorsed by a consortium of banks 
in his own country, reinforced, where pos- 
sible, by government guarantees. Thus 
every debenture sold to an American in- 
vestor would have behind it equal security, 
consisting of the pool of all the collateral 
supplied by Europe. There, in other words, 
would be no direct loans against the col- 
lateral of weak concerns or nations individ- 
ually by the American investor; neither 
would the strong be allowed to monopolize 
the benefits. 

In pledging their entire assets in the pool, 
the individual borrowers must foresee all 
legitimate needs to avoid the grave embar- 
rassment of having to ask for additional 
credits after all assets have previously been 
pledged. This consideration will make im- 
perative an economic survey of the require- 
ments of Europe. Whether we consider 
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0 specific interests within the nations, prop- on collateral of very uncertain value. I be- 

t erly codrdinated—that is, to industries, jieve that unless some broad-minded scheme 

re manufactures, transportation lines and even his , 1 dt vert thie lett 

e to municipalities requiring funds for recon- of this sort vd - apeee Se even " - ” 

S struction, so that they may be able to re- _ unsound condition, there are grave times 

= store their business activities. ahead. 
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Mexican International Corporation 

T 

e [NTEREST in Mexico as a field of under the laws of the State of Dela- 

1 future development and financing is ware, and offices will be maintained both 

i evidenced in the announcement of the in New York and in Mexico City. Its 

-- organization of the Mexican Interna- purposes are set forth as: (1) The in- 

il tional Corporation by a group which in- _ vestigation of existing enterprises to de- 

: cludes officers of important American termine their physical and financial con- 

“ sanking and business houses. dition, management, and future pros- 

r This corporation has been organized pects, and the development therefrom of 
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The Union Bank 


of Manchester, 





Ii 


Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester. Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 


= = ° LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- = 
oa 1mite FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, = 
= Bury, RocHDALE, STockporT, HaLIl- = 
= Fax (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. = 
= ($5=£) = 
2 Nominal Capital . $12,500,000 = 
= Paid-up Capital . . . 3,750,000 = 
= Reserve Capital ‘ 3,750,000 Es 
= Subscribed Capital . . 7,500,000 M4 
= Reserves .  . : 2,718,350 = 
= Surplus over Liabilities - _10,218,350 = 
= Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of = 
= the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 3 
= the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. Collections promptly = 
= dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, =Z 
= oras desired. Favorable terms. = 
= North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. = 
TM 
plans for refinancing and extension charge of the corporation’s offices and 


which will procure for the corporation 
an interest in the enterprise; (2) the in- 
vestigation of proposed enterprises to 
determine their merit, probable cost, and 
future prospects, and the development 
therefrom of plans for the financing, 
construction, management, and ultimate 
disposition of the enterprise; (3) the 
investment in, underwriting, and organ- 
ization of underwriting syndicates for 
the development and operation of such 
enterprises in Mexico as may be ap- 
proved by the corporation. Should de- 
velopments indicate the necessity there- 
for, the corporation will establish a 
service department to furnish informa- 
tion and service of a character in keep- 
ing with its purposes. 

The officers of the corporation will 
be: President, Thomas H. Gillespie, 
president of T. A. Gillespie Company; 
vice-presidents, George J. McCarty, 
president of the Mercantile Banking 
Company, Ltd., of Mexico City, and H. 
S. Brown. Mr. McCarty will be in 
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organization in Mexico City. He has 
resided in Mexico for more than twenty 
years, and in the conduct of his business 
has acquired a personal knowledge of 
existing Mexican enterprises, their past 
history and present condition. Mr. 
Brown will be in charge of the corpora- 
tion’s offices and organization in New 
York. He has had seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in financial work in New York 
City and has spent considerable time in 
Mexico. During the war he was chief 
of the Finance Division of the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production in Washington, 
and after the signing of the armistice 
became an assistant to the United States 
Liquidation Commission in Paris. 

The board of directors of the corpo- 
ration will be composed of Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Thomas H. 
Gillespie, George J. McCarty, Grayson 
M. P. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; James H. Perkins, vice-president 




















London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, LONDON. 


Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. 


Antwerp Branch: 22 Place de Meir 
Lisbon Branch: Rua Aurea 


($5 £1.) 
CAPITAL (Authorized) - - = = = $20,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - = 15,000,000 
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RESERVE FUND - = = = = = 10,500,000 
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BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
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FUAY :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu and Salto. 
ARGENTINA :—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, 


Tucuman, 


Also in Buenos Aires :—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 2122 and 
CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 
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Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 


Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wx. x. rossrs, aceyr. 























of the National City Bank, New York; 
William C. Potter, of Guggenheim 
Brothers; Charles S. Sargent, Jr., of 
Kidder, Peabody and Company ; Eugene 
V. R. Thayer, president of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and H. S. 
Brown. 

The capital stock of the corporation 
will be divided into two classes. There 
will be 10,000 shares of preferred, seven 
per cent. cumulative stock of the par 
value of $100 and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon stock with a par value of $5. Both 
classes of the stock will be subscribed 
for in cash at par, twenty-five per cent. 
of the subscription being immediately 
payable and the remaining seventy-five 
per cent. being payable in whole or in 
part at such time as the directors may 
determine. Subscribers to the preferred 
stock will have the right to subscribe to 
an equal number of shares of the com- 
mon stock. 

In announcing the organization of the 
corporation, Harvey D. Gibson and 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, the syndicate 





managers, 
ment: 


For the United States the course of Mex- 
ican affairs is particularly vital, and if prop- 
erly followed should offer unusual oppor- 
tunities. Not only is Mexico so located as 
to afford a natural field for investment and 
development by our people, but she has un- 
exploited natural resources, the mere 
scratching of which would provide the means 
to clear off all her national debt and place 
her on a sound financial basis. With a soil 
capable of producing all the cereal crops and 
ninety per cent. of all the known fruits of 
the world, with vast tracts of timber, includ- 
ing many varieties of precious hardwoods 
and dyewoods, with a wide range of climate, 
with every known mineral, and with oil fields 
which exported more than sixty-three mil- 
lion barrels in 1918, Mexico needs only a re- 
turn to normal conditions and the introduc- 
tion of modern methods and modern machin- 
ery to bring her quickly into the front rank 
of the producing world. 


& 
Union de Banques Suisses 


HE condensed statement of the 

Union de Banques Suisses (head 

office, Zurich) for December 31, 1918, 
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made the following state- 
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showed that the capital fully paid was 
50,000,000 francs against 40,000,000 
francs December 31, 1917. In the 
same time the reserves rose from 11,- 
300,000 francs to 12,400,000 francs, 
the deposits and current accounts from 
222,695,880 francs to 260,442,368 
frances, and the aggregate of the bal- 
ance-sheet from 330,934,718 francs to 
387,685,897 francs. The turnover for 
the years named, in millions of francs, 
was: 


sR Ce ee 5,172 
DE vieveenswasiadednawan eee 8,171 
Sarre rr err rey 10,445 
BP 60S scashecesewcohesane 15,104 


Dividends paid in 1918 were at the 
rate of seven and one-half per cent., 
against seven per cent. in 1917 and six 
per cent. 1914-1916. 


& 
Test of Italian Character 


ROM the monthly circular of the 

Italian Discount and Trust Com- 

pany, New York, is obtained the fol- 
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lowing in regard to the economic trials 
which the Italian people are at present 
undergoing: 


Speaking from an economic viewpoint, the 
moral fibre of the Italian people is at this 
moment being put to what is, perhaps, the 
severest test in the history of the nation. 
The capacity of the Italian, however, to 
stand up under this cycle of adversity is not 
questioned seriously by anyone familiar with 
the Italian character. With a coal shortage 
that is retarding industrial progress, the 
building of Italian ships and the acquire- 
ment of foreign tonnage to carry coal into 
Italy are going ahead as rapidly as the 
kingdom’s resources and credit facilities per- 
mit. So far as industrial organization goes, 
northern Italy is surpassed by few, if any, 
of the other European countries; and it is 
no less true that of all the warring nations 
Italy is the richest in human material. 

The one element essential to industrial 
greatness which Italy, as a whole, now lacks, 
but which she is coming to, is the American 
principle of large-scale production. The last 
few decades of American industrial history 
hold out valuable lessons to Italian manu- 
facturers which many of them have thor- 
oughly mastered. They have seen groups of 
industries in the United States developed to 
their fullest capacity by the use of machin- 
ery as a substitute for manual labor; they 
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Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


RAFAEL 


Authorized Capital ‘. 
Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’! 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank and The 

Guaranty Trust Company 


have seen how it is possible to produce high- 
grade goods, pay high wages to operatives, 
and still make a profit—all by means of a 
system of acute specialization and standard- 
ization of parts. The widespread adoption 
of American methods by Italian industry is 
only a matter of time, since the great lead- 
ers in the major industries are beginning to 
set the pace for the others. 


& 


New Capital Issues’ in Great 
Britain 
THAT British investments are grad- 


ually reviving appears from some 
statistics published in the “Monthly Re- 
view” issued by the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, Ltd. The new 
capital subscriptions in the United 
Kingdom for the first six months of 
1919 amounted to £79,039,268, com- 
pared with £12,813,128 for the first six 
months of 1918. Commenting on pres- 
ent conditions, the publication men- 
tioned says: 


Before the war it was calculated from 
data then available that this country was in- 
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Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 
ELISEO SENDRES, President 


D. GARCIA, Cashier 
O. M. SHUMAN, Chief Foreign Dept. 


Transacts general banking business. 
principal cities of the world. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


MORENO, Secretary 


($0.50 = 1 peso) 


- (pesos) 10,000,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
e 2,250,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


Paris; Comptoir Nat’! d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. | 
Chicago: Continental & Commercial Nat’! | 
Bank } 
Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and | 
The Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


vesting overseas about £200,000,000 a year; 
in other words we were furnishing that sum 
annually to foreign and colonial countries to 
enable payment to be made for a large por- 
tion of the goods which they required. At 
the same time about £50,000,000 a year were 
subscribed to home enterprises. Now, how- 
ever, loans to other countries are quite 
small, apart from the Government’s advances 
made to Allies and Dominions, and by far 
the greater part of the money so far raised 
from the public this year has been for home 
purposes. Until all restrictions have been 
removed it is unlikely that capital for other 
countries will be raised here to any great 
extent, although the more speedily such a 
step can be taken with assurance the more 
rapidly will our export trade improve. 


& 


Swiss Loan Placed in New 
York 


LAST month a syndicate of New 

York bankers composed of Lee, 
Higginson & Company, fiscal agents of 
the Swiss Government in this country; 
the Guarantee Trust Company and the 
National City Company purchased and 
offered for sale an issue of $30,000,000 
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five and one-half per cent. ten-year 
Swiss bonds. The bonds were offered 
for subscription at 964%, to yield over 
six per cent. The Swiss Government 
proposes to use the funds to purchase 
foodstuffs, machinery and other Amer- 
ican commodities. 

A part of the funds thus obtained 
probably will be used to retire the last 
$5,000,000 of an issue of $15,000,000 
floated in this country by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment in 1915. 


tt 


Death of Sir Edward H. 
Holden 


NTERNATIONAL banking and 

financial circles heard with deep re- 
gret of the death of Sir Edward H. 
Holden, which occurred in Scotland, 
July 23. 

Sir Edward Hopkinson Holden was 
born in Tottington, near Manchester, 





SIR EDWARD H. HOLDEN, BART. 


England, May 11, 1848. He was a 
member of Parliament from 1906 to 
1910 and was chairman of the London 
City and Midland Bank., Ltd., the larg- 
est bank in the world, with deposits of 
$1,674,000,000 and capital of $318,- 
000,000. For many years he had been 
one of the leading financial authorities 
in England. In 1916 he was a mem- 
ber of the British and French Commis- 
sion which visited the United States for 
the purpose of negotiating the placing 
of Anglo-French bonds in the American 
market, and rendered highly valuable 
services in this connection. 


& 


British Overseas Bank 


T is announced by Frederick C. Hard- 
ing, New York agent of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, that the pros- 
pectus of the British Overseas Bank has 
been made public. According to the 
prospectus the new British bank is 
capitalized for £2,000,000 sterling, 
£1,000,000 of which will be known as 
“A” ordinary shares with a par value of 
£5, which will be offered to the public, 
and £1,000,000 in “B” shares, which 
will be held by the stockholding banks. 
The British Overseas Bank, the new- 
est of the English banks organized for 
foreign business, forms a combination of 
interests of seven of England’s largest 
banking institutions, including the An- 
glo-South American Bank, Ltd., the Do- 
minion Bank of Canada, Glyn Mills, 
Currie & Company, Hoares, the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank; the Northern 
Banking Company, Ltd., Belfast; the 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., and the 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 

The purpose of the new organization 
is to establish and maintain branches in 
strategic centers for trade throughout 
the world and where the participating 
banks are not now represented by 
branches. Thus the facilities for finan- 
cial and banking service to clients of the 
stockholding banks will be facilitated 
by connections in all parts of the world. 
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You Will Profit 


Both in your domestic and foreign 
business through connection with the 
strongest and most efficient banking in- 


stitutions. 


Our close affiliations with the best 
financial institutions everywhere enable 
us to offer world-wide service. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


of Boston 


Deposits’ - - 
Resources - 


- - $175,000,000 
over 240,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Lloyds Bank and Australian 
Bank Co-operate 


FFICIAL sanction has been given 

by the English bank amalgamation 
committee to the arrangement between 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, and the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited, under 
which Lloyds Bank will subscribe for 
50,000 shares out of a total new issue 
of 100,000 shares of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, at £5 10s. per 
share. 

Sir John Ferguson, K.B.E., London 
manager of the National Bank of Scot- 
land, Limited, has been appointed an 
additional general manager of Lloyds 


Bank. 
& 


Bank of British West Africa 
Makes Stock Increase 
R. APPLEBY, New York agent of 
the Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., has received a cablegram from the 
A 








directors of the bank in London advis- 
ing that the British Treasury has given 
permission for the issue of the remain- 
ing 55,000 shares, of which 15,000 
have been sold to Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., 
and the remaining 40,000 are being 
offered to existing shareholders. In 
addition to the 15,000 shares above 
mentioned Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., have 
acquired a further 15,000 in the open 
market, giving them 30,000 shares out 
of a total of 200,000 shares. 

Mr. Beaumont Pease, the deputy 
chairman of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., has 
joined the board of the Bank of British 
West Africa, Ltd., and the Earl of Sel- 
bourne, K. G., G. C. M. G., has joined 
the board of Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd. 

The annual general meeting of the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., was 
held in London on the 23rd of July, 
when the above arrangements were pre- 
sented to the shareholders for ratifica- 
tion. 

The Bank of British West Africa, 
Ltd., recently declared a dividend of 
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eight per cent. for the year, together 
with a bonus of one per cent. 


& 
Trend of Brazil’s Trade 


HE United States during the last 
five years has become the chief fac- 
tor in Brazil’s import trade. In 1918, 
when Brazil’s total imports aggregated 
$247,000,000, the United States sup- 
plied commodities valued at $89,000,- 
000. British shipments to Brazil 
amounted to $50,000,000; Argentina, 
$47,000,000, and French, $12,000,000. 
In 1913 the United Kingdom led in 
exports to Brazil, supplying her with 
goods valued at $80,000,000 out of total 
imports of $326,000,000. Germany sent 
goods amounting to $57,000,000; the 
United States, $51,000,000; France, 
$32,000,000; Argentina, $24,000,000. 


& 


Anglo-South American Bank 
Extends Facilities 


REDERICK C. HARDING, agent 

in New York of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Limited, has announced 
the opening of a new branch of that in- 
stitution at Lima, Peru. This is in 
conformance with the policy of the bank 
to meet fully the necessity of business 
for complete banking facilities in South 
America. 

With the opening of the branch in 
Peru, the Anglo-South American Bank 
will have increased the number of its 
branches in South America to twenty- 
two. Heretofore the interests of the 
bank in the Peruvian territory have been 
cared for through its affiliations with the 
Banco del Peru y Londres. This new 
branch, however, materially augments 
the importance of Anglo-South Amer- 
ican service for direct personal repre- 
sentation for its customers in that terri- 
tory. The old connection, however, will 
be retained. 

Norman Stenning, formerly manager 
of the Banco del Peru vy Londres, who 
will be in charge of the branch at Lima, 
has had wide experience in Peruvian 


banking and business matters. For 
many years he was manager of the Men- 
doza branch of the Anglo-South Amer- 
ican Bank in Argentina and has long 
been prominent in banking and business 
affairs in South America. His experi- 
ence and knowledge render him thor- 
oughly familiar with affairs in that ter- 
ritory. 

The announcement of the opening of 
the branch at Lima follows closely the 
announcement that a branch of the bank 
had been established at Valencia, Spain. 
The Anglo-South American Bank now 
maintains thirty-one branches in the 
most important commercial and indus- 
trial centers of Europe and South 


America. 
& 


Havre Branch of Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has received permission 
from State Superintendent of Banks 
George I. Skinner to open a branch in 
Havre, France. It was stated by the 
company that its very large business in 
the financing of cotton shipments from 
this country to France made the opening 
of a branch at that port, in addition to 
the company’s office in Paris, necessary. 
For similar reasons a branch was re- 
cently opened in Liverpool, England, in 
addition to the company’s office in 


London. 
co? 


Opportunities for Stock- 
Raising in Colombia 


CCORDING to advices received by 

the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas from the American Mercantile Bank 
of Colombia, there are attractive oppor- 
tunities for the development of stock- 
raising in Colombia. The price of meat 
products is continually advancing and 
at the same time the world’s supply is 
annually becoming more restricted as 
greater amounts of the available pasture 
lands are being claimed for agricultural 
purposes. As a result. within a short 
time we shall be forced to give our at- 
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tention to one of Colombia’s resources 
which long ago should have provided a 
fertile field for the investment of Amer- 
ican capital. 

Colombia has some 80,000,000 hec- 
tares of land suited to cattle raising. 
Using Argentina as a basis of compari- 
son, it can be assumed that one hectare 
could easily sustain one animal. This 
means, therefore, that Colombia is capa- 
ble of supporting 80,000,000 cattle. At 
present the republic is said to contain 
about 7,000,000. 

Regions adapted to cattle raising are 
to be found in all parts of Colombia 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the 
northeastern corner to the valley of the 
Patia in the southwest. The pasture 
lands of the Goajira peninsula are said 
to provide almost unlimited resources 
tor cattle farming, and although the In- 
dians have large herds of cattle, at least 
ninety per cent. of the available pasture 
is lost in default of cattle to consume it. 

Throughout all the important river 

illeys, including the Magdalena, the 


Simi, the Atrato, the Cauca and the 
Patia are vast stretches which have 
long been waiting the coming of the cat- 
tle industry. The most important lo- 
cality from the standpoint of future 
possibilities is that which includes the 
Casanare sabanas, extensive plains with 
natural pastures, containing approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 hectares. 

In addition to its ample pasture land, 
its geographical proximity to the mar- 
kets of the United States and Europe 
gives Colombia a decided advantage 
over Argentina in any competition which 
might take place with that country. 
From six to ten days should suffice to 
secure delivery in the case of meat 
shipped from the Atlantic ports, while 
not over eight to fourteen would be 
needed for that exported from Buena- 
ventura through the Panama Canal. 

In relation to other industries, stock- 
raising has a decided advantage because 
of the small amount of labor required 
for its prosecution. With an area of 
about 450,000 square miles, Colombia’s 
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population totals only some 5,000,000, 
as a result of which any industry re- 
quiring a large supply of labor might 
meet with considerable difficulty along 
this line. For stock-raising, however, 
the labor item is relatively small, and 
there should be no difficulty in securing 
plenty of skilled stock herders, espe- 
cially as the natives take naturally to 
this form of work. 

At the present time the lands nearer 
the sea coast or navigable rivers offer 
the most inducements, for transporta- 
tion to interior ports is poor. In se- 
lecting lands for cattle-raising it should 
also be borne in mind that the Atlantic 
ports provide better shipping facilities 
than the Pacific ports and are also 
nearer the leading markets. 


& 


Governor of Commonwealth 
Bank Reappointed 


NNOUNCEMENT is made in the 

“Insurance and Banking Record” 
of the reappointment of Denison K. 
Miller as governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia for a period 
of seven years from June 1, 1919, at a 
salary of £4,000 per annum. 

Mr. Miller’s first term of office as 
governor of the Commonwealth Bank 
began on June 1, 1912. The savings 
bank department of the bank was 
opened almost immediately, and on Jan- 
uary 20, 1913, the opening of the gen- 
eral banking department took place, 
only about eighteen months before the 
war started. Two main tasks have had 
to be undertaken since 1912. The first 
was the establishment of the bank on 
lines that would be sound, and in the 
hands of Mr. Miller as an able and ex- 
perienced banker this has been success- 
fully accomplished. The second was 
the outcome of the war, which gave rise 
to problems of a nature to which the 
present generation of business men were 
strangers in 1914, and upon a scale 
which the world has never before 
known. In taking its part in the strug- 
gle, Australia has had to make many ef- 
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forts of a novel character in addition to 
the main effort represented by the dis- 
patch of a large body of men, one of 
the most important of these efforts be- 
ing the flotation of internal loans to an 
amount that would have been regarded 
as impracticable but for the fact that 
the public was prepared to concentrate 
its resources upon the object in view. 





DENISON MILLER 
Governor Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


In carrying out the various operations 
involved, the Commonwealth Bank has 
worthily played its part. With the con- 
clusion of the war a fresh set of prob- 
lems may be expected to arise, and in 
the treatment of these also the bank 
will doubtless have an important part to 


play. 
& 
A Tribute to Governor Miller 


C OMMENTING on the operations 

of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, “The Review” of Melbourne and 
Sydney pays this tribute to the ability 
of Governor Denison Miller. who has 
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so prosperously guided the career of 
that institution: 


While on the point of profit making by the 
Commonwealth Bank, a feature of general 
interest to the public and particular interest 
to bankers may be fitly noted. Mr. Deni- 
son Miller’s first term as governor of the 
bank is about to expire, and will terminate 
before the date of the next balance. When 
that appointment was announced there were 
not a few who, equal to discovering that a 
salary of £4,000 per annum meant £28,000 
for the seven years’ term, shook their heads, 
saying, “It’s a lot of money.” No doubt, 
half the salary, increased by two and one- 
half per cent. of the net profit, would have 
seemed much more favorable to the State, 
seeing that no capital was being put into 
the venture. Yet the facts prove that half 
salary and one per cent. of the profit would 
have cost the country twenty-five per cent. 
more for Mr. Miller’s services, notwithstand- 
ing that for two years the profit was in- 
visible. For the final year of his first term 
the governor of Australia’s state bank would 
gain by accepting a penny in the £1 of the 
net profit in lieu of salary. This is, indeed, 
a brilliant record. No wonder the Govern- 
ment was eager to secure a continuation of 
such services. 


& 


Western Australian Bank 


HIS institution held its 155th half- 

yearly meeting of shareholders at 
the head office in Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, May 7, Sir E. H. Wittenoom, 
chairman of directors, presiding. 

The report for the half-year ended 
March 31 last showed that the net 
profit, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, for rebate on discounted 
bills current, for interest on deposits, 
and for all expenses of management was 
£29,560 2s. 8d., and that the balance 
from the previous half-year was £23,460 
3s. 10d., making a total of £53,020 6s. 
6d. From this the directors had re- 
solved to pay a dividend of £1 per share 
(free of dividend duty), thus absorbing 
£25,000, and to carry forward £28,020 
6s. 6d. The reserve fund amounted to 
£700,000, and the reserved profits to- 
talled £28,020 6s. 6d. During the half- 
vear the Dangin branch has been with- 
lrawn. 

The chairman, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and_balance-sheet, 
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said that the operations of the bank for 
the last six months must be considered 
satisfactory, inasmuch as the bank not 
only maintained, even in these abnormal 
times, the excellent dividend which had 
become almost customary, but had in 
addition provided a substantial amount 
to be carried forward. The profits for 
the last six months had exceeded those 
of the previous period by £439, and 
those of the previous March by £1,307. 
The deposits show an increase of £291,- 
000 over the previous half-year. The 
advances had been reduced by over 
£56,000, and the amount under the 
heading of “Specie, bullion, ete.,” had 
increased by £291,000. 


& 
Chinese Revised Tariff 


HE Asia Banking Corporation, at 

35 Broadway, New York, has 
issued for general distribution a book- 
let containing the complete draft of 
China’s revised tariff. In addition to 
a tabulated classification of duty rates 
on all articles, the booklet gives the 
rules governing the administration of 
the tariff and an explanation of the 
methods to be used in settling questions 
regarding procedure. 

The revision, as submitted to the min- 
isters of foreign governments in Peking, 
gives the following articles complete ex- 
emption from Chinese import duty: 
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Officers and Staff at the Hankow Branch, Asia Banking Corporation 


Foreign rice, cereals, and flour; gold 
and silver, both bullion and coin; print- 
ed books; charts; maps; periodicals, 
and newspapers. The importation of 
arms, ammunition, and all munitions of 
war is prohibited, except at the requisi- 
tion of the Chinese Government. 


& 


Hankow Branch of Asia 
Banking Corporation 


HE Hankow branch of the Asia 

Banking Corporation, with Assist- 
ant Treasurer R. Weusthoff as acting 
manager, is one of four branches now in 
operation in China, the others being lo- 
cated at Shanghai, Peking, and Tien- 
tsin. In addition, other branches will 
be established shortly at Hongkong, 
Harbin, Changsha, Manila, P. I., and 
Vladivostok. 

The City of Hankow, frequently re- 
ferred to in the Far East as the Chi- 
cago of China, is situated in the heart 
of that country on the left bank of the 
Yangtze River, 600 miles from the sea. 
It has a population of approximately 
800,000, of whom about 1,200 are for- 
eigners. 

Next to Shanghai, Hankow ranks as 
the great trading center of the country. 


It is situated at the limit of navigation 
for ocean-going steamships—midway be- 
tween Tientsin in the north and Canton 
in the south. For ocean-going vessels 
Hankow can be reached for about nine 





Compradore’s Office, Hankow Branch, Asia 
Banking Corporation 


months of the year. Small river steam- 
ers and boats are able to navigate more 
than 1,000 miles farther up the Yang- 
tze to the west from Hankow, while the 
Han River is navigable for more than 
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300 miles northwest from Hankow. 
Through the Yangtze River and the 
Poyang Lake, Hankow is in direct com- 
munication with the resourceful Prov- 
ince of Kiangsi to the south. 

With Wuchang and Hanyang, Han- 
kow forms what is known as the Wuhan 
group of cities, with a population of ap- 
proximately 1,300,000. These three 
cities make up the commercial, indus- 
trial and financial heart of China, and 
occupy a position unique both commer- 
cially and economically. It is esti- 
mated, in fact, that the city of Hankow 
is the distributing point for upwards of 
80,000,000 people. In 1917 there 
were about 4,000 foreigners in these 
three cities, and about 225 business 
firms, of which 64 were British, 64 Jap- 
anese, and 19 American. 

Hankow is primarily a port of ex- 
ports. The tea industry is a vital fac- 
tor in the export trade. The curing of 
hides is extensively carried on, and 
there have also been established match 
and albumen factories. 

The exports from Hankow to the 
United States during 1918 showed a 
deficit of about $7,000,000 as compared 
with 1917, but nevertheless the showing 


is quite satisfactory when considered in 
connection with the general export 
trade, and shows an increase over all 
other preceding years. The value of 
the principal items of export invoiced at 
Hankow for the United States in 1918 
totalled about $16,500,000. It should 
be noted, however, that the restrictions 
placed upon the granting of licenses for 
imports in the United States formed a 
handicap to the general trade. The ex- 
tension of the trading of Japanese 
firms with the United States out of 
Hankow is indicated by the fact that in 
1917 only six Japanese firms forward- 
ing their invoices through the American 
consulate exported directly to the 
United States, whereas in 1918 there 
were nine. Moreover, this does not 
represent the total number of Japanese 
firms in Hankow engaged in shipping to 
the United States, as many of them ship 
cargo to Japan for consolidation with 
similar cargoes from that country. 

The chief imports into Hankow are 
rice, sesamum, seed, tobacco, silk, 
sugar, medicinal plants, musk and furs 
—all from the interior of China—and, 
from abroad, cotton goods, kerosene, 
sugar, and sundries. The demand for 
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steel and steel products is increasing 
steadily. The bulk of the transactions 
in these goods is conducted almost ex- 
clusively through Shanghai firms, which 
have local agencies, and in some in- 
stances branch houses, for reaching the 
local trade. For this business it would 
be advisable for American firms to form 


General Banking Quarters, Hankow Branch, Asia 
Banking Corporation 


a connection, for all of China, with a 
Shanghai house. Nearly 6,000,000 
pounds of hoop iron, valued at about 
$300,000, were imported into Hankow 
during 1916. The roads in Hankow 
are not conducive to joy-riding, but 
what market there is belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the American automobile. 

The prosperity of Hankow is due, in 
no small measure, to its many facilities 
for communication and transport. It 
has two great rivers—the Yangtze and 
the Han—which make their junction at 
this point, and into these two rivers, in- 
numerable smaller streams, affording 
navigation for Chinese craft drawing 
very lightly, pour their water. The 
Han River carries down a large fleet of 
“junks,”” laden with raw materials trom 
Hupeh, Honan and Shensi. 

There is no other great city in the 
world six hundred miles from the ocean 
that is accessible to ocean-going steam- 
ers of considerable tonnage. These 
communication facilities are backed up 
by the fact that they bring Hankow into 
direct touch with wealthy regions 
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abounding in every kind of natural re- 
source, and a population that can meet 
all the demands made upon it for labor 
and industry. Hankow is directly con- 
nected with the cities of Peking and. 
Tientsin by rail. And railways already 
under construction or projected’ will 
shortly place Hankow in direct touch 
with Canton, Yunan, Burma and Shang- 
hai. From Peking and Tientsin; Han- 
kow is brought into direct rail’ commu- 
nication with Petrograd, Paris; and all 
the other European capitals—with one 
exception: the intervention of twenty 
miles of English Channel separates it 
from London. : 

The local manufacturing industries 
include, besides the Government iron 
works and arsenals, cotton and silk 
weaving, coal mining, tanning, flour 
milling, and bean oil milling. A new 
telephone system for the Wuhan group 
of cities has recently been contracted 
for. The Hanyang Iron and Steel 
Works at Hankow is the largest Chi- 
nese establishment of its kind in the 
country; trade connections and loans, 


Corner of Compradore’s Office at Hankow Branch of 
Asia Banking Corporation Showing Shroffs at 
Their Desks Who Serve as Checkers on 
all Transactions 


however, are giving the Japanese con- 
trol of it. 

Another Chinese organization at Han- 
kow is the Yangtze Engineering Works, 
Ltd. 

The value of the property in Hankow 
now under American ownership is in 
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excess of $8,000,000. Many firms, 
owing to the strategic location of this 
city, have opened branch offices, and as 
a result the import and export has in- 
creased, and will continue to go ahead. 
There exists very little evidence, how- 
ever, of the American manufacturer 
endeavoring to avail himself of the op- 
portunity of securing a strong footing 
in the most important of Chinese im- 
ports, namely, cotton textiles and yarns. 
The market is there, if the American 
manufacturers are willing to adapt 
themselves to the requirements of the 
Chinese, especially in the matter of mer- 
chandise which is designed to fit the 
economical purse of the Chinese con- 
sumer. 


& 


Growing Power and Prestige 
for Japan 


EVIEWING trade and market con- 
ditions in foreign countries, a bul- 
letin recently issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York pays the 
following tribute to the growing prestige 
of Japan. 


Separated from the scene of the deciding 
struggle by half the circumference of the 
earth, it is nevertheless true that of all the 
chief belligerents Japan emerges with the 
greatest proportional increase of power and 
prestige, and the best prospect for immedi- 
ate material gain. Half a century ago 
Japan was an isolated and unimportant lit- 
tle country, overpopulated, and eking out a 
bare agrarian existence with little or no con- 





tact with the world. To-day she stands 
aecepted as one of the great powers of the 
earth, Her industrial capacity has been 
doubled by the demands which the Far East 
has made upon her during the war. She is 
established in markets into which she had 
barely entered at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Her expedition to Siberia has given her a 
sort of prior ‘right in that country when it 
is finally opened to free trading, and through 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia, British 
India, and other Eastern regions her goods 
are known and accepted as never before. 
But greatest of all must stand her new influ- 
ence in China, crowned by the temporary 
heritage of the German concession in Shan- 
tung. 

Japan has been called the Great Britain 
of the East. Whatever of merit there may 
be in the comparison, there is no doubt that 
her geographical position, as well as the 
temperament and ability of her people, make 
it appear that she has barely begun to exert 
her influence upon the world of trade and 
industry. 


& 


Japanese-American Bank 


T IS reported that plans are about 
completed for the organization in 
Japan of an international bank to be 
owned jointly by Japanese and Amer- 
ican bankers and capitalists. The proj- 
ect, it is stated, was first suggested by 
bankers of California when Baron Me- 
gata visited the United States as head 
of the Japanese Financial and Economic 
Commission. The movement is inter- 
esting bankers and capitalists on both 
sides of the Pacific as the first attempt 
toward a joint stock bank between 
American and Japanese bankers. 
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Trade between the United 
States and the Nether- 
ands East Indies 


UST prior to his departure for Hol- 
land, on his way back to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, a complimentary din- 
ner was given to K. R. Van den Berg, 
vice-president and managing director of 
the Bank of Java. Mr. Van den Berg 
was in the United States for several 
months making investigations for the 
purpose of developing closer business 
relations between the United States and 
the Netherlands East Indies. The com- 
plimentary dinner referred to was given 
at the Plaza Hotel in New York and 
was attended by a number of prominent 
bankers and manufacturers. Mr. Van 
den Berg, in reply to the complimentary 
remarks addressed to him, said: 


When I received my appointment as Spe- 
cial Commissioner to the United States from 
the Netherlands-Indian Government, it was 
the wish of that Government that I should 
be before everything else the bearer of the 
most friendly sentiments of international 
cordiality toward the Government and the 
- people I should visit. Now that the Euro- 
pean war has come to a satisfactory ending, 
an issue which the United States has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about, the 
Pacific Ocean, along which coast nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s population are teeming, 
will become more and more the arena of the 
world’s commerce. As a great colony bor- 
dering on that ocean and supporting some 
forty-seven million people, we are vitally in- 
terested in that commerce and realize the 
value of friendly relations with the other 
members of what I might call the Pacific 
group of nations. We are particularly de- 
sirous to apply “the hands across the ocean 
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idea” to the United States. Our strong 
feelings in this respect are prompted by the 
knowledge that America has no axe to grind 
and in all probability will accept our prof- 
fered hand in the friendliest of manners. 

Now it has been the firm conviction of my 
Government that the way to promote and 
maintain firm and happy relations between 
America and the Dutch East Indies must be 
based on the high principle of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy between the peoples 
of the two countries. Such true under- 
standing and sympathy can only be attained 
by sound mutual trade relations. It has, 
therefore, been my endeavor during my brief 
stay in the United States to develop a 
clearer knowledge of the business opportuni- 
ties existing between the two countries, and 
to promote a closer commercial relationship. 

In the matter of trade the situation is the 
same. We need your cotton, your machin- 
ery, railway equipment and other manufac- 
tures, while we can supply you our tin, rub- 
ber, oils, spices and other products peculiar 
to the Far East, where much manual labor 
is employed, and there is nothing in the way 
that will clash with our mutual interests in 
the exchange of our commodities. 

One other object of my mission has been 
to obtain trustworthy information about the 
economic conditions and industrial activities 
of the United States on the eve of the re- 
construction of the world. 


& 


Japanese Banks Form Syndi- 
cate for Chinese Loan 


NDER arrangements recently made 

at Paris, the financial requirements 
of China are hereafter to be met by a 
syndicate of American, French, British 
and Japanese banks. An Associated 
Press dispatch from Tokyo says that a 
syndicate of eighteen principal Japan- 
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ese banks has been organized to partici- 
pate in the loan. It is announced that 
the Yokohama Specie Bank will repre- 
sent the Japanese banking syndicate in 
conducting negotiations with the bank- 
ing syndicates of the other interested 


powers. 
& 


Free Market for Transvaal 
Gold 


CCORDING to a recent London 

cablegram to the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” an agreement has 
been signed between the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Transvaal gold producers, 
with the sanction of the South African 
and British governments, providing a 
free market for the.sale of gold and re- 
moving the war restrictions whereby the 
Bank of England was the sole buyer at 
the standard price of 77s. 9d. per ounce. 
An experimental sale of 50,000 ounces 
to New York produced 85s. 6d. per 
ounce. The producers expect the free 
market to give them an increase of 
about ten per cent. above the standard 
price for some time. 


a 


Returning Aliens 
[| National City Bank Letter for July. | 


HE return movement of immigrants 

is assuming large proportions, and 

is held in check only by want of steamer 
accommodations. Five thousand per- 
sons sailed from New York for Italy 
upon three steamers on one day of last 
week. In the month of May the total 
departures were 26,812, and in June 
they have been averaging 1,000 per day. 
By the provisions of a law passed last 
year no alien or citizen is allowed to 
leave the country without permission 
from the State Department, and they 
must pay their income taxes if they owe 
any. Over $1,000,000 of these taxes 
have been collected as a result of the 
enforcement of the law. Director 
Stewart of the Investigation and In- 
spection Services of the Department of 
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Labor states that the number of aliens 
planning to leave the United States for 
their own country as soon as conditions 
will permit number approximately 
1,300,000, and that they will carry with 
them an average of $3,000 cash, which 
would give a grand total of nearly 
$4,000,000,000 to be carried out of the 
United States by departing aliens dur- 
ing the coming year. This is probably 
an over-estimate of the average amount, 
if not of the number, but it indicates 
that the movement is at least of large 
consequence in the exchanges. 

The statements made by Director 
Stewart are based upon investigations 
made up to June 1, in the sections where 
large foreign elements are found, nota- 
bly the mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
the steel district of Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania, the manufacturing district of 
New England, and the great cities, no- 
tably New York and Chicago. He esti- 
mates that thirty-five per cent. of the 
Russians are seeking to return to their 
country, thirty-four per cent. of the 
Slovaks, twenty-eight per cent. of the 
Austro-Hungarians, twenty-two per 
cent. of the Croatians, fifteen per cent. 
of the Poles, and eleven per cent. of the 
Italians and Greeks. These aliens seek- 
ing to return to their native country are 
actuated in part by a desire to find and 
aid lost friends and relatives, also in 
the belief that they will find land 
cheaper than formerly, and that they 
will also find employment in reéstablish- 
ing industries. 
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NE of the many questions being 
put nowadays to the Japan So- 
ciety of New York is this: “Are 
dress suits or evening suits usually worn 
at supper on steamers going to Japan?” 

A government dendrologist asks the 
age of the cryptomeria trees which line 
a famous avenue leading to Nikko, and 
is told that they were planted by a poor 
but pious prince between 1630 and 
1651, and why. 

“The expression of the Great Buddha 
at Kamakura is nearly as fascinating as 
that of the Mona Lisa,” confides a New 
York artist, not from Greenwich Village, 
however, who leaves for Japan in 
August. 

Inquiries are given careful attention, 


as the Japan Society wishes to encour- 
age thought about Japan. Fortunately, 
the majority of inquiries are of a more 
serious nature than the foregoing, and 
so each day the Japan Society is able to 
make better known to people in this 
country something about that group of 
islands we call Japan, but which the 
Japanese call Nippon. 

The guiding purpose of the society, 
as set forth in the by-laws, is “‘the pro- 
motion of friendly relations between the 
United States and Japan, and the diffu- 
sion among the American people of a 
more accurate knowledge of the people 
of Japan. their aims, ideals, arts, sci- 
ences, industries and economic condi- 
tions.” 
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EUGENE C. WORDEN 
Secretary Japan Society 


This knowledge is diffused primarily 
among the 1,400 American and 100 Jap- 


anese members of the society. The 
“Japan Trade Bulletin” and the “Bul- 
letin of the Japan Society” go monthly 
to members. A series of lectures on 
Japan is given each session at Hotel 
Astor to audiences numbering from 400 
to 700. A series of questionnaires by 
Lindsay Russell, chairman of the board, 
and several standard books on Japan 
also have gone by mail to members. The 
society also acts as American distributer 
for the free travel booklets of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau of Tokio. 

Newspapers, university libraries, 
chambers of commerce and United 
States Senators receive these bulletins 
and questionnaires. Through adver- 
tisements, too, the society establishes a 
contact with Americans who send in 

any hundred requests a month for spe- 
cific information or for travel booklets. 
in addition, many inquirers call at the 
society's rooms at 165 Broadway, in the 


GERHARD M. DAHL 


Vice-President Chase National Bank, New York, 
Director Japan Society 


center of the downtown New York sky- 
seraper district. 

The Japan Society acts as a commit- 
tee of hospitality to distinguished Jap- 
anese visiting New York, frequently ar- 
ranging dinners, luncheons and recep- 
tions as a means of honoring these visit- 
ors and of giving them an opportunity to 
meet representative Americans—and, 
perhaps even more important, giving 
Americans the opportunity to meet and 
learn to know representative Japanese, 
and thereby better understand them and 
their country. 

The Society is essentially American, 
its support coming from the annual dues 
of its members and from occasional gifts 
from those appreciating the need and 
usefulness of the important international 
work the society is endeavoring to do. 
Efforts are now being made to raise a 
permanent endowment fund of $100,000, 
the income from which will supplement 
the annual dues. This fund will be 
known as the Townsend Herris Fund, 
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in honor of America’s first Consul-Gen- 
eral and first Minister to Japan. More 
than a third of this fund is already in 
hand and invested. 

At the executive helm of the Japan 
Society is a banker—Gerhard M. Dahl, 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank. The Japan Society has as vice- 
president Major August Belmont, fa- 
mous private banker and grandson of 
Commodore Perry, who opened Japan 
for the world. The Bankers’ Trust 
Company is treasurer of the society, and 
the accounts are audited annually by the 
American Audit Company. 

All the New York branch managers 
of Japanese banks are members, while 
financiers included in active service 
among the directors are Jacob H. Schiff, 
Emerson McMillin, Henry Clews, Wil- 
liam North Duane, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Thomas W. Lamont, A. Barton 
Hepburn and Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

Lindsey Russell, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, was one of the found- 
ers of the society and its president from 
1909 until this spring. He has made 
two trips to Japan, being honored on 
both occasions with wide hospitality. 
He is a lawyer, his firm being McLaugh- 
lin, Russell and Sprague. 

Secretary since November, 1907, 
when the society was six months old, 
Eugene C. Worden has been a foremost 
factor in the growth of the organization. 
He studied law at the University of 
Michigan and formerly was president of 
the University of Michigan Club of New 
York. He is editor and manager of the 
“Russell Law List,” a well-known inter- 
national list of legal correspondents. 
He was American secretary of the Im- 
perial Japanese Financial Mission, 
headed by Baron Megata, which toured 
this country in the winter of 1917-18. 

Douglas L. Dunbar, assistant to the 
president, is a graduate of Columbia 
University and has been associated with 
the society for four years. He started 
the “Japan Trade Bulletin,’ published 
by the society, and also is former editor 
of the “Bulletin of the Japan Society,” 
a news monthly. He was American 
secretary of the Imperial Japanese Mis- 
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sion headed by Viscount Ishii, which 
visited the United States in 1917. 
Oscar E. Riley, the manager since 
January 1, was financial reporter for 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat from 1912 
until May, 1916, and then news editor 
of the “Japan Advertiser,’ Tokio, until 
last winter. He is the editor of the 
“Japan Trade Bulletin” and the “Bul- 
letin of the Japan Society” and is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the University of 
Missouri Alumni Association of New 


York. 
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Book Reviews 





Wuy We Fait As Curistians. By 
Robert Hunter. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


The author occupies a large part of 
his space in telling of the principles of 
Tolstoy and of the attempt of the Rus- 
sian philosopher to apply them to the 
actual conditions of life—an attempt 
which seems to have been hindered by 
family ties, for the author says (p. 41), 
“He [Tolstoy] felt so keenly the op- 
position of his wife and children that 
he was led to believe what he said re- 
peatedly—that the institution of the 
family was one of the greatest obstacles 
to a truly Christian life.” But Mr. 
Hunter evidently does not agree with 
this view, for he says (p. 165): “In 
saying that to love others as oneself 
is impossible in present society, an ex- 
ception must be made in the case of the 
family. With notably rare exceptions, 
wherever a family exists there we find 
this love.” 

The “failure” of Christianity is thus 
described: 

“Christianity, then, like the Pagan 
religions of earlier times, has not been 
successful in eradicating conditions of 
misery for the masses. Men have gone 
on from century to century for two 
thousand years, enduring much the same 
social evils as those which existed in 
Israel previous to the time of Jesus. The 
entire western world to-day accepts 
Christianity, and few men, rich or poor, 
refuse to call themselves Christian, yet 
it is evident from the facts and figures 
of our social life that Christianity has 
not brought nearer the brotherhood ot 
man, nor has it molded with justice th: 
institutions of society.” 

All of which recalls the remark of 
Henry Ward Beecher, who, when some- 
one asked him if he did not think Chris- 
tianity is a failure, replied with the ques- 
tion, “Where has it been tried?” 

The remedy for Christianity’s alleged 


failure, according to Mr. Hunter, is 
communism, or as he states it: 

“In the new society every one capable 
of labor must serve when he is called 
and work according to his ability; and 
in return every one is to receive what- 
soever he needs.” 

The working out of this formula 
should afford a fair summer day’s em- 
ployment. 

At page 147 Mr. Hunter seems to 
confuse the qualities of two of Steven- 
son’s noted characters—or was there 
but one?—-in this way: 

“Many an excellent church-going Mr. 
Hyde turns during the week-days into 
a Dr. Jekyll of the business world.’ 


ay 


AccouNTING AS AN Alp TO BusINEss 
Prorits. By W. R. Basset. A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago. 


The author has placed special em- 
phasis on the practical side of account- 
ing by indicating tested plans, methods 
and forms that have been successfully 
used by concerns throughout the coun- 
try. 

He discusses particularly: How much 
accounting is really needed; Essentials 
of bookkeeping ; How accountancy helps 
sales; How bankers analyze statements 
of conditions ; and shows Control reports 
for the executive. Indexed. 


WW 


Practica, Exporter. Fourth edition, 
Revised. By B. O. Hough. American 
Exporter, New York City. 529 
pages. 


This is a handbook for manufacturers 
and merchants on how to get and handle 
export business. 

The author, a practical exporter of 
twenty years, gives sound information 
and advice, touching every phase. 
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Many reproductions of documents, 
types of all those employed in the busi- 
ness, are shown in full size, properly 
filled in. Excellent index. 


Ue 


Bankers’ Crepir Manuva. By Alex- 
ander Wall. Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis. 247 pages. 

A complete survey of the credit de- 
partment is given in this volume. 

Methods on how to systematize the 
work, to stabilize operations and to fa- 
cilitate investigations are shown. 

Many forms, tested by actual use and 
approved, are reproduced. 

The book shows clearly how and why 
certain things are done and certain rec- 
ords are kept in every well-organized 
bank credit department. 


w 


Pustic Desr. By Harvey E. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 


Our 
Fisk. 
The author’s familiarity with the sub- 

ject derived from an experience of years 

in dealing in United States bonds quali- 
fies him to write in an authoritative 
manner. 

Facts have been gathered from offi- 
cial and other original sources and the 
technical descriptions of United States 
bonds and instructions in regard to 
transactions with the Treasury Depart- 
ment are based upon the latest official 
data and regulations. 


Oh 


Wuart Haprenep To Evrorr. By Frank 
A. Vanderlip. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Few Americans who have gone to 
Europe for the purpose of studying the 
financial and general economic situa- 
tion there have been so well equipped 
by experience as Mr. Vanderlip or had 
access to the numerous and varied 
sources of information which were avail- 
able to him. And perhaps no one has 
stated more clearly and accurately in 
terms representing the modern outlook 
toward industry what the conditions 


really are in Europe and what must be 
done to remedy them. 

To every capitalist, banker and citi- 
zen who wishes to gain a knowledge 
of Europe’s industrial and financial 
chaos (the word is none too strong), 
and to understand the urgent duty that 
rests upon the United States, Mr. Van- 
derlip’s book will prove of the greatest 


value. 
Q 


CommerciAL Poticy 1n War TIME anpD 
Arter. By William Smith Culbert- 
son, Member U. S. Tariff Commission. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


In this work is presented a construc- 
tive study of the national and interna- 
tional problems affecting the commercial 
policy of the United States in war time 
and during the period of reconstruc- 
tion. The author has sought par- 
ticularly to emphasize the permanent 
changes caused by the war and to dis- 
cuss questions which for many years will 
come up before the peoples of the world 
for decision. 


ay 


Great Britain’s Contribution 
to the War 


N the monthly “Review,” issued by 

Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., London, ap- 
pears the following information regard- 
ing the physical contribution which 
Great Britain made toward carrying on 
the war: 

According to an excellent article on “The 
Military Effort of the British Empire” in 
the current number of “The Round Table,” 
Great Britain enlisted for the war, includ- 
ing those previously serving, nearly 6,000,000 
men, or approximately one-fourth of our en- 
tire male population. This does not repre- 
sent all our productive sacrifice, for it ex- 
cludes the millions of men and women with: 
drawn from their normal productive work 
for the purpose of making munitions for 
ourselves and our Allies. Our total military 
casualties—excluding those of the Overseas 
Dominions—amounted to 2,453,266, or forty- 
three per cent. of the total enlistments. Of 
these 803,320 were killed or are missing, 
while 1,649,946 were wounded—many so seri- 
ously as totally to incapacitate them for 
work. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders an other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 
Adams, F. R., County 
Joliet, Ul. 
American National Bank, Pendleton, Oregon, 
American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo, 
Ansley, D., Central Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


B 

Bader, A. F., assistant 
tional! Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

- 1. W.. Mer.. Advertising Dept., Guardian 

. and Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. W., eashier, First National 

Clarksville, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Banco Mercantil Americano Del 

Peru, S, A. 

Bankers Magazine, The, New York 
Bauder, Ray E., manager new business depart- 
ment, National City Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Building 

Association Co., Newark, Ohio, 
sennett, H. D., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mich. 
Bernheim, E., Ph.D., Foreign Dept., The Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Bize, L. A., president Citizens Bank and Trust 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Gollman, H. C., cashier, 
Collinsville, Okla. 
Branham, D. R., director 

Commercial Trust and 
Angeles, Cal. 
Brooks, T. J., vice-president, 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Brown, R. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 
Burton, E. C., vice-president. 

Bank, Chester, Pa. 


Cc 
publicity manager, 
Bank, Chicago, Il] 
American Savings 


Will National Bank, 


cashier, Old State Na- 


3Zank of 


Peru, Lima, 


Capital Na- 


First National Bank, 
publicity, Hellman 
Savings Bank, Los 


The Guaranty 


Penn National 


Conhaim, Herbert J., 
Dearborn National 

Cox, Ray, cashier, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, 
Co., High Point, N 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
3ank, Raleigh, N. 

D 

Davis, Clark B., asst. secy., Franklin Tr. Co., 
166 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity manager, 
Trust Co., New York City. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

D:sart, W. R., assistant cashier, 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Fort 
Bank, 


Home Banking 


Commercial National 


Guaranty 


First National 


E 
iberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 
tkirch, A. A., secretary, North 
3ank, New York City. 
‘ilsworth, F. W., vice-president, Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


First Na- 
Side Savings 


F 
inch. E. W., assistant cashier, 
Trust and Savings Co., 


Birmingham 
sirmingham, Ala. 


Fisher, C. J. (Miss), Hoggson 


Bros., 485 
Avenue, N. Y, C. 


Fifth 


G 
Germo, Eleanor, manager publicity 
Los Angeles Trust & z 

_ Angeles, Cal. 
Crimm, H. B., director, Dept. of New Business 
_ St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind.” 
Groves, J. W., advertising manager, 
Loan and Trust (o., 


H 
Comly, Farmers and 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Hamsher, C. F., president First National Bank 
Los Gatos, Cal. ; 
Haskell, E. G., Barnett National 
ville, la. 
Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
1 Rio, Tex. 
, E. L., secretary, Union Trust Co. of 
C., Washington, D. C. 
Hoagland, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Tl. 
Hodgins, J. H., Statistical Dept., 
Canada, Toronto, Canada. 
Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of pub- 
licity. The Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hekanson, N. M., advertising manager, 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Holdam, J. V., advertising manager, 
nooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Hunter, Harold G., Sec’y and Treas, Kansas 

City Terminal Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


I 
Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 


J 


department, 


Savings Bank, Los 


r Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Mechanics Trust 


3ank, Jackson- 


First National Bank, 


Union Bk. of 


State 


Chatta- 


Union Na- 


Jarvis, Charles D., publicity manager, Savings 
1 ¥ 


Bank of Utica, Utica, N. ' 

Jcssup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Johnson, E, W., Warren National Bank, 
ren, Pa 

Jones, Marshall H., Asst. Cashier First and Citi- 
zens National Bank, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

K 

IKxahn, A. T., vice-president, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Colony 
Trust Boston, Mass. 

Kommers, vice-president, 
Co., Spokane, Wash. 


L 
Lanier, B. W., Asst. Treas., 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lanng, Edgar R., advertising manager, Hibernia 
tank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 
Logan, John, cashier, Columbus State Bank, 
Columbus, Mont. 
Levett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of 
sonville, Jacksonville, Fla 
I.yons, Chas. S., Puget Sound 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


War- 


Union Trust 


United States Tr. 


Jack- 
3ank and Trust 


2?) 
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M 

McCorkle, Josephine C., publicity manager, The 
City National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Mann, Ralph H., treasurer, Park Trust Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Marvel, Charles S., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Matthews. H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
Strauss & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Mead, Harold O., Asst. Cashier, The Bkg. Cor- 
poration of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Merrill, Frank, advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, A. J., publicity department, Union Trust 

Co., Rochester, N. Y, 
Mills, W. C., New Business Department, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York, 
Moniteur des Interets Materiels, 27 Pl. de 
Louvain, Brussels, Belgium. 
Muralt, Henry de, secretary, Swiss Banking 
Association, Zurich, Switzerland, 
N 
Nye, Frank T., cashier, First National Bank, 
Northboro, Iowa. 
o 
Overton, J. A., cashier, National Bank of Smith- 
town Branch, Smithtown Branch, N, Y. 
Pp 
Pierce, Matthew G., publicity manager, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
Poole, John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 
Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
eral Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Powell, V. M., cashier, Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pratt, Thomas B., Henry L, Doherty & Co., 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 
R 
Raven, F. J., American Oriental Banking Cor- 
poration, Shanghai, China. 
Reid, Carol S., publicity manager, The People’s 
Bank, Ltd., Hilo, T. H. 
Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan and Trust 
Co., New York 
Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ss 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 
Schlenker, Almot, cashier, First National Bank, 
Brenham, Tex. 
Scott, Walker, vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Shepherd, George W., c/o International Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Shoven, A. M., cashier, Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, III. 

Smith, A. C., vice-president, City National Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Smith, Allen T., manager Special Service De- 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Staker, F. M., manager, safe deposit dept., Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Starr, E. L., publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 
Stein, Rudolph, assistant cashier, John Nemeth 

State Bank, New York City. 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Stoner, T. H., cashier, The Peoples National 
3ank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover. J. C., secretary-treasurer Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

Sutton, Frederick T., Publicity Mgr., Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, New York. 

T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 


ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Vv 

Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 

National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

Van Name, Miss M. L., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

w 

Wadden, John W., president Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Wilkes, W. H., assistant to the president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Williams, F. H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 

Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

Williams, J. E., assistant cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Scranton, Pa. 

Winship, Addison L., vice-president and man- 
ager, New Business Department, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Z 

Zimmerman, Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Il. 


Van 


NEW NAMES 


Billings, K., asst. advertising mgr., Scandinavian 
American Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

Sclater, A. G., Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wali 
St., New York. 

Cotton Belt Savings & Trust Co., Pine Bluff 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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What a Bank Must Have 


When you undertake to provide a new home for 
your bank, you do so for two reasons: 
(1) To increase your business. 
(2) To afford more satisfactory working accommodations 
for your employees. 


To accomplish this with real success, you must 
provide: 

(1) A practical and suitable bank building. 

(2) A thoroughly up-to-date and efficient banking arrange- 

ment. 

(3) Real security in your vault equipment. 

We have recognized experts in each of these 
branches of a bank’s requirements, thus covering in the 
one organization all of a bank’s needs without the risk, 
trouble and expense of divided responsibility. 


Some Banks We Have Served 


We are either now acting, or have very recently 
acted in New York for: 

National Bank of Commerce 

Seaboard National Bank 

Columbia Trust Company 

Asia Banking Corporation 

Mercantile Trust Company 
and in other towns for: 

First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 

Colonial Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenwich Trust Company, Greenwich, Conn. 

I would like to refer you to any of the above insti- 
tutions and to consult with you in connection with your 
problems for improving the home and success of your 


bank. 
Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 


366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Main Street, Showing on the left the New 17 Story Office Building of the American Exchange 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas 


New Building of the American 
Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 





NE of the notably fine bank build- 
ings of the South has been re- 
cently completed and occupied 
by the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, an institution 


whose solid and steady progress is thus 
fittingly marked. 

The new building, whose entire base 
is granite and the remainder of lime- 
stone. with steel framework, is sixteen 





ROYAL A. FERRIS 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
' LOUIS LIPSITZ 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


JOHN N. SIMPSON E. J. GANNON 
VICE-PRESIDENT E. M. REARDON VICE-PRESIDENT 
— =. — PRESIDENT 


G. H. PITTMAN HENRY C. COKE ~ NATHAN ADAMS - 
CASHIER VICE-PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT 


Since the above plate was made Mr, Pittman has been elected Vice-President and Cashter 


Officers American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas 
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Main Banking Room and Public Lobby 


stories high, the basement, main and 
mezzanine floors being for the bank’s 
use and the fourteen floors above for 
office purposes. 

In the work of constructing the build- 
ing Alfred C. Bossom, the New York 
bank architect specialist, was associated 
with Messrs. Lang and Witchell, archi- 
tects, of Dallas, and the J. W. Thomp- 
son & Hughes-O’Rourke Construction 
Company, of St. Louis and Dallas, who 
had the general contract. 

Provision for adequate banking facili- 
ties has been made, as may be better un- 
derstood by the following detailed 
description: 


VAULTS AND COUPON ROOMS 


The basement contains sixteen sepa- 
rate vaults, all constructed in one unit 
and separated from the rest of the build- 
ing above and below, as well as on all 
four sides. There is a clear space un- 
derneath the vaults which will make an 
attack on them by a tunneling process 
an impossibility. 

One vault has been set apart for the 


bank cash, and a second, offering pro- 
tection equal in every respect to that 
given to the bank’s own funds, is for 
the safety deposit vaults for the use of 
customers. A third vault is for the 
storage of silver and large objects of 
value belonging to customers. A book 
and record vault has been provided 
which will make it possible for the bank 
to preserve the deposit records indefi- 
nitely. A fifth vault is devoted to the 
storage of checks, and the sixth for old 
records that cannot be destroyed. 

The vaults are constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and steel, with the best 
electrical protection that it is possible 
to devise, in addition to all the protec- 
tion that can be given by human agen- 
cies. 

The basement contains, besides the 
vaults, coupon and committee rooms for 
the use of customers, all lighted by day- 
light. There are also ladies’ rooms and 
retiring rooms and special elevator serv- 
ice to the main floor. A monumental 
stairway, eight feet wide, leads from the 
lobby to the basement. 
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Office of President Reardon, Vice-Presidents Gannon, Simpson and Lane and Vice-President 
and Cashier Pittman 


Office of Chairman of.the'Board R. A.‘Ferris, Vice-President Adams and Assistant Cashier Blankenship 
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Mezzanine Floor Looking North 


The entire basement, including the 
vaults, is elaborately finished and is 
cooled and ventilated by the most mod- 
ern devices. All machinery of every 
sort in the basement occupies an entirely 
separate compartment from the banking 
rooms, to which there will be no means 
of access except through the banking 
room on the main floor. 

The security vault equipment through- 
out is the largest and most complete to 
be found in the state. 


THE BANKING LOBBY 


Dimensions of the banking lobby are 
eighty feet in length by thirty feet in 
width—a space entirely clear for the 
exclusive use of those who deal with the 
bank. It ranks as the largest banking 
lobby in the State of Texas. 


MAIN BANKING ROOM 


In shape the main banking room is 
rectangular, with a mezzanine above on 
all four sides. The banking room is 
trimmed in San Saba marble, a local 
product and at the same time one of the 
hardest marbles of America. Finish- 
ings and decorations are all in excellent 
taste, giving to the banking room a dig- 
nified and attractive look. 

Every known convenience has been 
installed in the banking rooms. The 
bookkeepers on both sides of the lobby 
will be placed immediately behind the 
tellers’ cages, thereby saving time and 
promoting efficiency both for the em- 
ployees of the bank and for its custom- 
ers. There are entrances to the main 
banking room both from the street and 
from the main elevator lobby. 





Mezzanine Floor Looking East 
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The Directors’ Room 


The officers’ quarters, fitted up in 
keeping with the general high type of 
architectural and engineering efficiency 
displayed throughout the building, are 
in front of the banking room, on both 
sides of the lobby and convenient of 
access to the bank’s depositors. Ad- 
joining the officers’ desks are private 
rooms for consultation use. 


THE MEZZANINE FLOOR 


From the rear of the banking room a 
handsome stairway leads to the mez- 
zanine floor. On this mezzanine floor 
provision has been made for the working 
force of the bank. Rest rooms, shower 
baths, lockers, and everything else that 
the latest banking architecture has de- 
vised, comprise the features found on 
this floor. The directors’ room, twenty 
by thirty-two feet in size, is also on the 
mezzanine, away from the noise and 
dust of the street. 


OUTLINE OF THE BANK’S HISTORY 


The origin of the American Exchange 
National Bank dates back to 1871, when 


W. H. Gaston and A. C. Camp began a 
banking business in Dallas. Mr. Camp 
soon retired, on account of the state of 
his health, and was succeeded by W. H. 
Thomas. The firm continued as Gaston 
& Thomas until 1881, when the Ex- 
change Bank, which had been organ- 
ized in 1875 with a capital of $40,000, 
was bought. In 1883 Mr. Gaston sold 
his interest to W. E. Hughes and John 
N. Simpson, and in 1887 the bank was 
nationalized under the title of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. Between the 
years 1897 and 1900 the assets and busi- 
ness of the Mercantile National Bank 
and the National Bank of Dallas were 
absorbed. 

In June, 1905, the National Exchange 
Bank absorbed the American National 
Bank, and the name was changed to 
American Exchange National Bank. In 
these absorptions and _ consolidations 
many of the ablest bankers in the 
Southwest were drawn together, each 
bringing his personal experience and 
wisdom as a distinct asset to the final 
union. In this manner the American 
Exchange National Bank acquired a 
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group of officers and directors having 
wide interests, and concrete knowledge 
concerning the immense section which 
the bank now serves. Every active 
member of the present stewardship has 
grown with the banking business of 
Texas. 


THE BANK'S PERSONNEL 


Remarkable as is the new building, 
herein described and illustrated, it is 
after all but a reflection of the energy, 
resourcefulness, and financial skill of 
those who constitute the management, 
and it will be interesting to study their 
careers for a moment. 

Royal A. Ferris, chairman of the 
board, has been a banker since 1870. 
He came to Dallas in 1884, and was 
elected president of the bank in 1898. 
He is the recognized dean of the bank- 
ing fraternity in Texas, and in all his 
work has well exemplified the spirit of 
the Southwest. Quite recently, after 
long and distinguished service as presi- 
dent, Mr. Ferris became chairman of the 
board of directors, in which position. 
though relieved from the more active 
duties of the past, the bank will still 
have the advantage of his wise counsels 
and sound judgment. 

Edwin M. Reardon, who succeeded 
Mr. Ferris as president, had fifteen 
years of banking experience in Pennsyl- 
vania before he came to Dallas in 1883, 
and organized the Dallas National 
Bank, which was later consolidated 
with the City National Bank. Mr. 
Reardon next organized the National 
Bank of Dallas, of which he was presi- 
dent. In April, 1900, this bank was 
merged with the National Exchange 
Bank. Mr. Reardon’s banking career 
has been steadily progressive and he is 
a thorough banker in all respects. 

E. J. Gannon, vice-president, was one 
of the organizers of the American Na- 
tional Bank in 1884, and active in its 
successful management until it consoli- 
dated. in 1905, with the American Ex- 
change National Bank. He is recog- 
nized as one of the leading bankers of 
this section. He had practical charge, 
as chairman of the building committee, 
of the erection of the new building, and 


HERBERT D. ARDREY 


Vice-President American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas 


gave much time and faithful devotion 
to it. 

A. V. Lane, vice-president, has been 
president of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and was, for a number of years, 
a member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Association. In 
1897, the Mercantile National Bank, of 
which he was vice-president from its be- 
ginning in 1888, was merged with the 
National Exchange Bank. Mr. Lane 
takes an active part in public affairs, 
and is an officer or director in a number 
of important business enterprises. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president, has 
been connected with the American Ex- 
change National Bank and its predeces- 
sors for more than twenty-seven years. 
He is an authority on matters pertain- 
ing to the handling of cotton, and his 
ability as a banker is recognized 
throughout the United States. Mr. 
Adams is an ex-president of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, and is a member 
of the executive council of the Amer- 
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ican Bankers’ Association. He is also 
the director of sales of United States 
Treasury Certificates of the Eleventh 
Federal Reserve District. 

John N. Simpson, vice-president, has 
been an officer and director of the bank 
continuously since 1883, making him the 
oldest director in point of service. In 
March, 1883, with W. E. Hughes, he 
bought the Exchange Bank, and was 
elected cashier. Five years later the 
capital was increased to $500,000 and 
the bank was nationalized. Mr. Simp- 
son was made president, and held the 
office until 1897. He is president of the 
State Fair of Texas, and a member of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

George H. Pittman, vice-president 
and cashier, has been actively engaged 
in banking for more than twenty-five 
years, being first employed as teller in 
the old Exchange Bank. He is a spe- 
cialist on matters pertaining to cotton, 
and an expert on transit affairs. 

Herbert D. Ardrey, vice-president, is 
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a well-known, popular and capable 
banker and was formerly cashier of the 
First State Bank of Dallas, having 
severed his connection with the latter to 
become a vice-president of this bank. 

Here are the assistant cashiers, and 
they constitute a solid aggregation of 
banking experience, of alertness, cour- 
tesy and general efficiency: H. H. 
Smith, F. H. Blankenship, E. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, R. V. Sanders, E. J. Gannon, 
Jr., B. B. Johnston, F. C. Pondrom, 
Paul Danna, and Sam. Turner. The 
auditor of the bank is J. J. O’Connell. 

These gentlemen, together with a 
board of directors widely representative 
of the business interests of the commu- 
nity, make up the management and ofh- 
cial staff of the bank. 

In point of personnel, capital and 
surplus, and with the superior equip- 
ment afforded by the new building, the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
Dallas is in a position to render the 
very best banking service. 


Massive Main Door of Safety Deposit Vault 


ay 





American Foreign Banking 
Corporation 





HE termination of the world between the American banks owning its 

i war finds all European, and stock and traders on the one side and 

most of the other countries, 
stripped of the necessities of life. The 
demand for foodstuffs, staple articles, 
and manufactures is without limit, 
while practically the only country that 
can supply this demand, at the present 
time, is the United States. This, of 
course, does not mean that other coun- 
tries are not pushing their export trade, 
but the United States is at present in 
the fortunate position of being able to 
supply foreign demands to a great ex- 
tent without unduly neglecting home 
requirements. 

The greatest difficulty foreign coun- 
tries have to contend with is the financ- 
ing of their imports. This is the great 
opportunity for American banks to per- 
manently insure for themselves the most 
important position they have played so 
far in international finance. From a 
debtor nation the United States has be- 
come a creditor nation; instead of be- 


in 


ing dependent upon foreign carriers, its 
own boats will take its goods to foreign 
countries, while to quite a large extent 
dollar payments and dollar credits have 
taken the place of the pound sterling. 
The American Foreign Banking Cor- 
poration having been established in 
November, 1917, under the Federal Re- 
serve Act authorizing national banks to 
own stock in banks doing foreign busi- 
ness, is called upon to play an im- 
portant part during the present great 
reconstruction period. This institution 
was the first one to take advantage of 
these particular provisions of the Act, 
and during the short time it has been 
— a American Foreign Banking Corporation, 
in existence has proved a valuable link 53 Broadway, New York 








Officers’ Quarters, American Foreign Banking Corr oration, 53 Broadway, New York 


«ne foreign banks and merchants on the 
other. 

Although the difficulties the 
war for the establishment of a bank do- 
ing foreign business were quite consid- 
erable, the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation established, in the 
short time of its existence, branches at 
Port au Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, C. Z.; 
Panama, R. P.; Havana, Cuba; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Brussels, Belgium; 
Harbin, Manchuria; Cali, Colombia, 
and is contemplating opening branches 
at Manila, P. I., and Honduras, B.W. I., 
while a net of agents and correspond- 
ents in all other important centers of 
the world has been established, which 
places this institution in a position to 
care efficiently for any kind of banking 
transactions. 


during 


has 


NEW QUARTERS OF THE BANK 


The continuous growth, not only of 
the branches, but of the 
fice in New York, obliged the 
Banking Corporation to 


convenient 


home of- 
American 


also 


Foreign move 


to more and more spacious 


quarters. It has taken possession ot 
the property at 53 Broadway, where it 
makes use of three floors. The ground 
floor is occupied by the officers’ quar- 
ters, together with the tellers’ cages and 
the discount and bookkeeping depart- 
ments. On the second floor is the for- 
eign department, branch management, 
and the directors’ room, while the third 
floor is occupied by the money order, 
credit, foreign trade, and new business 
departments. The staff of the home 
office has increased within the short 
period of its existence quite consider- 
ably. 

ASSISTING AMERICAN EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS 


The corporation is efficiently equipped 
to handle any description of foreign 
banking business, bat is particularly 
well organized to assist importers and 
exporters by means of its acceptances 
made against shipment of goods. Dur- 
ing the war the American exporter re- 
quired a banker's sight credit in New 
York before shipping. Now, however. 
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this country will have to meet in finance 
the competition of European nations 
which are in the habit ot granting long- 
time credits to the purchaser of their 
goods. In order to facilitate the for- 
eign importer in the financing of his 
requirements, the American exporter 
should ask payment by means of thirty, 
sixty, or ninety-day sight credits to be 
established by the foreign buyer. The 
American Foreign Banking Corporation 
is in a position to help American ex- 
porters and put all facilities at the dis- 
posal of foreign banks as well as ship- 
pers in this country, in order to help 
them in financing their shipments by 
means of its acceptances. The latter 
are not only confined to export and 
import shipment, but can also be used 
to advantage for the financing of goods 
awaiting shipment (acceptances against 
domestic documents). In addition to its 
acceptance facilities, this institution 
makes it a point to assist its customers 
in questions of foreign exchange which 
at this time are presenting many puz- 
zling difficulties to the American mer- 
chant, while all matters in connection 
with foreign trade receive its closest 
attention and competent service, and 
the wider the net of its branches be- 
comes the more help can be rendered. 

During the short period of existence 
of this institution, whose president is 
Mr. Archibald Kains, there have been 
added to its officers: 

Mr. Fletcher, vice-president in 
charge of the already large number of 
branches. Mr. Fletcher has acquired a 
large experience in the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in connection with branch bank- 
ing. 

Mr. Fleischmann, vice-president in 
charge of the foreign department, has 
had long experience in London as man- 
aver of a commercial bank, and during 
his stay in this 
with the Guaranty Trust Compatiy of 
New York. 


The continuous growth of the corpo- 


country was connected 


ARCHIBALD KAINS 


President American Foreign Banking Corporation 


ration also necessitated the appoint- 
ment of quite a number of junior offi- 
cers. 

In its new quarters the American 
Foreign Banking Corporation has now 
established an organization which is 
able to cope with any matters connected 
with foreign business. It is in a posi- 
tion to help the American trader in 
connection with the many opportunities 
the present situation offers, while its 
aim is to increase the efficiency of its 
service to its customers and constitu- 
ent banks so as to enable them to solve 
the many problems which the great war 
brought about. Its desire is to contin- 
ually improve its service and to be of 
the greatest possible assistance in the 
furthering of the foreign trade of this 
country. 








The First National Bank in St. Louis. 








HE new First National Bank in 

St. Louis, formed by the con- 

solidation of three old St. Louis 
banks, was visited by more than 50,000 
persons during the opening week from 
July 7 to 12, inclusive. 

On Monday, July 7, the day the bank 
was opened, 18,357 persons called to 
congratulate the officers and view the 
fioral decorations and bunting which 
practically covered the exterior of the 
old Mechanics-American Bank Building 
and adjoining structures at the south- 
west corner of Broadway and Locust, 
in which the new institution is quar- 
tered. 

In addition to marking the beginning 
of a new epoch in the financial life of 
St. Louis, the opening of the bank at- 
tracted thousands of visitors, who lin- 
gered in the cool corridors of the bank 
and gave the event the appearance of a 
patriotic or a community celebration. 

The visitors began streaming in as 
soon as the doors of the bank were 
opened at 9 o'clock in the morning and 
continued until long after closing time, 
2 p.m. The majority of the visitors 
observed the request of the bank offi- 
cials to register and these books of 
names will be preserved by the Mis- 
souri Historical Society. Beautiful 
paper knives were presented to patrons 
as souvenirs of the opening. 

The floral gifts, which came from all 
parts of the country and literally trans- 
formed the interior of the bank into a 


flower shop, attracted comment from, 
. . . . . 
the visitors and bank officials, who were 


surprised at the warmth of the welcome 
friends of the new institution gave. 
There were about 130 large floral de- 
signs placed in the lobbies and on the 
desks of the officers. For the most part, 
these flowers came in large baskets con- 
taining water, so that the flowers will 
keep fresh during the entire week. In 
addition to tributes from the leading 
tinancial institutions, flowers were sent 
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by the regiments of the Home Guards 
of Missouri and the Red Cross. Each 
sent a large basket of roses. 

One horseshoe was among the collec- 
tion and the officials put it in a conspic- 
uous position. Probably the most com- 
ment was attracted by a large scroll 
panel of American beauty roses bearing 
the trade-mark of the First National 
Bank. This decoration was the gift of 
the former employees of the Third Na- 
tional Bank to Frank O. Watts, presi- 
dent of the new bank. A tall vase with 
a planted arrangement, festoons with 
ivy leaves clustered with sunburst and 
Russell roses, excited the admiration of 
the visitors, who, it seemed, never tired 
of walking about the quarters and ad- 
miring the flowers. Among the out-of- 
town banks which sent gifts were the 
National City Bank of New York, 
Corn Exchange Bank and Continental 
and Commercial National Banks of Chi- 
cago, Citizens National Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and others throughout the 
East and Southwest. The newspapers 
of St. Louis sent floral offerings to the 
bank. 


BUSINESS ACTIVE 


But all was not show at the bank. 
The institution did a lot of business 
during the week, one of the outstanding 
transactions being the opening of a 
commercial account for $1,000,000, and 
another for $350,000 on the first day. 

The entire week was designated as 
“Charter Member Week.” A certificate 
of charter membership was given to all 
patrons of the banks which formed the 
new First National— The St. Louis 
Union, Mechanics-American National 
Bank and Third National Bank. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank were more than pleased with the 
reception given during the week by the 
public of St. Louis and out-of-town 
friends and correspondents. 
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N. A. McMillan, one of the three ex- 
ecutive managers, said: 

The spirit which animated both the visitors 
and officials was prophetic of a great future 
for the institution. 

Walker Hill, another one of the ex- 
ecutive managers, said: 
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There is promise, however, of this distinct 
difference—that business ventures of today 
are on a much more extensive scale and in- 
volve a vastly larger aggregate of capital 
than those following the Civil War period. 

The First National Bank in St. Louis 
was, therefore, organized to be in a position 
to meet the increasingly large demands 
which will be made on financial institutions, 


Temporary Home of the First National Bank in St. Louis 


I considered the week an epoch in my 
long banking career and now St. Louis will 
not have to take its hat off to anything in 
New York or Chicago. 


F. O. Watts, president and executive 
manager of the bank, said: 

The organization of the First National 
bank in St. Louis is, in the opinion of those 
who are responsible for its formation, a 


response to the developing needs of St. 
louis as the rapidly growing industrial and 
mmercial center of the Mississippi Valley. 
It is a common belief that history repeats 
i'self, but whether or not this is true, it 
uuld seem that the United States is on the 
e of a period of industrial and business 
elopment similar to that which followed 
Civil War. 


6 


and yet at the same time, there has been 
retained in the merged bank all those char- 
acteristics and facilities to make it possible 
to take care of the business and needs of 
the smallest depositor. 

The spirit of the organization is such that 
the same personal relations as were asso- 
ciated with each of the three merged institu- 
tions will be maintained in this new organi- 
zation. 

Not the least important of the new de- 
mands which will be made on financial in- 
stitutions is that connected with our foreign 
trade. The Mississippi Valley will share 
largely in this increase of our foreign trade 
and especially with that part of it to 
Mexico, the Central Americas and South 
America. 

St. Louis is strategically located in the 
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Leading Officers First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Left to right: F.O. Watts, Executive Manager and 


President, N. A. McMillan and Walker Hill, Executive Managers 


great Mississippi Valley, to control a large 
amount of domestic and foreign business; its 
transportation facilities, both land and 
water, constitute a wonderful asset in mak- 
ing it a manufacturing and assembling and 
distributing center. 

There is not another region in the world 
so rich in natural resources, so highly de- 
developed in a modern industrial way and 
of such large area as that which is tributary 
to the city of St. Louis. Notwithstanding 
the present great industrial development of 
this region, its purely domestic trade and 
business will increase greatly during the 
next decade. Not only will the countries to 
the south need large amounts of raw and 
manufactured commodities, but there will 
also be a great demand for capital to de- 
velop their natural resources. 

Richard S. Hawes, formerly vice- 
president of the Third National Bank 
and one of the vice-presidents of the 
new bank, said: 

It is especially pleasing to find so many 
out-of-town merchants interested in the 
opening of the First National Bank. Its 
administration will be national and its vision 
international. 

I.arge business firms requiring larger ac- 
commodations than has been previously 
available will find a natural avenue of busi- 
ness into St. Louis through the new bank, 
and the consequence of it will be increased 
business for the merchants of this city. 


Eight thousand visitors—housewives 
and wage-earners for the most part— 


thronged the Savings Department of 
the bank Thursday, July 10, which was 
designated “Savings Depositors’ Day.” 
Marvin E. Holderness, vice-president, 
and A. H. L. Kuhn, manager of the sav- 
ings department, were the most popular 
men in the institution on this day, greet- 
ing the savings account friends of the 
new bank. Three hundred new accounts 
were opened during the day. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 


The executive managers of the new 
bank announced four promotions during 
opening week. Jos. S. Calfee, formerly 
cashier of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank; J. R. Cooke, formerly 
assistant cashier of the Third National 
Bank, and James R. Leavell, formerly 
assistant cashier of the Mechanics- 
American National Bank, were elected 
vice-presidents, and Chas. L. Allen, 
formerly assistant cashier of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank, was 
made cashier of the new bank. 

The history-making event of the open- 
ing day was the first meeting of the 
board of directors of the new bank, who 
met at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
elected the following officers: N. A. Me- 
Millan, Walker and F. O. Watts, 
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executive managers; F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent; Richard S. Hawes, Walter W. 
Smith, F. K. Houston, E. C. Stuart, 
M. E. Holderness, W. F. Gephart, J. R. 
Cooke, W. T. Ravenscroft, C. E. French, 
F. V. Cubrouillet, Byron W. Moser, 
Frank O. Hicks, Joseph S. Calfee, J. 


R. Leavell, vice-presidents; Charles L. 


Beggs, William K. Bixby, Robert S. 
Brooking, Geo. W. Brown, August A. 
Busch, L. Ray Carter, Ephron Catlin, 
B. B. Culver, W. H. Danforth, John T. 
Davis, F. B. Eiseman, John D. Filley, 
S. W. Fordyce, Philip B. Fouke, John 
Fowler, S. H. Fullerton, Warren God- 


dard, Benjamin Gratz, John L. Green, 


First meeting of the Board of Directors of the new First National Bank in St. Louis which was held Monday," 
July 7th. Left to right standing: Wallace D. Simmons, L. Ray Carter, James F. Ballard, John B. 
Kennard, J. Clark Streett, George W. Simmons, M. E. Singleton, J. Y. Lockwood, Eugene H. 
Angert, Robert McK. Jones, John E. Davis, John L. Green, H. H. Lagenberg, Joseph S. 

Calfee. Left to right seated: !B. B. Culver, Warren Goddard, E. K. Ludington, 

W. A. Layman, A. J. Siegel, N. A. McMillan, Executive Manager; Walker Hill, 

Executive Manager; F, O. Watts, Executive Manager, and President; 

James E. Smith, E. D. Nims, H. L. Parker, Benjamin Gratz 
and George Warren Brown 


Allen, cashier; F. L. Denby, C. Hobart 
Chase, C. B. Schmidt, Richard L. King, 
D’A. P. Cooke, H. Haill, A. W. Haill, 
assistant cashiers; William C. Tomp- 
kins, auditor; H. R. Crock and R. I. 
Henderson, assistant auditors; Natt T. 
Wagner, manager bond department; A. 
H. L. Kuhn, manager savings depart- 
ment; Noble R. Jones, manager new 
business department; H. M. Morgan, 
assistant manager new business depart- 
ment; Bruce Ramsey and E. G. Coff- 
man, special representatives. 

The board of directors is as follows: 
Eugene H. Angert, W. C. Arthur, James 
F. Ballard, Joseph D. Bascom, John I. 


Norris B. Gregg, E. W. Grove, Walker 
Hill, Jackson Johnson, Robert Mck. 
Jones, John B. Kennard, H. H. Lan- 
genberg, W. A. Layman, James Y. 
Lockwood, E. M. Ludington, Edw. 
Mallinckrodt, N. A. McMillan, E. D. 
Nims, H. L. Parker, John F. Shepley, 
Moses Shoenberg, A. J. Siegel, Geo. W. 
Simmons, Wallace D. Simmons, M. E. 
Singleton, J. E. Smith, J. Clark Streett, 
M. B. Wallace, F. O. Watts, Thos. H. 
West. 

As a mark of loyalty to the executive 
managers, each of the 600 employes of 
the three banks brought a new cus- 
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tomer to the First National on the open- 
ing day 

Invitations to 4,000 out-of-town cor- 
respondents’ banks in all parts of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District were 
extended to be the guests of the execu- 
tive managers and officers Saturday, 
July 12. A special programme was ar- 
ranged which included a luncheon at 
the Missouri Athletic Association at 
12:30 o'clock. The day was designated 
as “Country Bankers’ Day.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE BUILDING 


A large force of carpenters worked 
day and night for more than a month 
remodelling the Mechanics-American 
Building and adjoinning buildings of 
the temporary home at Broadway and 
Locust streets, which gives the institu- 
tion 41,000 square feet of floor space. 
This location will be the temporary 
home of the First National Bank until 
the new building proposed at the north 
west corner of Seventh and Locust 
streets, to be used exclusively by the 
bank and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, will be ready for occupancy. 

With the rearrangement of the bank- 
ing room of the Mechanics-American 
National and the additional space, the 
three banks will be able to handle all 
classes of business to excellent advan- 
tage. The number of tellers’ windows 
of the commercial banking room have 
been increased from sixteen to fifty. 
The force of tellers will be larger than 
that of the three individual banks com- 
bined and in addition there will be two 
special payroll tellers with telephone 
service. The entrances will be at 323 
North Broadway and 506 Locust street. 

The savings department will occupy 
the building south of the Mechanics- 
American Building and will be con- 
nected with the commercial banking 
room by broad corridors. The entrance 
of the savings department will be at 
309 North Broadway. There will be 
ample lobby for this department and 
ten tellers’ windows and accommoda- 
tion for four officers. 

The ground floor at 511 Olive street 
has been obtained and later will serve 
as an entrance to both the savings de- 
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partment and the commercial banking 
room. The Liberty Bond department 
will also be in this room. The bond de- 
partment, for the present, will occupy 
quarters at 301-310 Third National 
Bank Building and will later be moved 
to 511 Olive street. 

A new mezzanine floor in the com- 
mercial banking room, the entire third 
floor of the Mechanics-American Bank 
Building and the entire second and third 
floors of 309 North Broadway will give 
sufficient working space for the 600 
clerks of the new institution. 

THE NEW BALANCE SHEET 

What an important place the First 
National Bank occupies among the 
financial institutions of the country may 
be seen from the accompanying balance 
sheet, giving the condition of the bank 
as of July 12: 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 
(Consolidation of St. Louis Union Bank, 
Mechanics-American National Bank, 
and Third National Bank) 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JULY 12, 1919 


RESOURCES 
Loans and dis- 
counts . 2. $74,004,28 1.63 
Acceptances of 
other banks 
discounted 4,525,715.47 
. —— - $78,529.997.10 
United States certificates of 
indebtedness 
United States bonds to secure 
circulation 
U. S. securities borrowed.... 
Other United States securities 
Liberty loan bonds purchased 
account customers 
Other bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Judgments, claims, ete 
Furniture and fixtures and im- 
provements 
Other real estate owned 
Customers’ liability under let- 
ters of credit 
Customers’ guaranteed liabil- 
ity under travelers’ checks. 
Customers’ liability under ac- 
ceptances 
Interest earned, uncollected. . 
Cash and sight exchange 


4,972,500.00 


2,250,000.00 
1,479,000.00 
1,029,547.36 


1,892,693.34 
11,536,842.33 
420,000.00 
367.33 
120,378.00 
3,087,916.01 
40,658.21 
975.00 
2,706,115.32 
286,638.21 
16,263,210.25 


$154,616,138.44 











THE 


LIABILITIES 


Pr ee errr 
Surplus and profits......... 
Unearned discount ......... 
ee er 
Letters of credit............ 
Travelers’ checks ........... 
pe eee ree 
U. S. securities borrowed.... 
Reserve for interest, taxes, etc. 
Other Habiiities ......56.600. 
Bills payable at Federal Re- 

OO TI oc eadscS wads 
Rediscount with Federal Re- 

SO Fe sos ie cceeaveses 
U. S. deposits. . $3,583,615.04 
Other deposits. .119,149,643.23 


$10,000,000.00 


5,553,464.83 
557,391.48 
2,090,897.50 
40,658.21 
3,315.00 
2,706,115.32 
1,479,000.00 
14,470.86 


2,718.79 


6,700,000.00 


2,734,848.18 


Total deposits.............$122,733.258.27 


$154,616,138.44 





The proposed New Building of the Seaboard National Bank, at Broad-and Beaver Streets, New York 
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New Home of the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York 


HE new Seaboard National Bank 
building, which is about to be 
erected on the northeast corner of 
Broad and Beaver Streets, New York, 
will be a monumental individual build- 
ing for the exclusive use of the bank. 
The exterior is to be of limestone 
with polished granite columns and the 
building will have two main floors 
where the public will have access to the 
officers of the bank. The third floor 
will be given up partially to the public 
and partially to the bank’s employees. 
The fourth floor will be used for recrea- 
tion rooms, dining rooms, etc., and the 
bank is equipping itself to care for any 
of the various banking developments of 
this reconstruction period. Alfred C. 
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Bossom of New York is the architect. 
Work on the building will be started at 


once, cH 


TIS 


The ‘‘Y”’ Girl, Big Sister to 
the American Doughboys 


EING big sister to four million sol- 
diers was no small job, but the Y. 
M. C. A. girls who undertook it found it 
was a satisfying one, for, however the 
American boys had teased their sisters 
at home, pulling their hair and mimick- 


The “ Y” Girl 


ing their airs, they treated their “Y”’ sis- 
ters in France like veritable queens. 
There were 2,500 of these big sisters, 
girls who donned the uniform of the 
Y. M. C. A., sailed across dangerous 
seas, and landed in France to brave hun- 
ger, fatigue, exposure, and shell fire 
just for the sake of “doing something 
for the boys.” Some were college girls, 
some were gray-haired mothers, some 
were society girls, some were working 
women, but all knew and loved that 
specimen of the human race, the Amer- 


ican boy, and all went over to dedicate 
themselves to that boy’s happiness and 
welfare. 

And the American boy responded by 
adopting the “Y’’ woman as his favorite 
heroine. Wherever she was, the crowd 
of khaki was thickest. Whatever she 
said went. No matter what she looked 
like, she was always beautiful to him. 
Whatever she wanted, she got. The 
A. E. F. had found out some of the ugli- 
ness of war, but it was just as quick to 
discover its beauties. And the girl in 
the “Y” uniform was regarded as a spe- 
cial, extraordinary blessing. 

The “Y” woman earned first place in 
the soldier’s heart by being to him any- 
thing he wanted. If he were depressed, 
shé cheered him; she was always a jolly 
sort and good fun. If he were elated, 
she helped him celebrate. If he wanted 
to talk, she became an ear. If he 
wanted something to eat, she could 
always “rustle” it for him. If he 
wanted a word of sympathy or advice, 
she gave it. Or, if he just wanted to 
look at an American woman for the 
pleasure of it, she was there, with her 
American smile, her American-made 
clothes, and she was the best thing to 
look at in all France—take it from the 


doughboy ! 


National Bank of South Africa 
Opens 100 New Branches 


CCORDING to information con- 

veyed in a cablegram to R. E. 
Saunders, Esq., New York agent of the 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
that institution opened over 100 new 
branches and sub-branches on August 
Ist, giving the bank a total of over 400 
branches. 

The addition of so many new offices 
all at once shows the activity of the Na- 
tional Bank of South Africa in keeping 
well up with the demand for additional 
banking facilities. 

The National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., has paid-up capital and reserves of 
over $20,000,000, while its resources 
exceed $280,000,000. 
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UNION 


COMMERCE 
National Bank, 


OF CLEVELAND 





Capital. Surplus and Undivided 
. Profits $7,500,000.00 ia 


F you have any banking business to 

transact in the Cleveland district, you 

can obtain prompt, courteous and co-opera- 
tive service at this strong bank. 

We invite the business of banks and 
bankers in the knowledge that our com- 
plete facilities will render an account, once 
established, of mutual and permanent satis- 
faction and profit. 


OFFICERS 


UNDER JOINT OWNERSHIP WITH 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $145,000,000.00 


al 
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J. A. BRODERICK LEAVES FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE BOARD TO BECOME VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 


Joseph A. Broderick, Secretary of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Chief Ex- 
aminer of Federal Reserve Banks, has 
severed his connection with that body 
in order to become a vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

Mr. Broderick was a member of the 
original committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to work out 
proposals for the technical organization 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. Upon 





Our first Provident 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capita. . . $400,000 

Surplus nnd Profits over 1,600,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 
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the organization under the plans pro- 
pesed by this committee of the Federa} 
Reserve Banks, he was made chief ex- 
aminer in August, 1914. He later suc- 
ceeded H. Parker Willis as secretary 





JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
Vice-President National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 


of the board, at the same time continu- 
ing in charge of all examination work. 
{n this capacity he has, at various times, 
examined each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

He was born in New York city thirty- 
seven years ago and went to school here 
He began his banking career as an office 
boy with the old State Trust Company, 
which later became the Morton Trust 
Company. At the age of twenty-eight 
he became an examiner for the New 
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Unexcelled Facilities 
Unvarying Courtesy 
Absolute Safety 


are accorded every customer. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


Che 


Chemiral National Bank 
of New York 


(Established 1824) | 
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York State Banking Department and 
two years later went to Europe to study 
foreign branches in American banks 
and to apply a system of examination 
of foreign exchange departments which 
he had developed. He also organized 
the credit bureau of the department. 
He rendered conspicuous service when, 
as a result of his investigations, three 
prominent banks in this state were 
closed on charges of mismanagement 
and irregular practices. Later he aided 
Charles S. Whitman, then district at- 
torney, in the preparation of the cases 
against the bankers responsible for the 
failure of these institutions. 

He is a member of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association and has also 
been prominent in the educational work 
of the American Institute of Banking. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK 
William H. Suydam, manager of the 


toreign department of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of New York, has been 


elected vice-president and manager of 
the foreign department of that bank. 
Mr. Suydam has been connected with 
the Hanover National Bank for twenty- 
seven years, having entered its service 
as a boy. 


FRANZ MEYER MADE ASSISTANT CASHIER 
OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN NEW YORK 


Franz Meyer has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier and manager of the for- 
eign department of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, and Man- 
fred Barber, assistant manager of the 
department. 

Mr. Meyer came to the bank in 1907 
as draft clerk and subsequently was 
made manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. He is master of seven languages. 
In 1918 he entered into the army, and 
returned to the bank upon his discharge. 
He is thirty-two years old. 

Mr. Barber has been an auditor for 
the last two years in the foreign de- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brookiyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $700,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


NALA ei AP 


partment. He was formerly auditor of 
the Central Bank and Trust Corpora- 
tion of Atlanta, Ga., and before that 
was manager of one of the branches of 
the Bank of Hamilton, Toronto, Canada. 


MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 


As shown by its statement of July 15, 
1919, the Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas has a total balance-sheet of $41,- 
683,551.40. Its current accounts on 
the date named were $8,615,201, accept- 
ances outstanding $15,594,515, and 
loans and advances $26,548,451. The 
capital stock is $5,000,000, surplus $1,- 
775,000, and undivided profits, after 
payment on July 1 of a dividend at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, 
$501,506. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
which is an American bank specifically 
organized for developing foreign trade, 
has its head office in New York, with 
other offices at Paris, France, and Bar- 
celona, Spain. It has affiliated banks in 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Brazil, Nic- 
aragua, Cuba and Honduras, and agen- 
cies in Ecuador, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, China, Japan, England and 
the Philippines. 

BANKERS TRUST CO. PURCHASES ADDI- 

TIONAL PROPERTY 


The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has purchased from the Empire 
Trust Company the property No. 7 Pine 
street which is now occupied by a ten- 
story building. The lot has a frontage 
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of twenty-one feet on Pine street with 
a depth of seventy-three feet and two 
inches. Albert B. Ashforth represented 
the Bankers Trust Company in this deal 
and Brown, Wheelock & Co. represent- 
ed the Empire Trust Company. The 
Bankers Trust Company purchased two 
months ago the seven-story Astor buil4- 
ing at 10 and 12 Wall street, and this 
purchase of No. 7 Pine street com- 
pletes its holdings for a site for the new 
extension of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany building. 


DIVIDEND OF BANK OF BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


R. R. Appleby, New York agent of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
has received a cablegram advising that 
the directors have declared a final divi- 
dend of four and one-half per cent., 
making a total of eight per cent. for the 
year, plus a one per cent. bonus. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW 
YORK APPOINTS TWO NEW ASSISTANT 
CASHIERS 


The appointment of two new assist- 
ant cashiers, Emanuel C. Gersten and 
William F. Hofmayer, is announced by 
the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. Both appointments are promo- 
tions, for the new officers have worked 
their way up in the service of the bank. 

Mr. Gersten came to the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York in 
1910 as a messenger and since that 
time has had experience in nearly 
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‘‘The Bank That Service Built” 
THE 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital ‘ 
Deposits . . 


Cc. C. THOMPSON, Vice-President 
B. L. GILL, Vice-President 
W. K. CLEVERLEY, Vice-President 


Cc. H. MARFIELD, Cashier 


SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
WILLIAM K. CLEVERLEY 
EDWARD J. CORNISH 
HENRY WHITON 


every branch of bank work. He has 
been in charge of the loan department 
since 1917. He was born in New York 
and is twenty-eight years old. 

Mr. Hofmayer joined the bank in 
December, 1917, as bond auditor. Previ- 
ous to that he had been assistant secre- 
tary of the Paterson Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., of Paterson, New Jersey. 
He rose to assistant manager of the 
bond department and was made man- 
ager last June 6. He was born in Pater- 
son, New Jersey, in 1891. 


MANAGER SYNDICATE DEPARTMENT 
KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE 


Dating from July 28, William C. 
Bradley will be associated with Messrs. 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne of New York 
as manager of the syndicate department. 
During the war Mr. Bradley represent- 
ed the war finance corporation as direc- 
ior and treasurer of the Rollin Chemical 
Company of Charleston, West Virginia. 
Prior to his taking up war work he 


Surplus and Profits (Earned) 3,972,000 


S. G. BAYNE, President 


L. N. DeVAUSNEY, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
HENRY C. FOLGER 
BENNETT L, GILL 
EDW. H. R. GREEN 
PETER McDONNELL 


The success of this bank is founded upon a policy of painstaking, 
efficient and courteous service to all 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
PUUIUONUUUOOENUOOELUOONOOOEOUOUEUOOUE0OE0000000UOEEEOOOEEOOEEOOOEEOOSESOMEEOGEEOOEEOOEEOGEEUOSEOOOEOGEOOGEO EA 


J 


$1,000,00 ) 
66,063,000 


O. M. JEFFERDS, Asst. Cashier 
c. C. FISHER, Asst. Cashier 
J. D. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 
B. I. DADSON, Asst. Cashier 
J. E. ORR, Asst. Cashier 


JOSEPH SEEP 

CHARLES C. THOMPSON 
DAVID H. E. JONES 
ROBERT J. CALDWELL 


was manager of the bond department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


SPECIAL BONUS TO MEET H. C. L. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announced on July 28 that 
in order to assist the members of its 
staff in meeting the continuing high cost 
of living, the executive committee of 
the board of directors had authorized 
an immediate distribution of an amount 
equal to ten per cent. of annual sal- 
aries to the junior officers and employees 
of the company. This payment is ex- 
clusive of and in addition to the dis- 
tribution under the profit-sharing plan 
in the course of the year. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY ASIA BANKING 
CORPORATION 


F. W. Schmid is a new assistant sec- 
retary of the Asia Banking Corporation, 
New York. Mr. Schmid was formerly 
with the foreign department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
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THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
RESOURCES 150 MILLION DOLLARS 
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100 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, President 
GEORGE M. HARD, Chairman 
FRANK J. HEANEY 
Vice. President 
WILLIAM H. STRAWN 
Vice-President 
NORBORNE P. GATLING 
Vice-President 
H. A. CLINKUNBROOMER 
Vice-President 


MAX MARKELL 
Vice-President 
WILLIAM MILNE 
Vice-President 
JOHN B. FORSYTH 
Vice-President 
WALTER B. BOICE 
Asst. Cashier 
VINTON M. NORRIS 


Asst. Cashier 


RICHARD H, HIGGINS 
Vice-President 
BERT L. HASKINS 
Vice-Pres. and Cashie: 
C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Vice-President 
ROLFE E. BOLLING 
Vice-President 
GEORGE R. BAKER 
Vice-President 
WALLACE T. PERKINS 
Vice-President 
HENRY L. CADMUS 
Asst. Casbier 
HENRY C. HOOLEY 
Asst. Cashier 
JOSEPH BROWN 
Asst. Cashier 
HARVEY H. ROBERTSON 


Asst. Cashier 
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MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 

Prominent capitalists have organized 
the Mexican International Corporation, 
whose offices will be maintained in New 


York and Mexico City, with a capital 


of $1,125,000. 
forth: 


(1) The investigation of existing enter- 
prises to determine their physical and finan; 
cial condition, management and future pros- 
pects, and the development therefrom of 
plans for refinancing and extension which 
will procure for the corporation an interest 
in the enterprise; (2) the investigation of 
proposed enterprises to determine their 
merit, probable cost and future prospects, 
and the development therefrom of plans for 
the financing, construction, management and 
ultimate disposition of the enterprise; (3) 
the investment in, underwriting and organ- 
ization of underwriting syndicates for the 
development and operation of such enter- 
prises in Mexico as may be approved by 
the corporation. Should developments in- 
dicate the necessity therefor, the corporation 
will establish a service department to furnish 
information and service of a character in 
keeping with its purposes. 

The officers of the corporation will be: 
President, Thomas A. Gillespie, president of 
T. A. Gillespie Company; vice-presidents, 
George J. McCarty, president of the Mer- 
cantile Banking Company, Ltd., of Mexico 
City, and H. S. Brown. Mr. McCarty will 
be in charge of the corporation’s offices and 
organization in Mexico City, while Mr. 
Brown will be in charge of the offices and 
organization in New York. 


Its objects are thus set 
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The board of directors of the corporation 
will be composed of Harvey D. Gibson, 
president of the Liberty National Bank, 
New York; Thomas H. Gillespie, George J. 
McCarty, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York; James H. Perkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York; 
William C. Potter, of Guggenheim Bros.; 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr., of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of Chase National Bank, New York, 
and H. S. Brown. 


INCREASED CAPITAL OF MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


The Merchants National Bank of 
New York has increased its capital stock 
by $1,000,000, the capital now stand- 
ing at $3,000,000, and the surplus and 
profits at $3,000,000. 


STAMP TAXES ON TIME DRAFTS AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES 


Liberty National Bank of New York 
has issued a booklet which covers the 
interpretations applying to stamp taxes 
on time drafts and promissory notes as 
contained in part in the Regulations No. 
55, recently promulgated under Sched- 
ule A6, of Title XI, of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 

In view of the many questions aris- 
ing as to the requirements in special 
cases and otherwise, the booklet is is- 











In New York 


A sstrong, 


live, progressive institu- 


tion of 90 years standing offers out- 
of-town banks a New York service 


designed to fulfill 


Phineas C. Lounsbury, Chairman 
Herrzan D. Kountze, President 
Edward K. Cherrill, Vice-Pres, 
Gilbert H. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Kimball C. Atwood, Vice-Pres. 
Charles F. Junod, Vice-Pres, 
Frank E. Andruss, Cashier 

John P. Laird, Asst. Cashier 

John H. Brennen, Asst. Cashier 
John H. Trowbridge, Asst. Cashier 


every requirement 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 


Broadway-Opposite CityHall 





sued with the hope that it may prove of 
value to banking and commercial inter- 
ests generally. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT FOR FIFTH AVENUE 
BANK 


The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York 
announces the opening of its new trust 
department under powers recently 
granted by an act of the Legislature. 
Through that department, which will 
be a department of the bank and under 
the same management, the bank will 
act as executor, trustee, guardian and in 
other fiduciary capacities. 

‘ 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL LAND 
BANK OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BE- 
COMES PRESIDENT OF COSMOPOLI- 
TAN BANK OF NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Federal Land Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., Leonard G. Robin- 

n, president, handed in his resignation 
as president and director, to become ef- 


fective June 30. At the same meeting 
E. H. Thomson of Delhi, N. Y., was 
elected director and president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Robinson. The latter resigned 
to become president of the Cosmopolitan 
Bank of New York, entering on his new 
duties July 1. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Russia in 
1875 and came to this country in 1890 
at the age of fifteen. He was educated 
at the Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Mass. ; Philips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H.; Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and was graduated from Harvard 
in 1902. He taught modern languages 
at the Princeton Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J.; Trinity Hall, Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Trinity School, New 
York city. He entered the New York 
Law School in 1904 and was graduated 
and admitted to the New York Bar in 
1906. 

In 1905, while still in the Law School 
he became associated with the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society 
and was appointed General Manager in 
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the opening of over 


Announcing 


100 New Branches in Africa 


Mr. R. E. Saunders, New York Agent of the National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., has received the following 
cable from the bank’s head office: 


Following new Branches opened August Ist: 


Alice 
Carnarborn 
Colesberg 
Fort Beaufort 
Joubertina 
Komgha 
Mountayliff 
Newbethlesda 
Quobe 
Sterkstroom 
Upington 
Willowmore 


Brites 
Greylingstad 
Hendrina 
Nelspruit 
Zwaartraggens 


Dalton 
Winterton 


Grey Street (Durban) 


IN 


Bushmanskop 
Lindleyroad 


IN CAPE PROVINCE. 


Bellville 
Cathcart 

De Aar 
George 
Kerkwood 
Long Street, Cape Town 
Mowbray 
Piquetberg 
Richmond 
Swellendam 
Victoria West 
Worcester 


IN TRANSVAAL. 


Delmas 
Grootmarice 
Momatipoort 
Ottosdal 


IN NATAL. 


Daanhauser 
Newhanover 


ORANGE FREE STATE. 


Cornelia 
Rendezvous 


IN SWAZILAND. 
Eladxlu 


Bizana 
Ceres 
Elliott 
Hopetown 
Knysna 
Montague 
Muizenberg 
Postmastburg 
Sandflats 
Ugie 
Vosburg 


Duivelskloof 
Hartebeestfontein 
Loeuwdoorns 
Vrededorp 


Hattingspruit 
Pinetown 


Etienville 


Also 47 sub-branches relative to the above. 


Over 400 Branches 


Paid Up Capital & Reserves . Exceed $20,000,000.00 


Resources ... 


. Exceed $280,000,000.00 


The National Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent 


10 Wall Street 


New York 
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1907. While with that society he was 
instrumental in establishing over 3000 
immigrant families upon farms through- 
out the United States and organized the 
first rural credit unions—the codépera- 
tive credit association of the Raiffeisen 
type on American soil. 

A keen student of agricultural eco- 


LEONARD G. ROBINSON 
President Cosmopolitan Bank, New York 


nomics and finance, both in this country 
and Europe, he became one of the 
earliest pioneers in the so-called rural 
credits movement in this country. He 
was an agressive advocate of Federal 
legislation to improve the credit facili- 
ties of the American farmer and assisted 
in shaping the Federal Farm Loan Act 
during its two years of struggle in 
Congress. When the act became law 
lhe was invited to assume the presidency 
nd to organize the Federal Land Bank 
{ SpringSeld which serves the six New 
ngland states, New York and New 
lersey. 


Mr 


lkiobinson is well known in finan- 


cial circles as a student of economics 
and finance and as a writer and speaker 
on the subject. 


LONG SERVICE HONORED 


Robert F. M. Luyster, senior paying 
teller, on July 1, 1919, completed fifty 
years of service with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of New York and the board 
of directors have placed him upon the 
reserve force, continuing his salary. The 
officers and clerks, with whom Mr. Luy- 
ster is very popular, presented him on 
his retirement with a handsome gold 
watch and fob. Edwin S. Schenck, 
president of the bank, made the pres- 
entation speech. 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS CITIZENS NATIONAL, 
NEW YORK 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Citizens National Bank 
of New York, Samuel Shaw, Jr., and 
Robert E. Scott were appointed assist- 
ant cashiers. Both Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Shaw have been with the bank for many 
years, the latter beginning twenty-seven 
years ago as a messenger for the old 
Ninth National before its consolidation 
with the Citizens. He has filled virtual- 
ly every position in the bank up to that 
of assistant cashier to which he was 
just appointed. Mr. Scott began his 
business career with the Citizens four- 
teen vears ago, during ten of which he 
has specialized in credit work, latterly 
being manager of that department. In 
his new position Mr. Scott will continue 
to specialize in credit work and will look 
after much of the credit business pass- 
ing through the Citizens National Bank. 


NEW YORK CORPORATION FRANCHISE TAX 
LAW 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has issued a_ booklet 
taining the complete text of the New 
York State Corporation Franchise Tax 
Law, as amended 1919. 

The text of the law is supplemented 
by marginal references and index. This 
corporation income tax is based upon 
the net incomes of corporations and 
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The Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 57 BROADWAY 


Capital - : - - - - $10,000,000 
Surplus and Profits ° : : : : 18,478,000 
Deposits (June 30,1919) - - - - - 381,639,000 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 





EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President WILLIAM P. HOLLY, Asst. Cashier 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President GEORGE H. SAYLOR, Asst. Cashier 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President M. HADDEN HOWELL, Asst. Cashier 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President S. FREDERICK TELLEEN, Asst. Cashier 


ALFRED C, ANDREWS, Cashier ROBERT I. BARR, Asst, Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier SEWALL 8S. SHAW, Asst. Cashier 
EDWIN A. LEE, Asst. Cashier LEON H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E. PURDY, Asst. Cashier OTIS EVERETT, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES D. SMITH Asst. Cashier GEORGE E. SCHOEPPS, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
H. W. CANNON J. N. LL E. R. TINKER E. V. R. THAYER 
A. B. HEPBURN D. C, JACKLING H. B. ENDICOTT c. J. SCHMIDLAPP 
A. H. WIGGIN F, A. SAYLES E. T. NICHOLS G. M. DAHL 
J. J. MITCHELL Cc. M. SCHWAB N. CARLTON A. FLETCHER 
G. E. TRIPP Ss. H. MILLER F. H. ECKER 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals 
on favorable terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those 
who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
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changes the law of 1918 by applying 
the tax to all corporations doing busi- 
ness in the state and not specifically 
exempted. Copies of this booklet may 
be obtained free of charge upon applica- 
tion to the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY KEEPS ON 
GROWING 


The statement of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, issued July 9, 
1919, as of June 30, shows total re- 
sources of $821,084,399.78, compared 
with $754,422,617.33 at the time of the 
last previous statement, on February 21, 
and with $697,040,585 on June 20, 
1918. This is an increase of $66,661,- 
782.45 in a little more than four months, 
and of $124,043,814.78 in the last year. 

Deposits with the company now total 
$661,914,893,52, as compared with 
$582,219,167.83 on February 21 last, 
an increase of $79,695,725.69, and with 

$563,768,442.32 on June 20, 1918. an 
increase of $98,146,451.20. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY BUYS NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF BROOKLYN 


Purchase of the National City Bank 
of Brooklyn by the Irving Trust Com- 


pany has recently announced, and the 


business of the seventy-year-old Brook- 
lyn institution has been consolidated 
with that of the latter. The manage- 
ment of the Irving’s New Brooklyn 
office will remain in the hands of its 
former officers, Henry M. Wells becom- 
ing a vice-president and director of the 
Irving Trust, D. Irving Mead a vice- 
president, and Ralph R. Wardell an 
assistant secretary of the Irving Trust 
Pg The board of directors of 
the National City will also continue to 
serve as an advisory board in charge of 
the business of the Irving’s Brooklyn 
office. 

Acquisition of the National City Bank 
gives the Irving Trust a third Brooklyn 
branch, the Flatbush office, at Flatbush 
and Linden Avenues, providing for that 
district the service the new Brooklyn 
office will supply to the downtown busi 
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ness section. There is an Irving office 
at New Utrecht and one at Long Island 
City. 

The National City Bank of Brooklyn 
was organized in 1850; its charter was 
one of the first issued under the Na- 
tional Banking Act. Its capital stock 
has been $300,000, its surplus and un- 
divided profits $598,079.34 and its total 
resources on May 12 were $10,251,- 
203.16. With extended scope and in- 
creased facilities it will be able to serve 
the expanding commercial interests of 
Brooklyn even more effectively than in 
its long and honorable career as a, na- 
tional bank. 


NEW NETHERLAND TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Netherland Bank of New 
York will act upon the recommendation 
of the directors to increase the capital 
from $300,000 to $600,000. This action 
will result in doubling the bank’s capital 
and surplus, which will then be in excess 
of $1,200,000. The Thirty-fourth Street 
Safe Deposit Company is owned by the 
New Netherland Bank, and W. F. H. 
Koelsch is president of both institutions. 


MR. JAY GOES WITH THE MORGAN FIRM 


J. P. Morgan & Co. announced that 
Nelson Dean Jay, who has been vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany since November, 1916, would en- 
ter the Paris firm of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. Mr. Jay was born at Elmwood, 
Ill., in 1883, and was graduated from 
Knox College at Galesburg in that State. 
Before coming to New York as man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
Guaranty Trust Company in July, 1915, 
he was vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, where he 
was in charge of that institution’s bond 
business. For more than a year, from 
October, 1917, to December, 1918, he 
was in France as assistant purchasing 
agent for the American Expeditionary 
Forces and received promotion from the 
rank of Captain to that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He was decorated by the 
French Government. 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and _  correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$300,000,000 























Nation- Wide Business 





Capital and Surplus 
Resources . ’ 





We have on our books accounts of banks as far 
west as the Pacific coast, and in the south as far 
as Florida. These institutions are sending their 
items on this section to us. 


We will be glad to serve you. 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


- . $2,500,000.00 
. 31,000,000.00 




















NEW OFFICE FOR H. L. DOHERTY & CO. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co., of New 
York and London, have opened an office 
in Philadelphia in charge of Ralph Run- 
yan. This makes the fourteenth branch 
office of the company. 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


ITALIAN DISCOUNT 


In the last three months the deposits 
of the Italian Discount and 'Trust Com- 
pany of New York have increased by 
$4,778,148, reaching a total of $10,- 
557,513 on June 30, 1919. 

AMERICAN LEGION 


GUARANTY POST, 


Guaranty Post, No. 104, American 
Legion, was organized on July 24 by 
officers and employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York who have 
returned from service with the Army 
and Navy. More than 500 members of 
the company’s staff were in the service. 
Lieut-Col. Grayson M.P. Murphy, 
senior vice-president of the company, 
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who was head of the American Red 
Cross in Europe during the early part of 
the war and who later served as a staff 
officer of the Rainbow Division, was 
elected honorary president of the new 
Post. 


E. F. ROREBECK CHOSEN PRESIDENT OF 
METROPOLITAN 5-50-CENT STORES, INC. 


Edwin F. Rorebeck, who recently re- 
signed after five years’ service as active 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York, has been chosen 
president of the Metropolitan 5-50 Cent 
Stores, Inc. 

This company recently acquired the 
George Kraft Co. operating thirty stores 
in the Middle West, thus increasing the 
number of units operated by the Metro- 
politan to 114. The expansion required 
the service as president of a man versed 
in the largest financial and business af- 
fairs and in a position to devote his 
entire time to its growing business. Mr. 
Rorebeck succeeds S. J. Tucker, for- 
merly vice-president of the Citizens 
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Commercial Trust Company of Buffalo, 
who has recently entered into private 
banking business on his own account in 
Buffalo. 

The Metropolitan 5-50-Cent Stores, 
Inc., recently increased its authorized 
capital from $8,000,000 to $20,000,000, 











E. F. ROREBECK 
President Metropolitan 5-50 Cent Stores : formerly 
Vice-President Metropolitan Trust Co., 
New York 


and it is understood that under Mr. 
Rorebeck’s administration it will open 
new stores as fast as sound commercial 
practice justifies. 

Mr. Rorebeck was formerly national 
bank examiner in charge of the San 
Francisco district, and afterwards of 
the Chicago district, and just previous 
to his accession to the vice-presidency 
of the Metropolitan Trust Co. was na- 
tional bank examiner in charge of the 
New York district. Although Mr. Rore- 
beck’s retirement from banking will be 
received with regret by his associates 
of many years in that field, it is felt 
‘that his unusual organizing and execu- 
tive ability assures him a prominent 
lace in the mercantile world. 


Resources 


$16,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 


oF 
BUFFALO 


Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. G. FEIL, Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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FREDERICK C. HARDING 
Agent Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, 
New York 


CHANGE IN NEW YORK AGENT OF ANGLO- 
SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 

After thirty vears of continuous serv- 
ice with the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., John Cone has retired as 
New York agent of that institution and 
will hereafter reside in London. Mr. 
Cone has been succeeded as New York 
agent of the bank by Frederick C. Hard- 


ing, who for several years has been sub- 


agent at New York. Mr. Harding has 
been associated with the bank for some 
twenty years, during most of which time 
he has been active in developing the 
business and facilities of the bank in 
foreign countries. For more than seven 
vears Mr. Harding South 
America. 

As agent of the bank in New York, 
Mr. Harding will have the assistance of 
William M. Dawkin, who for several 
vears has been sub-agent here. 

It will be recalled that only a short 
time since the Anglo-South American 


was in 
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W. M. DAWKIN 
Sub-Agent Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, 
New York 


Bank, Ltd., removed from 60 Wall 
Street to 49 Broadway, where it occu- 
pies the entire five-story building. 

Quite recently the bank affiliated it- 
self with four of the largest financial 
institutions in Great Britain in the or- 
ganization of the British Overseas Bank, 
which has been incorporated in Eng- 
land by the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Limited; Glynn, Mills, Currie & 
Company; the Northern Banking Com- 
pany of Belfast; the Union Bank of 
Scotland, and Williams Deacon’s Bank. 
The object of the formation of the 
British Overseas Bank is to afford am- 
ple facilities to the stockholding banks 
for developing foreign trade through 
their respective organizations and the 
establishment of foreign branches of its 
own. 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE GUARANTY 


TRUST COMPANY 


NEW 


The 


made July 3 


following appointments were 
at a meeting of the execu- 





The DICTAPHONE 


for Hot Weather Letters 


At this time of year, bankers don't 
stay indoors from choice, but because 
banking—the backbone of modern business— 
must carry on. Yet right methods will 
lift the burden of work a whole lot. For 
instance, The Dictaphone method of 
handling mail. 








Its ever-ready, time-saving convenience 
certainly clears your desk hours earlier in 
the day. After that it’s up to you whether 
you spend those extra hours indoors 
thinking and planning, or outdoors lay- 
ing in a new stock of vitality. Use 
The Dictaphone to cut out overtime work 
during the hot months. 

Phone or write nearest branch office 


for 15-minute demonstration in your 
office, on your work. 


AE NICTAPAVNE 


+Registered ‘nthe U S and Foreign Countries 


Dept. 126-H, Woolworth Building, New York City 


Branches Everywhere. Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is but one Dictaphone, trade -marked “ The Dictaphone,” 
and Lh A: A by the Cc 1 B.. 2. Gc i. ph re’ 
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tive committee of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York: 

Assistant vice-presidents: Arthur R. 
Jones, G. Jarvis Geer, Jr., and Austin 
L. Babcock; corporate trust officer, 
Charles H. Platner; personal trust of- 
ficer, Rowland E. Cocks; investment 
trust officer, Louis G. Harriman; man- 
agers of bond department, Harold F. 
Greene and George L. Burr; assistant 
secretary, Boudinot Atterbury. 


GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


The American Trust Company, which 
has offices at 135 Broadway, New York, 
and 203 Montague street, Brooklyn, and 
which opened for business on January 
27 last, shows a very gratifying growth 
in its statement of July 31. The capital 
is $1,000,000, surplus and profits $233,- 
369, deposits $5,305,751, and total re- 
sources $6,619,111. How the deposits 
have grown appears from the following: 


DEPOSITS 

February 28, 1919 (1st month) .$2,103,705.88 
March 31, 1919 (2d month).... 2,622,520.03 
April 30, 1919 (3d month).... 3,581,443.94 
May 31, 1919 (4th month) 4,351,805.18 
June 30, 1919 (5th month).... 4,446,553.73 
July 31, 1919 (6th month)..... 5,369,974.09 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 


Frank A. Newell, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, has covered practically every 
round of the ladder in reaching his pres- 
ent post. Mr. Newell began his banking 
career as a messenger in the old Maver- 
ick National Bank, then located on the 
corner of Congress and Water streets, 
the site of the present Shawmut Bank 
building. It is thus a peculiar feature 
of his experience that his desk should 
to-day be placed on practically the same 
spot where he started in the Maverick 
Bank years ago. 

Mr. Newell joined the staff of the 
National Shawmut Bank ‘twenty-one 
years ago. Since then he has seen the 
Shawmut expand into a two hundred 
million dollar institution. For the past 
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eight years he has been filling the post 
of assistant cashier. 

Vice-President Newell has a wide ac- 
quaintance in business and financial cir- 


FRANK A. NEWELL 
Vice-President National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


cles not only in New England but 
throughout the West, and is known as a 
banker of sound judgment and progres- 
sive ideas. 

FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON TO ADD TO 
ITS BUILDING 


The First National Bank of Boston 
has purchased the Equitable Building 
on Milk street, and the properties im- 
mediately in the rear, comprising an 
area of over 20,300 square feet extend- 
ing 108 feet on Milk street and 171 feet 
each on Devonshire and Federal streets. 
This property has a total assessed valu- 
ation of nearly $2,000,000. 

It is the intention of the management 
of the First National Bank to tear down 
the buildings now upon this site and to 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 


For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 


Resources, $22,380,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


PAUL A. SEEGER, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier - 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 








erect thereon a new building which will 
be one of the finest banking-houses in 
the country. It has not yet been decided 
whether this will be for the sole use of 
the First National Bank or will be 
leased in part. 

The growth of the First National 
Bank during the past few years has been 
extremely rapid. Only eleven years ago 
the present bank building, which was 
then considered of ample proportions, 
was erected. It was speedily outgrown, 
and four years later a ten-story build- 
ing was erected on the adjoining lot, a 
considerable part of which has been oc- 
cupied by departments of the bank. The 
growth of the institution, however, has 
been such that the entire building at 
present would be inadequate to proper- 
ly house the more than 600 employees. 

During the past fifteen years the de- 
posits of the First National Bank of 
Boston have increased from $35,000,000 
to nearly $175,000,000, and the institu- 
tion to-day is the largest banking insti- 
tution in New England, and one of the 
largest in the United States. It has 


capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$28,000,000, and total resources in ex- 


cess of $240,000,000. The branch at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, which was es- 
tablished about two years ago, has $25,- 
000,000 deposits. 

The First National Bank has extended 
its foreign business largely during the 
past few years. It established the First 
National Corporation a short time ago, 
and still more recently, in connection 
with the Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris and the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, organized the 
French American Banking Corporation. 

The management plans to expand the 
activities of the institution to a much 
greater extent, and the erection of this 
new banking-house will aid greatly in 
the carrying out of this policy. 


CITIZENS COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
BUFFALO 


Norman P. Clement, formerly as- 
sociated with the Marine National Bank 
of Buffalo, has been elected president of 
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SYDNOR J. TUCKER 
President Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRA D. LOCKWOOD 
Treasurer Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROBERT W. MORRIS 
Vice-President Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


the Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of that city. J.C. Dann has been elect- 
ed vice-president. The statement of the 
Citizens Commercial Trust Company on 
June 30 showed: Capital, $1,250,000; 
surplus, $1,250,000; undivided profits 
and reserves, $554,418; deposits, $22,- 
652,745; total resources, $31,554,878. 


NEW INVESTMENT HOUSE FORMED BY 
BUFFALO BANKERS 


A new large investment house has 
been organized in Buffalo under the 
name of Tucker, Morris & Lockwood, 
Inc. 

All three of the members of the firm, 
who were officers of the Citizens Com- 
mercial Trust Company, are well known 
in the community for their activity in the 
banking business of the city. Sydnor J. 
Tucker was vice-president, Robert W. 
Morris, secretary, and Ira D. Lockwood, 
assistant secretary of that banking insti- 
tution. R. W. H. Campbell and Fred S. 
Millard also joined the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Campbell was assistant secre- 











Resources over 


$180,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
$10,000,000 


The 


Philadelphia National Bank 


Established 115 Years 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


LEVI L. RUE, President 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Vice-President 


HOWARD W. LEWIS, Vice-President 
WILLIAM S. MADDOX, Vice-President 
HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President 


tary of the Citizens Commercial Trust 
Company, in charge of the Genesee 
Street Branch and for a time the Black 
Rock Branch of that company. He is 
well known to the business men of these 
sections. Mr. Millard was assistant 
manager of the Black Rock Branch of 
the Citizens Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, and has served in various capaci- 
ties in several of the Buffalo banking in- 
stitutions. All five resigned in order to 
devote their entire time to the new 
concern. 

It has been felt for some time that 
Buffalo had room for an investment or- 
ganization of this character, such as 
are found in other large cities. Only 
high grade investments are handled and 
special care is taken to offer the most 
up-to-date and satisfactory service pos- 
sible to render to persons interested, or 
likely to be interested in securities. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the principal banking-houses of the 
large cities of the country so that the 
veople of Buffalo will have an oppor- 


O. HOWARD WOLFE, Cashier 


tunity of having placed at their disposal 
the best investments obtainable, and up- 
to-date information relative thereto. 

Furthermore, special attention is 
given to the needs of Buffalo and its 
various industries, in that an effort will 
be made to financially support any local 
business enterprise which after careful 
thought and _ investigation proves 
worthy. - There have been, as is known, 
many local financial problems that have 
been carried to New York for handling, 
owing to the inability of their being 
floated locally. 

Further, there are local industries 
that have not progressed more rapidly 
owing to lack of additional capital, and 
were not sufficiently large in themselves 
to attract attention of New York city 
financial houses. In assisting the meri- 
torious cases of this kind, the new com- 
pany feels that it will be serving Buf- 
falo by helping to build up its individual 
industries. 

Sydnor J. Tucker is president; Rob- 
ert W. Morris, vice-president; Ira D. 
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Lockwood, treasurer ; Florence D. Jones, 
secretary. Miss Jones was assistant to 
Mr. Lockwood in the bond department 
of the Citizens Commercial Trust Com- 


pany. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY BANK 
EXAMINERS 


At a luncheon given by Examiner 
Hugh H. Hilson to the bank examiners 
of the Department of Banking and In- 
surance, State of New Jersey, at the 
Country Club in Trenton, it was decided 
by those present to form an association 
of the bank examiners for the purpose 
of the improvement of the service, for 
closer relationship with the officials of 
the department and with each other. 
Such action has received the warm ap- 
proval of Commissioner Smith and Dep- 
uty Commissioner Johnston. 

The organization was effected by 
electing Bank Examiner Wm. E. Walter 
of Rutherford, president; Bank Exam- 
iner Hugh H. Hilson of Trenton, treas- 
urer, and Bank Examiner Charles M. 
Bilderback, secretary. The name of 
“State Bank Examiners’ Association of 
New Jersey” was taken for this organ- 
ization. 

Examiners Vredenburgh, Mayham, 
Fowler, Biddle, Minch, Ammerman, 
Veghte, Compton, Dunham, Walter, 
Hilson and Bilderback are organization 
members. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF GREENVILLE 
(s. c.) BANKS 


J. L. Williams, for the past nine years 
cashier and for four years preceding as- 
sistant cashier of the Wilmington (N. 
C.) Savings and Trust Company, re- 
signed as cashier of this institution re- 
cently to become vice-president of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank and the 
Farmers and Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Williams received his early bank- 
ing training at the National Park Bank 
in New York and went to Wilmington 
as assistant cashier of the Wilmington 
Savings and Trust Company in 1906. At 
that time the deposits of the bank were 
$1,425,000, and its total resources $1,- 


577,000. At the date of his resignation 
deposits were $3,396,000 and resources 
$3,909,442.84, being the largest, it is 
said, of any savings institution in North 
Carolina. 

In accepting his resignation the board 
of directors expressed their regret that 
the bank would be deprived of the serv- 
ices of so valuable and popular an of- 
ficer. At the same time, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Williams withdrew from 
the institution to accept the vice-presi- 
dency of two large banking institutions, 
they congratulated him upon the promo- 
tion that has come to him through his 
untiring zeal and constructive efforts. 
As a token of esteem and appreciation 
for his past services the directors pre- 
sented Mr. Williams with a gold watch, 
appropriately engraved. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE BANK OF 
CHARLESTON 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Bank of Charleston, National Banking 
Association, Charleston, S. C., July 15, 
R. S. Small and A. R. La Coste, here- 
tofore assistant cashiers, were elected 
vice-presidents. 

The full executive staff of the bank 
now is as follows: E. H. Pringle, presi- 
dent; E. H. Pringle, Jr., R. S. Small, 
and R. S. La Coste, vice-presidents ; G. 
W. Walker, cashier; J. H. Lucas and C. 
Neyle Fishburne, assistant cashiers. 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
ABSORBS NEW ORLEANS NATIONAL BANK 


The actual consolidation of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company and 
the New Orleans National Bank previ- 
ously reported in these columns occur- 
red on July 15, following the final meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the lat- 
ter institution. 

The enlarged institution shows depos- 
its exceeding $42,000,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $53,000,000. The 
new capital is $3,000,000 and surplus 
$2,500,000. 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
posits of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company as of the date of the merger, 
July 15, compared with the combined 
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deposits of the two banks one year ago, 
show an increase of $10,500,000, or a 
gain of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. 

The office of the New Orleans Na- 
tional Bank, as previously announced, 
becomes the Camp Street Branch of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company in 
charge of the same officers as have here- 
tofore directed its affairs. 

The board of directors of the Hi- 
bernia Bank is enlarged by the addition 
of six of the former board members of 
the New Orleans National Bank, as fol- 
lows: Gus. B. Baldwin, Alvin P. How- 
ard, Adolph Katz, E. L. Powell, E. G. 
Schlieder, S. Zamurray. 

The officers at the main office remain 

as before with R. S. Hecht as president, 
F. W. Ellsworth first active vice-presi- 
dent, and Chas. F. Herb second active 
vice-president. 
_ This merger gives New Orleans a 
*60,000,000 institution capable of han- 
dling all kinds of financial undertakings 
from the smallest to the largest. 


Union National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


OCATED in a modern 

building with every facil- 
ity for the efficient handling 
of its business, this bank is 
in a position to offer you 
prompt and adequate_service 
in your Philadelphia banking 
transactions. 


. $19,500,000 
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HIBERNIA BANK ERECTS NEW BRANCH 
BANK TO COPE WITH INCREASED 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans has completed ar- 
rangements for the construction of a 
new home for its Jefferson Branch, lo- 
cated in the up-town section for the 
city. The general construction of the 
new Jefferson Branch is to be of brick 
and steel and the exterior of Bedford 
limestone. The front of the structure 
will present a massive effect, four col- 
umns supporting the cornice and para- 
pet. The interior will be finished in 
marble and mahogany. 

The ground floor will be occupied by 
the banking office where large and com- 
modious quarters will facilitate the 
handling of business. The second floor 
will offer office space to business men 
of the upper city section. 

The growth of the Jefferson Branch 
is a mark of the rapid industrial im- 
provement of this city, particularly of 
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the up-town section. The city has grown 
in capacity for bigger business, and this 
one time residential district is fast be- 
coming a busy center. Wharfage along 
the Mississippi extends into this sec- 
tion, and great warehouses and miles of 
docks are found near the banking-house. 
Extensive cotton mills, furniture fac- 
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HIBERNIA BANK OF NEW ORLEANS OPENS 
FOURTH BRANCH BANK 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, in accordance 
with its steady and continued growth, 
has recently announced the opening of 
its fourth branch office. The new bank- 

















Jefferson Branch, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans 


tories, grain elevators and refineries are 
building this section rapidly. 

Although it has been in operation but 
eight months, the Jefferson Branch of 
the Hibernia soon found the volume of 
business handled too great a tax for its 
present quarters. In its new home it is 
expected to utilize every facility in han- 
dling the section’s growing business. 
The advent of the branch house this 
year is a mark of the industrial advance 
of greater New Orleans—a growth that 
is being shared by all sections of the 
city. 


ing-house, which will be located on the 
west hank of the Mississippi, will open 
under the title of Algiers Branch, Hi- 


bernia Bank and Trust Company. This 
announcement was welcomed by citizens 
of Algiers, and the community has ex- 
tended the officers of the branch a 
hearty welcome. 

Charles Henricks will assume the 
managership of the new branch assisted 
by William Judge. James H. Kepper, 
cashier of the main office of the Hi- 
bernia, will have supervision over the 
new branch. These three men are well- 








On the Earth there are 
1,750,000,000 People 


And no one person is 
an exact duplicate, men- 


tally or physically, 


of 


any other. 


We certainly don’t expect, then, in serving our 
2000 bank correspondents, to find any two alike in 


their desires and requirements. 


So our service is 


adjusted accordingly — individual service for in- 


dividual bankers. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits over $13,800,000.00 


known residents of Algiers and all have 
wide banking experience, which assures 
them success with this latest addition to 
the banking facilities of the prosperous 
locality. 

The Algiers, or Eighth Precinct dis- 
trict of New Orieans, is a flourishing 
section of the city and industrial plants 
and factories abound. Miles of wharf- 
age accommodate shipping along the 
west bank and dry-docks make the west- 
ern water front a busy one at all times. 

The growth of the Algiers section is 
exemplary of the entire city, for all sec- 
tions of greater New Orleans are show- 
ing much industrial activity these after- 
war days. 

NEW MANAGER NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 
MERCANTILE BANK OF THE AMERICAS 


M. S. Senton has just been appointed 
manager of the New Orleans branch of 
he Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 

hich will open in that city in the near 
ture. 


Mr. Senton has been with the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank of New 
Orleans since 1904, and for the past 
twelve years has been one of its officers. 
He has had considerable mercantile ex- 
perience in this country and in Mexico. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas, organized by a group of bankers 
from all parts of the United States, has 
in the short time since its establish- 
ment opened affiliated banks in twenty- 
five cities in South and Central America 
and has established branches in Paris 
and Barcelona. Its resources on July 
15 totaled $41,683,551. 


FORTY-FOUR YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
TERMINATED 


Howard H. Hitchcock has resigned 
his position as vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
will associate himself more closely with 
the investment banking business of his 
son, F. B. Hitchcock & Company. He 
will continue as a director in the bank 
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Trust and Savings Bank and the Na- 
tional Safe Deposit Company. His fel- 
low officers presented him with a silver- 
mounted desk set as a token of their 
esteem and friendship. 

Mr. Hitchcock has been identified 
with the banking business in Chicago 
for over forty-four years, having en- 
tered the employ of Preston, Kean & 
Company in January, 1875, which firm 
was succeeded in May, 1884, by the 
Metropolitan National Bank, of which 
he was made assistant cashier in 1887 
and cashier in 1894. On the consolida- 
tion of that bank with the First National 
Bank of Chicago in May, 1902, he was 
made a vice-president, of which institu- 
tion he has been the senior vice-presi- 
dent since 1907. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY, CHICAGO 


Although the charter of the Union 
Insurance and Trust Company was se- 
cured in 1857, the most active beginning 
of the company’s history dates from 
1869 when the charter was purchased 
by Stephen W. Rawson. Immediately 
upon buying the charter Mr. Rawson 
organized a bank with a capital of $125,- 
000, of which he himself subscribed $50,- 
000, James P. Robinson $20,000, James 
Longley $20,000 and a few others $35,- 
000. That was all the capital or sur- 
plus ever paid in and the balance of its 
present capital and surplus of $3,500,- 
000 has grown out of the bank’s earn- 
ings. 

In the course of time the title was 
changed to the Union Trust Company. 
Stephen W. Rawson continued as active 
executive head until 1898, when his 
health began to fail and soon thereafter 
he moved to California. However, he 
kept the title of president until the end 
of 1904. On the 15th of March, 1906, 
he passed away at his home in Redlands, 
- California. 

Frederick H. Rawson, his son, and 
now President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, was born May 30, 1872. In 1895 
he received the degree of A. B. at Yale 
University and entered the Union Trust 





and its affiliated institutions, the First 





Company as a clerk. He successfully 
advanced and filled the numerous posi- 
tions of trust within the gift of the bank 
and in 1901 he became vice-president. 
He held this position until 1905, when 
he was elected to the position vacated 
by his father. He has ever since been 
president. The other executive officers 
are as follows: H. A. Wheeler, vice- 
president ; C. R. Holden, vice-president; 
C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president; F. A. 
Yard, vice-president. 

The bank has been located at the same 
corner, Madison and Dearborn streets, 
since the great fire. 

Only two other banks—the First Na- 
tional and Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company—-were in existence fifty years 
ago. 

The foregoing and much other inter- 
esting information appears in “The 
Story of the Union Trust Company,” 
recently published. 





CHICAGO BANKER HONORED 


Brigadier General Charles G. Dawes, 
chief of the United States Purchasing 
Board, and president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, has been 
cited by Marshal Foch in the following 
official order: 

During the course of operations in 1918 
Gen. Dawes assured a complete union of 
supplies between the American and French 
armies. By his breadth of spirit and his 
constant effort to put upon a common basis 
the resources of the two armies he permitted 
to be realized under the best possible condi- 
tions the community of effort which resulted 
in the victory over the Germans. 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATION- 
AL’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The “Annual Crop Report and Busi- 
ness Review” issued by the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago contains a large amount of valu- 
able material relating to crops and busi- 
ness compiled from first-hand informa- 
tion furnished by the bank’s numerous 
correspondents. Regarding _ business 
conditions the review says: 

Business men, generally, look forward to 
a year or two of exceedingly active business 
in all lines producing things that are essen- 
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Not Too Large 


This is a large Bank, but not so large that 
smaller correspondent banks become lost 
in the “ hugeness of things.” 


It is small enough to give you individual service, yet 
large enough to take care of your every requirement. 
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tial for Europe in her present condition. 
They expect this foreign trade to continue 
until our competing nations, now crippled 
or demoralized in part as a result of war 
conditions, are able to rehabilitate their in- 
dustries, care for their own needs and pro- 
duce a surplus. Forced economy and the 
sheer needs of each country and its people 
will curtail their own consumption and aug- 
ment the surplus which can be sold abroad 
for the reason that it is their principal 
means of payment. Labor conditions abroad 
contribute to a lower level of wages, even 
in times of inflation, than prevail in this 
country; and this, in time, must be reckoned 
with if the United States continues on a 
high wage level. 

In all lines of trade, where prices are fair- 
ly firm, the outlook for business is pro- 
nounced good. The buying power in this 
country is enormous, and one of the reas- 
suring features seems to be that production 
and consumption are running along fairly 
well balanced in most lines of activity, which 
ineans conservatism. 

Conspicuous in the correspondence to the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
n response to inquiries regarding business 
‘onditions preparatory to the compilation 
of this report, is the unanimity of optimism. 
usiness men, more generally than ever 

cfore, report confidence in continued indus- 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 
BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
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HENRY MEYER, Assistant Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 
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trial activity and in expanding foreign trade. 
At the same time, there is also reflected 
the thought that this is not to be accom- 
plished without the exercise of business 
courage, conservatism and the strict adher- 
ence to sound economic principles. 

The one element of uncertainty that is 
still exercising a retarding influence in the 
business life of the nation is the future 
course of prices, involving not only com- 
modities and articles entering into the house- 
hold budget, but also into the cost of man- 
ufacturing.- Business men hesitate to make 
contracts either in the form of wage scales 
or for materials which might entail loss 
should the general price tendency be down- 
ward to any considerable extent. This at- 
titude also is operating to hold manufactur- 
ers in check and prevent overstocking, as 
well as contributing to resistance in any 
further advance in wage scales. Hence, it 
is a factor in encouraging conservatism at 
a time when the increased buying power, 
together with the reaction from the war 
period restrictions, tends to stimulate ag- 
gressiveness and blind optimism. 

There is in the situation at the present 
moment a feature which will bear close 
analysis. The high cost of living pinches 
the individual, and now that he is able to 
hark back to pre-war times, this is causing 
some manifestation of social unrest. This 
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fTX\HE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
~ COMPANY operates complete Financial, 
Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe Deposit, Sav- 


ings and Farm Loan Departments. 


Complete 
Trust 
Company 
Service 


Its out of town customers, particularly the 
financial institutions who are its correspondents, 
find that this completeness of organization makes 
for instant and efficient attention to special 
needs as they arise. 

Write for a copy of our latest booklet “Service 
Complete,” giving an outline of the wide scope 


of our service. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 
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is coming to the surface in various forms. 
Predictions of higher prices or lower prices 
are a retarding element. What is needed, 
if the mind of the business man reflected all 
through the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank correspondence is properly in- 
terpreted, is stability rather than any sharp 
and extended readjustment. Stability of 
prices for any considerable period would 
reassure both wage earners and the employ- 
ers. ‘There exists in the business world 
ample courage to go ahead once reassured 
of a reasonable stability of prices. 

There is one feature in the labor situation 
that indicates cross currents at work. Farm- 
ers and ruralites, generally, are seriously 
perplexed at being calied upon to exert 
themselves to raise larger and larger crops 
in order to reduce the cost of living for 
dwellers in towns and cities, while the lat- 
ter seek to organize and strive harder and 
harder to reduce working hours and advance 
wages, thus tending to increase the cost of 
wares which the farmer must buy. This is 
one of the many anomalies cropping out in 
the return from the abnormal conditions of 
war time to a peace footing. 

The domestic situation, however, in most 
lines of business is fairly satisfactory and 
promises well for the future. The unfavor- 
able crop conditions in some parts of the 
Northwest and West doubtless will curtail 
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new buying power, but no matter how much 
the crop production falls short of the pre- 
liminary estimates, it is almost certain to 
be made up in price, with the result that the 
new buying power created through the year’s 
activities will be very large and ample to 
support a considerable period of industrial 
prosperity. 


ODD ACCIDENT TO A BANK 


In introducing a bill in the United 
States Senate on July 23, Senator Sher- 
man of Illinois made the following 
statement: 


On July 21, 1919, ten persons were killed 
and more than twenty-five seriously injured, 
some fatally, when a large dirigible balloon 
in a flight above the city of Chicago fell 
500 feet with its heavy motors and filled 
gasoline tanks, crashing through the glass 
roof of the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
at the corner of La Salle street and Jackson 
Boulevard. Most of the dead and injured 
were employees of the bank, who were trap- 
ped and burned to death in a resulting fire 
from the explosion of the balloon’s gasoline 
tanks as they struck the floor of the bank 
rotunda where more than 200 bookkeepers 
and clerks, nearly all girls, were working. A 
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AUGUST 1919 

E don’t know why sum- 

mer reading should be 
any different from reading 
at any other season, but 
the general magazines al- 
ways have Mid-summer 
Fiction numbers. Un- 
doubtedly the theory is that 
in vacation time people 
have more time to read, but 
we doubt this in the case of 
the banker, who works hard 
all the year and believes that 
vacation time is meant for 
outdoor recreation and the 
storing up of physical en- 
ergy. But there are rainy 
days even in vacation time. 
Fiction is good for the imag- 
ination, and we have nothing 
to say against it, but there 
seems to be no good reason 
why the bank man should not 
do ‘some reading along the 
line of his business even in 
the heated term. Perhaps 
the ideas thus acquired will 
make his work easier when 
he returns to his desk. 


& 


THE sMALL Town banker 
should be the best informed 
man in his community on the 
problems that concern the 
farmers and business men 
who use his bank — such 
things as good roads, power 
farming, accounting, etc. 
These subjects are learned 
partly by experience and ob- 
servation, but reading along 
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| 
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those lines is also a great | 


help. 
Ir 1s BECOMING quite a com- 


mon practice for progressive 
banking institutions to sub- 


scribe to several copies of | 
The Bankers Magazine and | 


other financial publications 
for the men and women in 
their organizations who it is 
believed will profit most 











from the perusal of such | 


publications. We are always 
glad to make a special re- 
duction in the subscription 
price for such purposes. 


& 


Tue work that the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking has 
accomplished in the past 
nineteen years is worthy of 
the highest praise. There is 
no question but that it has 
tended strongly to raise the 
standard of banking educa- 
tion in this country. We 
heartily approve of its plan 
for systematic reading and 
study on financial and bank- 
ing subjects. It has been 
our privilege to codperate 
with the A. I. B. in the past, 





and we expect to continue to 
codperate with it, while also | 
helping other young bank | 
men who are not so situated | 
that they can take advantage | 


of the Institute courses. 


& 


spiration and guide. 


The New Business 
Department 


By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Author of ‘Pushing Your Business,” 
“2000 Points for Financial Advertis- 
ers,” “Bank Advertising Plans,” “The 
Book of Thrift.” 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 
present customers of a bank 
and the systematizing of 

efforts to secure new ones are the 
keynotes of this book by T. D. 
MacGregor, the well-known writer 
on financial advertising. 

This handy volume, the fourth 
of the “Bank Department Series,” 
is largely the fruit of the author's 
having been for some time an im- 
portant member of the Depart- 
ment of Publicity and New Busi- 
ness of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

While some of the ideas and 
methods suitable for use in push- 
ing the business of the largest 
trust company in the world—with 
resources of over $500,000,000— 
undoubtedly would not be adapt- 
able to the requirements of the 
average bank or trust company, 
still the principles and practice 
in general are the same no mat- 
ter what the present size of the 
institution to be developed. 

“The New Business Depart- 
ment” is unique in its field. There 
is absolutely no other published 
work on this subject. If you want 
to have a concise yet complete 
idea of how to conduct a Depart- 
ment in your bank, large or small, 
you will need this book as an in- 
It is worth 
many times its price—one dollar 
—to any bank or trust company 
that wants to make the most of 


| its opportunities of development. 


Is BANKING a profession in | 
accordance with the diction- | 
ary definition, “a profession | 


is a calling, vocation, or oc- 
cupation, such as implies a 
measure of learni:g’’? It 


really does not matter much | 


Bankers Publishing Compan 
253 Broadway, New tor 
Please send for free examina- 

tion Mr. MacGregor’s “‘New Busls 

ness Department.” After five 
days’ examination I will either 
return or remit the price, $1.00. 


Address 
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whether banking is called a | 


profession or not, the fact 


| 


remains that it requires “a | 


measure of learning,” and 


the greater that measure is, | 


the better the banker can fill 
the important place in the 
community which is assigned 
to him from the very force of 
circumstances. 


& 


JosepH Puxirzer and many | 


another man hadicapped by 
blindness has fed his mind 
with the aid of others who 
read and collated the infor- 
mation for him. Such exam- 
ples certainly ought to stim- 
ulate other ambitious men 


who have no such handicap | 


to get the most from their | 


reading. 


& 


THE BOOK-READING public is 
increasing. It is admittedly 
larger throughout the coun- 
try. In Boston, where al- 
ways there has been a good 
sale of foreign - language 
books, the leading dealer in 
this class of literature has 
moved from an_ upstairs 
salesroom to a plate-glass 
front on Beacon street, and 
he reports that from our re- 
turning troops—officers and 
men—he has much demand 
not only for elementary 
books but for advanced lit- 
erature in French and Italian 
and some other languages. 


& 


Or James S. ALEXANDER, 
president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, New 
York, it is said that it took 
him six years to become an | 








JUST ISSUED 


Bank 
Window 
Advertising 


By W. R. Morehouse 


Assistant Cashier Guaran- 
ty Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles; President 
Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 


HE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
announce the publication of the first book 
on the important subject of Bank Win- 

dow Advertising. This modern development 
is making rapid headway among enterprising 
banks which wish to increase their deposits by 
every legitimate method. 

Mr. Morehouse’s book is based, as was his 
“Bank Deposit Building,” on practical expe- 
rience in result-getting methods, and the dis- 
plays described are those which have been tried 
and found successful. 

Full instructions are given for preparing the 
displays and many. photographs of windows 
are reproduced, as well as a great variety of 
specimen cards for window use. 

Handsomely bound in red cloth, 7 x 10, 
150 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Use 
coupon below and ask to have a copy sent on 
approval. 


The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 

Weare interested in Bank Window Advertising and would like to 
s6¢ a copy of Mr. Morehouse’s book on that subject. Please forward a 
copy with the understanding that we will either return it after five 
days’ examination or remit the price, $2.50. 
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assistant transfer clerk and 


three years more to become | 
transfer clerk. For fifteen | 


long, rather dreary years he 


kept his nose on the grind- | 
stone, giving to each job the | 
best in him. Although the | 
institution was not going | 


ahead and promotions all 
along the line were disheart- 


eningly slow, Alexander | 
never once allowed his ambi- | 


tions to die. He not only 
did more than a full day’s 
work every day, but read 
every book he could find on 
the fundamentals of bank- 
ing, the science of finance, 
the principles of credit, the 
theory and practice of for- 
eign exchange —in_ short, 
every book calculated to give 
him mastery of every phase 
of the banking business, na- 
tional and international. 


& 


DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Tue Banking Law Journal Di- 
gest of Decisions of courts of 
last resort for the last thirty 
years is out, and fully meets the 
expectations of the large num- 
ber of bankers who have been 
looking for its appearance. It 
is a book of more than 400 
pages, so indexed, classified and 
arranged as to make it readily 
accessible as a working volume. 
It contains accurate digests of 
over 5000 decisions of courts of 
last resort on banking law ques- 
tions, from 1889 to 1919, the 
most important period of Amer- 
ican business history. It is 
really an encyclopedia of bank- 
ing law, and provides the banker 
with all the security he can de- 
sire in a legal sense. 

This Digest must not be con- 
founded with the Digest of 
Opinions of the General Counsel 
of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is now in press. 








The 


of Bank 
Checks 


By John E. Brady 


Or THe New York Bar 


A Useful Book for Every Practical Banker 
Covers the entire body of law relative to checks. Will keep 
the banker out of legal difficulty and save him many times 


its costs. 


Some phases of bank check law made clear by this book: 


ALTERED CHECKS 
FRAUDULENT 
CHECKS 
FORGED CHECKS 
MEMORANDUM 
CHECKS 
CHECK AS_ ASSIGN- 
MENT 
CHECK AS GIFT 
OVERDRAFTS 
POSTDATED CHECKS 
STALE CHECKS 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
LOST AND STOLEN 
CHECKS 
NEGOTIABILITY 
SIGNATURE AND 
¥ORM 
CONSIDERATION 


INDORSEMENTS 

INDORSER’S LIABIL- 
ITY 

DRAWER’S LIABILITY 

RIGHTS OF HOLDER 

PRESENTMENT FOR 
PAYMENT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

PROTEST 

DEPOSIT OF CHECKS 

COLLECTIONS 

PAYMENT 

STOPPING PAYMENT 

COLLECTION 
THROUGH CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE 

CERTIFICATION 

EFFECT OF 
INSOLVENCY 


475 pages, bound in library buckram; price $4, postpaid 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


BaNKeERsS Pus.isuine Co., 


253 Broadway, New York. 

You may send us one copy of “The Law of 
Bank Checks,” by John E. Brady, for examination. 
If satisfactory, we will remit the price, $4.00; 
otherwise we will return to you in 5 days in good 


condition. 
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The latter is a digest of opin- 


ions enunciated by the general | 


counsel in the last eleven years, 
many of which are questions 
that have not been passed upon 
by any court. The opinions 
number 1338. The Banking Law 
Journal digest is a digest of de- 
cisions of the courts of all the 
states and the federal courts 
from 1889 to 1919, and they 
number over 5000. 

The digest that is being pro- 
duced by the general counsel 
will undoubtedly be a valuable 
work, for its author, Thomas B. 
Paton, Esq., has had a wide ex- 
perience in banking law. The 
difference between the two vol- 
umes is so great that Mr. Paton 
has himself declared there can 
he no conflict between them. He 
says further that he “deems 
both of great value to the bank- 
ing fraternity.” 


& 


LIBRARY OF THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. PAUL 


Tue First National Bank of St. 


Paul has issued a carefully pre- 
pared catalogue of its new li- 
brary. This library, which has 
lately been installed, consists of 
some 178 volumes, based on our 


“Library of 100 Books for Bank- | 


ers,” to which have been added 
various volumes already owned 
and otherwise acquired by the 
bank. The catalogue is divided 
into the following sections: 


1. Accounting, Auditing and 
»“kkeeping. 
2. Advertising. 
3. Agricultural and Live Stock, 
- Business Correspondence, 
ammar, etc. 
5. Business Organization and 
\dministration. 
6. Economics. 
7. Clearing Houses. 
S$. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
ige and Trade. 
Credits, Credit Department 
nd Collections, 
Federal Reserve Act. 
1, Finance, 
. General O..ce Work. 
3. History of Banks and Cur- 


i. Investment. 
Legal. 

16, Modern Banking 

. Money. 

18, Salesmanship and Selling 

l Special Banking. 

20. Stock Exchange 
Miscellaneous, 








Now Ready for Immediate Delivery 





THE NEW 
BANKING LAW JOURNAL 


DIGEST 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


Thirty Years of Banking Law 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in The Banking 
Law Journal, the only publication in the United States 
devoted exclusively to Banking Law, from its founda- 
tion in 1889 to March, 1919—thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions correctly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages. 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking 
decisions, placed under 125 main headings, alphabetically 
arranged, beginning with “Acceptances” and ending with 
“Warehouse Receipts.” 


If you have it you have all the law down to date and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


Price $5.00 postpaid 


(2B This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the 
Opinions of the General Counsel, to be issued by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, or with Harrison’s Bank Law and 
Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the state banking laws 
relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of grace, 
reserves, capitalization. organization of banks, etc. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 

You may send us on approval a copy of “THIRTY 
YEARS OF BANKING LAW,” with bill for $5.00. 
We will either remit or return the book within five days. 

(Signed) 


Date 
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“The benefits to be obtained 
by the study of the best books 
available on banking subjects,” 
says the librarian in the fore- 
word to the catalogue, “are di- 
rect and practical to the student 
who will diligently apply him- 
self. A thorough understanding 
of the basic principles of the 
work being done and of banking 
in general is essential to the 
success of all who are ambitious 
to succeed. ‘Those engaged in 
some routine duty in a banking 
institution have not always the 
opportunity to gain from their 
daily work the knowledge that 
is necessary to broaden their 
vision and develop their capa- 
bilities so that they may be pre- 
pared to take advantage of op- 
portunities which present them- 
selves.” 

No investment of a modern 
bank pays better dividends than 
a well-selected library, in charge 
of someone who is ready and 
willing to direct the reading of 
the employees and show them 
how and why systematic reading 
means better positions, higher 
salaries and greater self-respect. 





Special Offer 








THE BANKERS PUB- 

LISHING CO. is in 
position to make the follow- 
ing Special Offer on Paine’s 
important books on Banking 
Laws: 


Paine’s National Banking Laws 
(Seventh Edition) 

Paine’s New York Banking Laws 
(Seventh Edition) and Four 
Supplements, including the 
Statutes Enacted in 1919, 

Paine’s Summary of Failed Savings 
Banks (Second Edition) 

Paine’s Analysis of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and Supplement 


Regular price of these valua- 
ble works, $19.50; if ordered 
at one time, $12.00. 


These beeks should be 
in every Bank Library 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 








Deposit 
Building 


Practical and Proved Methods o 
Increasing Your Business and 
Holding It 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
President Financial Advertisers 

Association 


i HIS book, as its name implies, deals with building bank 

deposits—not in the sense of a spectacular increase by 
forced methods—here to-day and gone to-morrow—but 
building for permanent growth. This is the keynote of Mr. 
Morehouse’s book and attention is paid to holding old busi- 
ness as well as to winning it in the first place. 

There is nothing theoretical about Mr. Morehouse’s 
book. All the methods recommended have been tried and 
found successful. Mr. Morehouse is himself one of the 
officials of a bank that has been highly successful and on 
account of his knowledge of advertising matters has been 
chosen President of the Financial Advertisers Association 
and Editor of the Bulletin, which deals exclusively with bank 
advertising. Mr. Morehouse is also well known to bankers 
on account of his frequent contributions to The Bankers 
Magazine. 

At this time when strong and united efforts are being 
made far and wide to promote thrift and saving, the study 
of a book like “Bank Deposit Building’ will not only 
stimulate the banker’s patriotic duty, but will add to his 
legitimate profits as well—a combination of “‘doing good 
and making money,” as Benjamin Franklin once put it. 

“*Bank Deposit Building” is a handsomely bound book 
of 260 pages, printed on fine paper, with more than 40 
illustrations. The price is $3.00 and return of the blank 
below will bring a copy for personal examination. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 





BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
Please send for free examination a copy of Mr. More- 
house’s “Bank Deposit Building.” After five days’ examina- 
tion I will either return the book or remit the price, $3.00. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
CommerciaL Ponicy 


Time anp Arrer. By Wil- 


mx War | 


} 
| 


liam Smith Culbertson. A | 


constructive study of the na- 


tional and international prob- | 
lems affecting the commercial | 
policy of the United States in | 
war time and during the pe- | 
riod of reconstruction. 480 | 


pp. Price, $2.65, delivered. 

Tue Puace or AGRICULTURE IN 
RECONSTRUCTION. 
B. Morman, M. A. A study 
of national programs of land 
settlement. 374 pp. 
$2.15, delivered. 

Duties oF THE JuNIonR AccouNT- 
ant. By W. B. Reynolds and 
F. W. Thornton. For the 
guidance and assistance of 
the younger members of the 
profession. 107 pp. Price, 
$1.15, delivered. 

Income Tax, WEIGHTS AND 
Measures, Stamp  Dvttes, 
Corn AGE. 
and Foreign. Published by 
the National Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd. 325 pp. 

ForeigGN Trap—E THOUGHT OF 
1919. Irving National Bank, 
New York. 35 pp. 

Persona Income Tax Law anp 
CorporaTioN Francuise Tax 
Law. State of New York. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Exrracts FROM THE INHERIT- 
ANce Tax Law oF THE STATE 
or New Yorx. Bankers Trust 
Co., New York. 

Liserty Bonp anp Nore Vat- 
ves. Bankers Trust Co., New 


York. 
& 


GOOD WILL 


The dry-as-dust Victorian- 
style accountant will possibly 
tell you that a reserve of £50,000 
in Consols is better backing to a 
business than the good will of 
the actual consumer. Lord Le- 
verhulme says he would be 
wrong, and you can bet on the 
man with practical experience 
to know a great deal more about 
it than Mr. D.-a-d. V. Account- 
ant.—“Hello,” London. 


By James | 


Price, | 


British, Colonial | 
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When You Learn That Some of 
Your Methods Are Not the Best, 
What Do You Do? 


When the National Banks were obliged to 
keep their books so that accurate statements 
could be made as to unearned discount and in- 
terest earned but not collected, better book- 
keeping became necessary and better bookkeep- 
ing proved the futility of the old approximate 
accuracy. 

Which do you want? 

We have had prepared one of our Bankers’ 
Handy Series, showing in a way practical and 
easily understood how to keep your books exact, 
day by day. Federal auditors endorse and 
recommend this book. 

Prepared especially to meet the needs of the 
National Banks, it is equally adapted for the 
use of State Banks and Trust Companies—any 
institution, in short, which believes in accurate 
bookkeeping. 

The title of the book is “ACCRUED IN- 
TEREST RECEIVABLE AND PAY- 
ABLE,” by Howard M. Jefferson, Auditor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
It answers just the questions every bank will 
ask. Forms in colors show bookkeeping meth- 
ods and make the whole matter clear. 100 


pages, bound in boards. Price $1.00. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 


Special prices for quantity lots bearing imprint of Bank for 
distribution 


253 Broadway, New York. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which send us one copy 
of Jefferson’s “‘Accrued Interest Receivable and Pay- 
able,” with the privilege of returning if not satisfactory. 


(Signed) 
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Examine These Banking Books At Our Risk 


VERY ome of the books listed below is crammed full of valuable in- 

fermation and progressive ideas and methods for inereasing your 

efficiency as a banker. Read over the brief deseriptions below and select 
the ones that you want to examine at our expense. 


The Practical Werk of a Bank. By William H. 
Kaifia, Jr. Covers every phase and detail of 
the operation ef a modern bank. There ien’t 
a single practical banking problem or detail 
of bank administration that Minis book doesn’t 
take up carefully and describe in detail. Tells 
how to increase the efficiency of a bank— 
how to make the work run more smoethly— 
how to get the most out of equipment. 600 
pages. Fully illustrated and indexed. Price, 
$5.00, delivered. 


Trust Cempaaies; Their Organization, Grewth 
t. Clay Herrick. Deseribes 
in detail the actual organization and opera- 
tien of every department of a modern trust 
company. Contains a variety of tables and 
* arte which make it indispensable for every 
trust company officer. The author was for 
many years connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company in important capacities and 
speaks with authority. 600 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid 


The Law of Bank Checks. By John Edson 
Brady. A complete explanation of the rules 
of law applicable to the issuance, delivery, 
transfer, collection, payment, etc., of bank 
checks and the rights and responsibilities of 
banks in dealing with these instruments. 
Full text of the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
now in force in 46 states, showing the 
changes made in the statute by the different 
states. Carefully indexed. 460 pages. Price, 
$4.00, postpaid, 


Bank Letters. By W. R. Morehouse, Publicity 
Manager of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Les Angeles. 82 actual letters, re- 
produced by multigraph, designed to meet 
every need of ordinary bank correspondence. 
Special attention given to letters which build 
business for banks, create good will, and in- 
crease deposits. All the letters have actu- 
ally been used and tested by the author and 
are the result of a long study of this im- 
portant subject. Price, $5.60, postpaid. 








BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
263 Broadway, New York: 
Send en the fellewing beeoks on banking = I 
will try them eut. If I don’t find ac- 
. e the beeks wi 
ne 


witheut quibble er question 
return the books. If I decide to keep 
them I will remit the belance in monthly payments 
of $8 each. 
(Consult list above fer exact titles and fill in your 
selection here.) 


Address 


may place my name on your list to receive 
BOOK TALKS each month. 





Cet Pa 77 Aceeptances, and the pe Sante: 
sis of jtatements. "By William 
Kniffin, = a. is a thoroughly practica) 
book, ‘understandable alike by the banking 
student as well as the man higher up. Con- 
tains seventy pages of actual financial state- 
ments, some favorable, some unfavorable, 
with complete analyses printed on facing 
pages, explaining in detail why it is safe or 
unsafe to invest in the paper. 1623 pages. 
Price, $2.50, postpaid. 


2000 Pointe for Financial Advertising. By T. D. 
MacGregor This book writes your bank ad- 
vertising copy for you. It contains 20¢@ sug- 
gestions for the wording of as many bark ads 
—strong copy bringing out vital points in a 
clear and concise way. Adapted to the use 
of commercial banks, trust companies, 
deposit companies and savings banks. 
pages. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 


The New Business Department. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. Tells how to organize and operate a 
new business department that will help you 
not only in getting new accounts, but also 
in holding and making old ones more profi- 
able. The book is based on the methods 
used in the most successful banks in the 
country and is illustrated with up-to-date 
forms. Price, $1.00, delivered. 


The Filing Department. By J. Arthur Cramer. 
Bank Department Series. Describes and il- 
lustrates a system of filing for banks which 
will enable the banker to have immediate 
access to all of the correspondence 
records bearing on any partieular transac- 
tion. Author has made a careful study and 
investigation of the subject. 1¢@ pages. ry 
seats _ suastrated and indexed. Price, $1.00 

eliver: 


The Elements of Foreign Bxehange. By Frank- 
lin Eeseher. Gives a clear understanding of 
the causes which affect the movement of for- 
eign exchange, its influence on the money 
and security market, etc. The book is ele- 
mentary and is designed for the reader whe 
wants to get a clear fdea of how foreign 
exchange works without going too deeply into 
it. Seventh Edition. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 

How to Examine Simply fill in the 
These Valuable title of the books 
Banking Books you want for exam- 
at Our Expense’ ination on the free 

examination coupon 
at the left. Look them over and see if 
they are not all that we have claimed. 

See if they won’t be an actual help to 

you in your everyday work. At your 

own desk decide for yourself. And if 
you don’t find that they will be helpful, 
return them at our expense and we 
refund your deposit without quibble or 
question. For every title is sold subject 
to approval after full five days’ exam- 
ination. Do not delay! Tear off the 
coupon and mail Topay. 
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flame of gasoline enveloped the workers, 
some of whom were literally burned to death 
and charred beyond recognition when their 
bodies were recovered. Last week an air- 
plane in another state fell in a field or 
orchard, killing members of a farmer’s fam- 
ily. Accidents of the foregoing character 
are multiplying rapidly throughout the coun- 
try. It is evident an emergency is rapidly 
approaching in the navigation of aircraft 
requiring proper regulations. To that end 
I have prepared the bill offered this morning 
as a basis for action. I do not submit it as 
a perfected measure. It is only the founda- 
tion for the Senate and House to concentrate 
its opinion and mature it into a workable 
measure as speedily as may be consistent 
with the due course of legislation. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, CHI- 
CAGO, LOOKS OUT FOR ITS EMPLOYEES 


The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago, 
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Monthly Dividends 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements 
The monthly dividends paid to 
Preferred Stockholders of Cities 
Service Company provide a con- 
venient and regular income safe- 

guarded by earnings 

Five Times Over Preferred 
Stock Dividend 
Requirements 

The statements of earnings mailed 

to stockholders monthly enable 


investors to keep in constant touch 
with the financial progress of the 


Company. 
Send for Preferred Stock Circular BM-3 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 


60 Wall Street, New York 


having in mind the increased cost of liv- 
ing, and desiring to preserve the spirit 
of harmony and coéperation now exist- 
ing in the bank, have declared a bonus 
of ten per cent. of the yearly salary of 
all employees, except the officers. 

The bonus is payable in two install- 
ments, one-half on July 15 to all em- 
ployees as of June 30, and the other 
half on December 31. 


























CINCINNATI BANKS COOPERATE 


Through a deal recently closed the 
Fifth-Third National Bank and the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati are closely affiliated 
in interest and ownership. 

While both banks will continue to 
operate as separate institutions, they 
will be controlled and directed under 
one policy and will be able to act to- 
gether on large financial matters. 

The joint institutions will have a cap- 
ital of $4,200,000, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $5,262,000, and total re- 
sources of more than $77,000,000. 

Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, will become 
president of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company as well as remain 
president of the Fifth-Third, and will be 
the dominating factor in both institu- 
tions. 

The deal, which is one of the most 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 


President Fifth-Third National Bank and Union 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘ 
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Silence is Golden —— 


An hour is just 60 minutes. 


If it is made up of 30 minutes 
quiet and 30 minutes noise, that 
means 30 minutes wasted. 


You may say you are no longer 
conscious of typewriter noise. But 
your nerves hear. They register a 
complaint every time a type-key 
strikes. That constant hammering 
must tell in time. 
gives your nerves a vacation. 


7% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 


The Noiseless 














important transactions ever consum- 
mated in Cincinnati banking, was nego- 
tiated by Charles A. Hinsch, president 
of the Fifth-Third, and Jacob G. 
Schmidlapp, chairman of the board and 
controlling factor in the Union Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. 

Jacob G. Schmidlapp retires as chair- 
man of the board of the Union. Clif- 
ford B. Wright, President of the Union 
Savings Bank, becomes chairman of the 
board. 

The Security Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, recently acquired by 
the Fifth-Third interests, will be ab- 
sorbed by the Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company. Its present quarters 
on West Fourth street will be operated 
as a branch of the Union. 

The deal does not involve any pur- 
chase of stock or assets. It is put 
through on an exchange-of-stock plan 
by which stockholders of the Fifth- 
Third National Bank give up part of 
their Fifth-Third holdings and acquire 
part of the Union Savings Bank stock, 
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while stockholders of the latter insti- 
tution acquire part of the stock of the 
Fifth-Third and give up part of their 
holdings in the Union. 

On the basis of exchange agreed upon 
Fifth-Third stockholders become the 
majority interest in each institution. 

The capital of the Fifth-Third is $3,- 
000,000, and of the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company $1,000,000. 

The deal rounds out Mr. Hinsch’s 
career as one of Cincinnati’s leading and 
aggressive bankers. Under his direction 
the Fifth-Third Bank has had remark- 
able growth, and has forged to the front 
in the financial community. The recent 
acquisition of the Market National Bank 
added a big factor to the bank’s re- 
sources and earning capacity. 

With its close affiliation with the 
Unions, with Mr. Hinsch as the guid- 
ing hand of both institutions, the bank 
will be in a position to handle all classes 
of business and of great magnitude. 

Regarding the policy to be followed, 
Mr. Hinsch said: 
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Our desire is to afford our customers every 
facility which can be had in a banking way. 
We also expect to be helpful in advancing 
the best interests of the city in helping 
finance meritorious undertakings. What the 
bank cannot handle the trust company can 
and in many things both institutions can 
act jointly. The bank and the trust com- 
pany will work in harmony and their com- 
bined resources can be utilized in furthering 
the big projects that will benefit Cincinnati. 

The action is in harmony with the times, 
as both here and abroad there has been a 
defined tendency to provide greater financial 
institutions. 

The balance sheet of the joint institutions 
will show: 

RESOURCES 
[eee eee ll 
United States bonds.......... 8,135,688.19 
Other bonds and securities.... 16,684,528.37 
Federal Reserve Bank stock... 252,000.00 
Acceptances and letters of 

credit 
Real estate, banking houses.... 
Cash due from banks 

United States Treasury 


3,007,666.95 
2,668,584.66 


11,366,431.25 


EES eee 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock ....$4,200,000.00 
Surplus and Profits 5,262,419.16 $9,462,419.16 
Circulation 1,927,897.50 
United States and other bonds 2,668,926.06 
Notes and bills sold 3,617,231.25 
Bills payable Fed. Res. Bank — 800,000.00 
Acceptances and letters of 

credit 3,054,782.80 
co Ore Leer Pee rrr a 55,815,013.32 


(Pr rrr A 


PRESIDENT HINSCH ENTERTAINS BANK 
EMPLOYEES 


Over 300 employees, directors, offi- 
cers and counsel of the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank, the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Company and the Security 
Savings Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
entertained recently at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Hinsch. President 
Hinsch stated that the entertainment 
was in line with the desire of the banks 
to have the employees feel that their 
personal welfare was a matter of deep 
concern to the institution where they 
were employed. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO 
GRANTED TRUST CO. POWERS 


The National City Bank of Chicago 
announced on August 1 that under grant 
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| Audits «a Systems | 
for Banks i 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, i 
| Djorup & McArdle } 


42 Broadway, New York 














of the Federal Reserve Board that in- 
stitution would conduct a trust depart- 
ment, fully equipped to handle all 
branches of trust business. 

This is the first trust department to 
be operated by a national bank in Chi- 
cago. 

The organization of this department 
was fostered by, and will be under the 
direct supervision of, H. E. Otte, vice- 
president. 

Arthur J. Baer, who for the past sev- 
enteen years has been connected with 
local trust companies, has been elected 
trust officer. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL TO HAVE 
MORE CAPITAL 


A meeting of shareholders of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank of Chi- 
cago is scheduled for August 26 to vote 
on the proposal to raise the capital from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 





SEND YOUR BUSINESS 


ON THE 


Twin Cities 


AND 
THE 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Northwest 


TO THE 


AND 


SECURITy 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


We are prepared to meet your most exacting 
requirements and cordially invite you to write to us 


THEODORE WOLD GOES TO NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL, MINN. 


When Joseph Chapman retires as 
vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis on October 


THEODORE WOLD 


Vice-President Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


1, he will be succeeded by Theodore 
Wold, heretofore governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Minneapolis. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR CLEVELAND BANKS 

J. R. Nutt, president of the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces that this bank, in conjunction 
with the Union Commerce National 
Bank, has bought additional property, 
on which will be erected next year one 
of the large bank buildings of the coun- 
try, at a cost of between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. 


DEPUTY STATE BANK EXAMINER OF NEW 
MEXICO 


G. H. Van Stone, State Bank Exam- 
iner of New Mexico, announces that 
James B. Read, until July 1 cashier of 
the First National Bank of Santa Fe, 
has accepted appointment to be Deputy 
State Bank Examiner of New Mexico. 
The long experience and active career 
of Mr. Read in the First National Bank 
of Santa Fe unusually qualify him to 
fit in with and to assist in carrying out 
the established policy of the New Mex- 
ico State Banking Department; the pol- 
icy of co-operating with the banks of 
the state at all times and in every way, 
especially those banks under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the department. 


JOSEPH CHAPMAN TO RETIRE FROM 
BANKING 


On October 1 Joseph Chapman, vice- 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, will retire 
from that position to became vice-presi- 
dent of the L. S. Donaldson Co., a large 





HEN you visit any 

city in which we 
have a correspondent office 
(there are 50 at present) 
we invite you to make 
yourself known to the 
manager in charge. 


You will be cordially wel- 
comed whether you wish 
to make purchases or mere- 
ly wish to talk over the pres- 
ent-day investment prob- 
lems of the modern bank. 
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Me 


To Bankers—-away from home 


While our representa- 
tives are especially well 
posted on local conditions, 
they are also in touch with 
all sections of the country 
through our national or- 
ganization linked by over 
10,000 miles of private 
wires. The wide view- 
point of these experienced 
bond mer may be of value 


to you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building 


New York 
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? Your Bank Five Years From Now ? 


Nationally known New Busi- 
ness manager desires new connection 
with progressive Trust Company or 
National Bank. Age 34; un- 
married; Scotch-English parentage; 
graduate from high school, business 
school, and A.B., Harvard Uni- 
versity. Ten years’ experience in 
bank organization, personnel, pub- 
licity, public affairs, investments, 
and good-will building. Will posi- 
tively not consider institution the di- 
rectors of which are stale. Wish 
to associate with a _red-blooded 
‘banker of vision and conservative 
courage. May I talk it over?— 
Banker, c/o Bankers Magazine, 
New York. 











mercantile establishment of Minneapo- 
lis. 
Mr. Chapman has been connected 





JOSEPH CHAPMAN 
Vice-Pres. L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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with the Northwestern National Bank 
for thirty-one years. His civic work 
and the prominent share he took in the 
bankers’ associations have made him one 
of the best known bankers of the coun- 
try. 


THREE MORE OFFICERS ADDED TO 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS 


G. N. Hitchcock, E. J. Mudd and A. 
W. Thias have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. All three men were 
assistant cashiers of the bank and have 
spent the greater portion of their busi- 
ness lives with the National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hitchcock is a recognized expert 
on the transit and collection phase of 
finance and is well known throughout 
the South and Southwest, where he has 
represented his institution at numerous 
bankers’ conventions. 

Mr. Mudd has had charge of the dis- 
count department and has made a close 
and detailed study of acceptances, an 
important subject in banking circles to- 
day. 

Mr. Thias has heretofore supervised 
the credit department and his credit 
systems have been utilized by many 
banks throughout the country. 

The National Bank of Commerce now 
has seven vice-presidents, the increased 
official staff being made necessary by the 
expansion in the volume and scope of 
the bank’s business. The quarters are 
being altered and enlarged to provide 
space for a new bond department and 
for increased trust and foreign business. 


NA- 


CITIZENS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This bank reports that Robert H. 
Schryver, secretary of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association, and president of the 
First National Bank of Mt. Sterling, 
Ohio, has been elected a director of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, and 
to the newly created office of assistant 
to the president. Mr. Schryver assumed 
the duties of the latter office on Au- 
gust 1, 1919. 
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120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 
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Our Review of Financial, Commercial, Industrial and Economic 
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NEW ACTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT OF CITIZENS 
SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND 


James Dunn, Jr., income tax expert 
for the Citizens Savings and Trust Com- 
pany and the Union Commerce National 





JAMES DUNN, JR., 
Vice-President Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Bank, Cleveland, has been added to the 
active vice-presidents of the Citizens. 
He will continue to direct all income 
tax department activities for the two 
banks, which are under joint ownership. 





He has been much in demand outside 
Cleveland as an income tax specialist. 

Mr. Dunn received his business train- 
ing with Corrigan, McKinney & Co., and 
entered the Cleveland office of the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue Department in 
1907, and from 1909 until 1917, when 
he joined the Citizens, was active in in- 
come tax work, dealing particularly with 
the larger corporations, checking over 
returns and assisting in the preparation 
of statements. He is the author of 
“How the New Federal Income and War 
Revenue Tax Laws Affect Your 1918 
Income,” a booklet which has had a wide 
circulation, and has also prepared a 
series of blanks designed to simplify the 
preparation of corporation returns. 

E. C. Genee has been made an as- 
sistant secretary of the Citizens, suc- 
ceeding R. R. Lee, who goes to New 
York to enter other business. 


GROWTH OF BANK DEMANDS ADDITIONAL 
SPACE 


Active work will be commenced next 
week on remodeling the banking quar- 
ters of the First Nationa] Exchange 
Bank of Port Huron, Mich. The plans 
call for extensive alterations by Hogg- 
son Brothers, the Chicago and New 
York builders, which will result in a 
modern business home for this progres- 
sive financial institution, whose increas- 
ing business has demanded additional 
and adequate facilities. 

The First National Exchange Bank 
was organized in 1870, and its history 
has been one of constant growth along 
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conservative lines. It has a capital of 
$150,000 and surplus and profits of 
$153,000. Its present officers are: Gus 
Hill, president; F. E. Beard, vice-presi- 
dent; D. D. Brown, cashier, and A. C. 
Lessen, assistant cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE 


Consolidation of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank and the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee was recently ef- 
fected under the title of First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank. The statement 
after the consolidation showed: Capital, 
$6,000,000 ; surplus and profits, $2,577,- 
$21; deposits, $85,108,124; total re- 
sources, $103,842,288. 


SUCCESSFUL LOCAL FINANCING 


One of the largest bond issues ever 
handled by Iowa banks has been under- 
written and sold by the Waterloo Clear- 
ing-House Association without the as- 
sistance of either Wall Street or LaSalle 
Street interests. This was the $1,750,- 
000 issue of the William Galloway Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Iowa, bearing date 
of July 1, 1919, and due July 1, 1925. 

These bonds were handled as two 
issues, the first in the amount of $500,- 
000 and the second in the sum of $1,- 
250,000. Both are a direct obligation 
of the William Galloway Company and 
are a lien against its plant, properties 
and business. Dr. F. W. Powers, presi- 
dent of the Blackhawk National Bank 


of Waterloo; E. W. Miller, president 
of the Commercial National Bank of 
Waterloo, and C. E. Pickett, an attor- 
ney, acted as the committee represent- 
ing the banks in handling the loan, 
which was for the purpose of raising 
additional working capital and enabling 
the Galloway Company to increase its 
production schedule. 

The William Galloway Company, or- 
ganized in 1906, manufactures and dis- 
tributes a high grade line of farm equip- 
ment, including gasoline engines, cream- 
separators and manure-spreaders. 

The floating of this loan by the 
Waterloo Clearing-House Association is 
regarded as quite an achievement for 
Iowa banking interests, since it offers 
proof of the growing importance of local 
financial circles and their ability to 
swing good-sized bond issues without 
outside assistance. 

The Galloway Company held its an- 
nual election of officers last week, at 
which the followine officials were 
named: William Galloway, president; 
John Swift, vice-president and financial 
manager; J. W. Henderson, treasurer, 
and W. A. Dood, secretary. 


CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


From the “Financial Letter” issued 
by the American National Bank of San 
Francisco it is learned that conditions 
throughout California are prosperous. 
Canneries are running on apricots and 
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peaches, and the year’s pack is sold out, 
at prices higher than last year’s. The 
largest canning corporation in the state 
is declining to book further orders, hav- 
ing sold up to the limit of its estimated 
pack. There is a very strong export 
demand, ind if more fruit and the fa- 
cilities for canning it were available, 
sales could be vastly increased. Accord- 
ing to the July report of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, the California peach 
crop will this year reach a total of 16,- 
060,000 bushels, as compared with 11,- 
663,000 bushels last year, while the pear 
crop will go to 4,000,000 bushels. The 
principal dried fruits, raisins and 
prunes, will also reach record propor- 
tions and super-record prices this year. 
Marketing of fresh fruit thus far, prin- 
cipally peaches, pears and plums, is far 
ahead of last year’s record. According 
to the California Fruit Distributors, 
shipments to July 19 were 3,458 cars, 
as compared with 2,806 to the same 
date last year. 

Financial conditions remain in a fair- 
ly comfortable state. The demand for 
loans is increasing, as trade and indus- 
try broaden, and the prospects are good 
for firmer rates in the fall. Recent of- 
ferings of preferred stock and short- 
time notes have found a ready response 
in this market, and there is a good de- 
mand for high-grade municipal bonds. 
Withdrawals of funds by interior banks 
for crop-moving purposes have been 
very moderate, and no disturbance of 
credits from this cause is anticipated. 

The nine national banks of San Fran- 
cisco on June 30 reported total deposits 
of $309,883,000, as compared with 
$300,328,000 on the same day last year. 
The actual gain in business was greater 
than appears, by reason of the fact that 
the 1918 figures included 34 millions 
of U. S. Government deposits, whereas 
this item had been cut down to 10 mil- 
lions on June 30, 1919. 


ADMITTED TO FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Bank of Italy, whose head offices 
are in San Francisco, has been admitted 
to full membership in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The bank has resources of 








The winged torch of knowledge 
illustrated above is the symbol 
for the service which financial 
institutions throughout the United States 
are using to educate the people of their 
communities in the broader uses of bank- 
ing facilities. Our Brochure entitled 
“Service’’ explains. Sent upon request. 


Collins Publicity Service 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


more than $107,000,000 and twenty- 
four branches in eighteen cities in Cali- 
fornia. The Bank of Italy is the first 
important State bank in California to 
enter the Federal Reserve system, the 
bank act of that state recently having 
been amended so as to permit the State 
institutions to join the Federal system. 


SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK’S TRADE AND 
CROP BULLETIN 


The semi-annual report on trade and 
crop conditions issued by the Seattle 
National Bank contains much interest- 
ing and valuable information on the eco- 
nomic situation in the Pacific North- 
west, and shows that agricultural pro- 
duction and industry are flourishing in 
that part of the country. Particular em- 
phasis is laid on the remarkable gain 
made by Seattle as a commercial port. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FARM MORT- 
GAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The sixth national annual convention 
of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
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55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














ciation of America will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 23 and 24. 

The board of governors will meet at 
the same hotel on Monday, September 
22, for transaction of the usual prelimi- 
nary business. 


H. J. Curry of the Pearsons-Taft 
Land Credit Company, Chicago, is 


chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee. His associates are L. P. Rob- 
inson of Associated Mortgage Investors, 
Inc., and C. H. Rodenbach of the Day 
& Hansen Security Company. 

The programme committee is making 
arrangements for mnay interesting and 
attractive features. Strong speakers 
will be heard on both days. Many im- 
portant questions will be considered and 
live discussions may be expected. 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA’S NEW BRANCHES 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the opening of the following branches: 

Chatsworth, Ont., A. A. Hutchison 
manager; Lindsay, Ont., H. C. Sooth- 
eran, manager; Merrickville, Ont., F. 
C. Lorway manager; Winnipeg, Main 
and Logan, M. A. O’Hara manager; 
Moncton, St. George Street, N. B.; Har- 
vey Station (York Co.), N. B.; Port 
Coquitlam, B. C.; Huntsville, Ont.; 
Plaster Rock, N. B.. A branch has also 
been opened at Fredericton Junction, N. 
B. The following sub-branches have 
been opened; Beulah, sub-branch to Isa- 
bella, Man.; Bluesky, sub-branch to 
Peace River, Alta.; Ranfurly, sub- 
branch to Lavoy, Alta.; Goldstone and 
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Rothsay, sub-branches to Drayton, Ont. ; 
Lemsford, sub-branch to Portreeve, 
Sask.; Rustico, sub-branch to Hunter 
River, P. E. I. 


HOME BANK OF CANADA 


Following the practice of some of 
the Canadian chartered banks, the Home 
Bank of Canada has opened a bond de- 
partment at the head office, 8 King 
street, West, Toronto. This department 
will be entirely devoted to the carrying 
on of a general bond business, including 
the purchase and sale of Government 
and municipal investment securities. 

In the fourteenth annual report of the 
Home Bank it is shown that the total 
assets increased from $7,917,183 in 
1909 to $13,682,054 in 1914, and to 
$28,635,924 in 1919. 


NEW BRANCH OF BANK OF TORONTO 


A branch of the Bank of Toronto has 
been opened at Feversham, Ontario, un- 
der the management of R. P. Bellamy. 


CHICAGO BANK ARCHITECTS ENLARGE 
THEIR QUARTERS 


Weary & Alford Company, the Chi- 
cago bank building specialists, have 
again found it necessary to seek larger 
quarters to accommodate their rapidly 
growing business, and have taken over 
the third floor of the building at Eight- 
eenth street and South Michigan boule- 
vard. The entire space, 60 by 178 feet, 
has been subdivided to accommodate the 
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Banks Use the PHOTOSTAT 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


FOR COPYING 
With Speed Absolute Accuracy Low Cost 





In the Administrative Department— 

Reports, Ledger Pages, Signature Cards, Checks 
In the Business Information Department— 

Letters, Prospectuses, Charts, Graphs 
In the Foreign Exchange Department— 

Drafts, Acceptances, bills of Lading, Shipping Lists 
In the Trust Department— 

Wills, Deeds, Trustee Accountings, Bonds, Inventories 
In the Legal Department — 

Contracts, Court Exhibits: Pages from Books 


Photostat Copics are accepted in lieu of originals 


These are characteristic 
reports: 


(1) “The really efficient 
way, we believe, is by 
the Phostostat — the 
Photographic Copying 
Machine.” 


(2) “Photographic cop 
ies are in a class by 
themselvc" ‘there is 
no substitute for 
them—they are iden- 
tical in every respect 
with the _ original; 
they will hold in any 
court the same as 
though they were the 
original.” 


(3) “We have used the 
Photostat for Photo- 
graphic copying for 
over two years—it is 
very simple to oper- 
ate (an _ intelligent 
boy can learn in less 
than a half day) and 
the speed with which 
it works is remark- 
able.”’ This Cut Shows a Photostat Instailation 


The copies are made direct upon paper and in a few minutes 
are ready for use 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company exclusively for the 


Commercial Camera Company 


343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago, New York City, Philadephia, Providence, Washington. 


Alfred Herbert, Ltd., Coventry, England, 
AGENCIES: Societe Anonyme Alfred Herbert, Paris, France, 
- Societa Anonima Italiana Alfred Herbert, Milano, Italy, 
Graham Brothers, Stockholm, Sweden. 























Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


Manufactured by Southworth Company, Mittineague, Mass. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 











various departments of the organization 
and the result is a most complete and 
modern architectural studio, perfectly 
lighted and ventilated, with every con- 
venience for visitors and employees. 

Edwin D. Weary, the founder and 
president of the company, is a native 
of Ohio, and for many years has made 
a detailed study of bank design and 
equipment. In association with W. H. 
Alford, the firm of Weary & Alford 
Company was incorporated in 1903, 
with offices in the First National Bank 
Building of Chicago. These quarters 
were soon outgrown and a three-story 
building acquired at 1907 South Michi- 
gan boulevard, where the firm has been 
located for the past ten years. 

The growth of the Weary & Alford 
Company has been in every way com- 
mensurate with the development of the 
banking business of the country, and 
to-day the organization embraces an ef- 
ficient corps of designers and drafts- 
men specially trained along the technical 
lines involved in the design and execu- 
tion of bank and office buildings and 
bank interiors, with complete depart- 
ments of structural, mechanical and 
vault engineering. 

The architectural department is un- 
der the supervision of Oscar Wender- 
oth, formerly supervising architect for 
the Government and for many years 
connected with the firm of Carrere & 
Hastings of New York, while the many 
intricate problems involved in the de- 
sign and execution of bank interior work 
are under the direct supervision of E. D. 
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Weary, Mr. Alford, E. F. Weary and 
R. D. Weary. 

The activities of the firm are not lim- 
ited in scope to any particular territory, 
but are nation-wide, and within the past 
two years notable bank building opera- 
tions have been successfully carried 
out in twenty-one different states—from 
California in the West to Pennsylvania 
in the East, and from Texas in the 
South to Minnesota in the North. 

Among the more notable bank build- 
ings erected in the Southern States dur- 
ing the past few years may be men- 
tioned that of the City National Bank 
of Galveston, Texas, now under con- 
struction. The structure will be monu- 
mental in its proportions and classic in 
its design, with only the best materials 
and workmanship entering into its con- 
struction. This is quite as it should be, 
for the reason that the building will 
stand as a monument to the personal in- 
tegrity and the business foresight of the 
members of the Moody family, the 
founders of the bank and foremost 
among Galveston’s pioneers and busi- 
ness men. 


& 
More City’ Bank Branches 


O PENING of new branch banks at 

Port-au-Spain, Trinidad; Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela; and Ciego de Avila, 
Santa Clara, Union de Reyes, and Pinar 
del Rio, Cuba, is announced by the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York. 
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Thirty Years of Banking Law 
The New Banking Law Journal 


DIGEST 


By JOHN E. BRADY, of the New York Bar 


A Digest of all the Decisions published in the Banking Law 
Journal, the only publication in the United States devoted 
exclusively to Banking Law, from its foundation in 1889 to 
March, 1919—thirty years. 

The book is now ready for delivery and contains over 400 
pages. All decisions cvrrectly classified and indexed for 
easy and ready reference. It is easily the 


most useful and most valuable book ever 
produced for Banks. Every Banker in 
the United States can use it and get 
many times its cost from its pages 


An Encyclopedia of Banking Law 


The book contains more than 5,000 digests of banking decisions, 
placed under 125 main headings, aphabetically arranged, begin- 
ning with ‘* Acceptances ’’ and ending with ‘‘ Warehouse Receipts ”’ 


If you have it, you have all the law down to date, and the Banking 
Law Journal, with its Index Digest, will supply your future wants 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


QF This book is not to be confused with the Digest of the Opinions of 
the General Counsel to be issued by the American Bankers Association, or 
with Harrison’s Bank Law and Taxation Digest, which is a digest of the 
state banking laws relating to negotiable instruments, holidays, days of 
grace, reserves, capitalization, organization of banks, etc. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
258 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
Send us on approval one copy of *“‘ THIRTY YEARS OF 
BANKING LAW,” with bill for $5.00. We will either remit 
or return the book within five days. 


(Siqned) 
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Our Obligations to Other 
Lands 


ACCORDING to the Mechanics and 

Metals National Bank of New 
York, the United States faces an obli- 
gation that no other nation in history 
ever faced—that of supplying for some 
time to come the economic support of 
the world. In a book entitled “The 
World Tomorrow” which it has just is- 
sued, this bank maintains that with the 
return of peace other nations must now, 
more than ever, draw their life from us, 
or else suffer possible social. industrial 
and financial breakdown. 

The bank situation 
confronting the United States as one in 
which it must supply practically all of 
Europe with food, goods, credit and 
sympathy. Taking up the last of these 
first, it is said: 


summarizes the 


Sympathy of an intelligent and under. 
standing kind is essential to the welfare of 
Europe during the early part of the recon- 
struction period, else the other three needs 
named will not be satisfied in the proper 
manner. A realization that Europe’s condi- 
tion is tragically altered from what it was 
five years ago must govern our attitude in 
everything we do, for then we will the more 
readily supply the goods and credit for Eu- 
rope’s upbuilding. 

These are the goods above all else that 
Europe needs, and that we can supply: 
grain and provisions; machinery, railroad 
equipment and rolling stock; steel, iron, cop- 
per and other metals; coal, wool, cotton and 
lumber. These goods are needed up to an 
unlimited amount. The same circumstances 
that call upon us to send food call upon us 
to send materials to relieve a people op- 
pressed by a most harassing situation—one 
in which industry is benumbed because tools 
and materials necessary to relieve disorgan- 
ization actually do not exist. 

As for credit, our willingness to extend 
financial accommodation against which vari- 
ous nations and people may draw, until such 
time when they can meet their obligations 
with goods or gold, will count strongly hence- 
forward. If people abroad are to buy goods 
of us, credits will have to be arranged in 
their behalf, and we will find it necessary to 
accept these as the only kind of payment 
our customers can afford for the present.” 


In spite of the urgent present need 
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of Europe for materials and credit, the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
maintains a striking spirit of optimism 
throughout its book, explaining that in- 
asmuch as recovery after other wars 
has always come more quickly than was 
believed possible, a rapid recovery from 
this war may be looked for very soon. 


ay 


A Simple Analysis of Liberty 
Loans 


T would seem that all the information 

regarding the various issues of Lib- 
erty Loan bonds and the Victory Loan 
notes had been covered completely by 
the charts and tables that have been 
distributed. From the viewpoint of the 
technically trained bond man they left 
nothing to be desired, but for the lay- 
man, particularly he who had become a 
bond-owner for the first time, the data 
was often more confusing than en- 
lightening. Based on experience over 
the counter, Irvin L. Porter, manager 
of the bond department of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, has 
prepared and the bank has issued an 
unusually clear and comprehensive 
pamphlet on the Government loans. 

The amount issued and outstanding 
of each of the four Liberty Loans and 
the Victory Notes, together with all de- 
tails regarding rates, conversion and 
optional maturities, is given in a form 
that is readily understandable to those 
whose knowledge of bonds is only ele- 
mentary. 

There is also given a table of tax 
exemptions and the prices at which the 
bonds yield annual income of from four 
to five per cent. 

While the booklet is designed pri- 
marily for those out of contact with the 
larger bond markets, copies will be 
furnished by the first Trust and Savings 
Bank on request. 
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The Season 


When you are apt to be 
away for the week-end, or 
off on a vacation, is the sea- 
son when the summer burg- 
lar thrives. And now is the 
time to entrust to our keep- 
ing the valuables thet you 
have at home or have been 
keeping in the office safe— 
you'll be able to enjoy your- 
self the mere without the 
Worry about their safety, 
and you may be spared a 
costly lesson. 


THE MERCANTILE 
Safe Deposit Company 


Established 1879 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





A timely ad for the Safe Deposit Co. 


as to make 


n now and get your 


shay 


exhibit 

shipment before 
15 Writ Mr. Baird the 
exhibit leaves your 
make known to him 


requests concerning 


you 
nds, : 
special 
display. 
ONE OR MORE SILVER CUPS 
\ND OTHER AWARDS 
will be 
1aving 


presented to 
the best dis- 
will be other 
information 


CO-OPERATE 
association, 
to contrib- 

New Or- 
Finan- 
carry off 
most in- 
xhibit of 
on display 
convention et us win 

vs from the vent or more 

nentals tha vill compete 


make our ex- 


literature 


ace ts 
by far the best 
th encl 


sed ard to 
se Mr. 


Holdern 
rom you, 1 
saird may be 
requirements 


day, 


las been re- 
, he will 
ord of your 
ward 
that I may 
ponded, 
rature re- 
conven- 
tior at the 
time you tify him that your ex- 
hibi yT t New 
Orleans 


GOOD ADVERTISING MA- 
TERIAL FOR A TRUST 
COMPANY 


mber that the 

Gordon Bennett, 
of the New 
lace not ver 


chair 


death 
the 
York 
long 
triking rf 
owed 
nnett appointed his 
sonal friend, James Stillman 
‘ eutor Unfortunately 
tillman died before ¢ 
had been 
Be 


made in 
i estate, 

But it was found 
appointed John W. 
famous New 

utor of his 
could bes 
enly while 
Sterling appointed 
, the New York 
ecutor of his estate. su 

few weeks the third 
the chain occurred. TI 
of Bennett, Stillman 
aggregated about $75,000, 
What a frightful illust 
how death topples ove! 
man after another 
their financial indepen 
the utmost that medical 
ean do for ths pi 
human life 


ling 


Tue above, from the New Eng- 
land Pilot, is is a 
news item, but it is full of ad- 
vertising material for the Trust 
Department. The Old Colony 
Trust Co. (Boston) News Let- 
ter discovered this and com- 
ments as follows: “The long, 
interlocking complications that 
arise after a man’s death, dur- 
ing which the families are left 
to shift as best they may, while 
the 
gling his affairs drags through 
the probate court, gives irresist- 
ible force to the argument for a 
trust company as your executor 
—an executor who never dies or 
is sick the 


job.’ pos- 


interesting 


iedious grind of untan- 


‘on 
for the 
sible inconveniences, even hard- 
ships involved, is so simple, so 
easy and so direct that nothing 
can compete with it. If all this 
is true, how much greater is the 
value of this trust company ser- 
vice for moderate estates where 
delayed settlements may mean 
positive calamity to the heirs?" 


and is forever 


The remedy 
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Tue Fourth Annual Conven- | 


tion of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, 
including the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, will 
be held in New Orleans Sep- 
tember 21 to 25. The mere 
announcement of this notable 
event should be sufficient to 
cause a remarkable gather- 
ing of progressive bank men 
on this occasion. 
has long past when there is 
any question of the value of 
advertising in the promotion 
of thrift and the building up 


of institutions which are the | 


life blood of business. It is 
only a question now of the 
best methods, and there is no 
place where the best methods 


of the best students of bank | 
| may then discount the ac- | 


advertising can be_ better 


studied at close range and | 


where more real knowledge 


of resultful bank advertising | 


can be obtained than at this 
convention. Get your reser- 


vation now. 


2 


to 
becoming almost as common 


ADVERTISING bankers is 
as advertising by bankers. 
The bankers attending the 
recent convention of the Ten- 
hessee Bankers 
were greeted by a newspaper 


Association 


The time | 


advertisement inviting them 


to witness a demonstration 
of 
that bankers should be inter- 
ested because, “You are in- 
Fe 


5S 


a tractor, and claiming | 


terested in the proper de- 
velopment of the farms in 
your section and anxious to 
| encourage better farming 
| methods to overcome the ex- 
| 


isting shortage of man power | 


| and animal power on the 
farm.” 


7 


IN 
trade acceptance, bankers 
may well use the argument 


trade acceptances 
makes itself known in chan- 
nels not usually reached by 
ordinary advertising. It 
helps credit to have your 





known. Frequently 


urRGING the use of the | 


that by signing or endorsing | 
a firm | 


name well and favorably | 
the | 


| course of a trade acceptance | 


is something like this: 


| saler’s draft on him. The 
to the jobber, who may use 
it to settle some of his in- 
debtedness, and his endorsee 


ceptance at a bank, which, in 
turn, may either hold, sell or 


rediscount it. All through 


| 
| 
paca endorses it over | 
| 


The | 


retailer accepts the whole- | 


‘this process the original | 


signer is receiving silent but 
| effective advertising in busi- 
| ness circles. 


:o 


KINDLY DISPOSED customers 
have frequently been known 
to send in quite usable ad- 
vertising suggestions. One 
of the smaller New York 
trust companies recently re- 
ceived a letter from a de- 
positor who was temporarily 
out of town. He enclosed a 
clipping from a New York 
newspaper containing a 


— -e- ee ee aw 
= _ 





the 


legal | 








The 


If you » 


“Sucker List” Is Out 


tie American dorng 





7 Rane Pace 


The Savings Gank of Utica 
Grereee 











One fof Charles D. Jarvis’ good 
savings bank ads 


news item in which the fact 
was stated that two execu- 
tors of an estate had died 
within an hour of each other. 
The depositor thought that 
was a good text for a trust 
advertisement, and so did the 


| trust company and its adver- 


tising agent, neither of which 
had seen the news item no- 
ticed by the lynx-eyed de- 
positor. 


Fo 


THERE’s NOTHING like per- 
sonal work on the part of 
officers and directors to se- 
cure really worthwhile ac- 
counts or to keep in the good 
graces of those already on 


books. A _ bank in a 
good-sized Southern city 
teal pape 
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makes a practice of having 
an officer go around once in 
a while and pick up one or 
two directors in his car to 
make a friendly call at the 
office of a customer or pros- 
pect. The plan works out 
very well, especially as it is 
in keeping with the cordial 
spirit manifested by the 
bank in all the dealings with 
customers and the public. 


& 


Ir EVERY officer and em- 
ployee of the bank had as 
good a nose for advertising 
news, so to speak, as the ad- 
vertising man has, the prob- 
lem of getting up interesting 
and compelling copy would 
be easier. But here’s an 
idea which might be used to 
advantage: Have the tellers 
keep a record of the ques- 
tions asked by customers in- 


sofar as those questions are | 


such as might be forestalled 
if the information were 
brought out in the advertis- 
ing, Pd 
l'ints is an idea that no mere 


man would have thought of 
probably. An advertising 


woman suggests that the 
Safe Deposit Department 


Write a letter to brides point- 


Ing out the wisdom of put- | 


ting surplus wedding pres- 
ents in storage, i. e., the 
larger silver pieces used only 
on special occasions. The 
custom is common enough, 
but it has never been exten- 
sively advertised. 


& 


FINANCIAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 
Remember, there are two classes 
of bankers who are neither in- 
vited nor expected to attend this 
convention. First—those who 
know it all, but want to keep all 
their clever little methods to 
themselves—F. A. A. delegates 
go to conventions to teach and 
to learn. What great men learn 
they gladly give to others. 
Fools hide their lights under the 

bushels. 

Second—the dead ones who 
neither think nor care. There 
are plenty of cemeteries where 
all such will find a far more 
congenial atmosphere. 

You come to the convention. 
Put it on your programme right 
now. Let nothing swerve you 
from this purpose.—M. E. Hol- 
derness. 





| No banker or bank advertis- 

ing man who is genuinely inter- 
| ested in bigger, better business 
can afford to miss the New Or- 
leans convention. 

The famous old “tombstone” 
type of bank advertising which 
was prevalent fifteen or twenty 

ears ago has been largely re- 
placed by the modern, un-to- 
date “good will” publicity 








which the more 
banking institutions 
employing. 

In other words, bank adver- 
tising to-day talks to the public 
in real “human interest,” “red- 
blooded” fashion, as though it 
realy expected to receive some 
consideration.—F’. W. Ellsworth. 


progressive 
are now 


With bank advertising coming 
into its own, it behooves every 
prudent banker to keep in close 
contact with the association. 
Every banker who can possibly 
go to the coming convention 
should do so by all means. 
Gathered there will be advertis- 
ing experts of known ability— 
men and women who believe in 
helping each other—in giving 
of their experience as well as 
profiting by the experience of 
others.—W. R. Morehouse. 


& 


AN AUSTRALIAN HOUSE 


ORGAN 
C. D. Parerson, advertising 
manager, sends us copies of 


Bank Notes, the monthly staff 
magazine of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia. It is a 
newsy and altogether creditable 
bank publication, equal in all 
respects to the best in this coun- 
try. A feature of one number 
is a facsimile of the reappoint- 
ment of Denison Samuel King 
Miller, Esq., as governor of the 
bank, and a review of the re- 
markable progress of the insti- 
tution since Mr. Miller entered 
on his duties as governor June 
1, 1912. 

Another interesting item shows 
the method adopted by the man- 
ager of the English, Scottish 
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and Australian Bank at Tweed Stu: 
Heads, N. S. W., to do business ingt 
with its customers at Coolan- ed ¢ 
gatta, across the border in reco 
Queensland, when all traffic be- est 
tween the states was stopped peal 
during the influenza epidemic. 

A cigar box, with a long | AN 
string on either end, was used the 
as a “carrier.” The customer | . ton, 
placed his notes, cheques, etc., | What Will quir 
in the box on the Queensland Mee 
side, while the bank manager | Cotton Sell For desc 
drew it across to N. S. W. side | . P I D 1 d? and 
of the border, effected the nec- | After eace is Veciared! the | 

arv re in © 
anaes re cord, and returned the | HIS question is of vital concern to every f } 
deposit slip receipt in the same | cotton grower, cotton dealer, cotton 0 

4 manufacturer, and cotton goods merchant. It dire 
— involves consideration of the pre-war consump- 

tion of enemy and neutral countries, of ocean 
my 8, © 

O freight rates and other phases of shipping con- Ax 
ditions, of new crop prospects, and of the sup- 4 3 
HOW BANKS ARE AD _ply and demand for cotton in this country and Nat 
AL £ me = lies. * 
, Woke a iled a large amount of data enti 

ay - N ‘fe e have compue arge a @ pa 
VERTISING which will be helpful to our clients in —— give 
ISEFU ; s their opinions on future cotton prices. Our ex- a 
A vserut little booklet issued ented tnveatiqnters axé always available oe 

, > Trus ‘ ‘or research into this or any other phase of the thei 
by oe “ee rpg on of the cotton industry. We welcome inquiries from of y 
Nationa an of /ommercee, our clients on any industrial or commercial 
St. Louis, is called “The Stock- subject. . 

. * SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET . 
holder and His Bank.” It cites —_ as 
* “Your Bank as An Ally in the Conquest of Business’ of t 
the various ways a stockholder ““ 
may help build up his bank, INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT wii. 
and concludes— LEO oe 
Vie \, . usué 

That is what a stockholder can The Merchants" a @National Bank ‘alls 
do for his bank. There are many (| |) all) 
reasons why he should do it—first 28 State Stree NB J 2/Boston , Mass. 
of all, because it is his bank. He = Cau 
would not fail to put the full force 
of his influence behind the busi- ager 
ness which is under his personal Boston bank advertising copy rivals that of the Metropolis Ricl 
direction. He realizes the impor- : 7, 
tance of patronage to that busi- : . sng 
ness; and he leaves no stone un- | ord as an asparagus producing He was tritely ———— eae Bud 
turned in obtaining it. He loses —— 2 2 posits of less than $1,000 > not 
no opportunity to give his friends county, and adds: acceptable. He left « len cont 
and acquaintances a favorable im- Now is the time to get behind @nd deeply chagrined. ; forn 
press of that business—because it | all movements that mean a bigger Years between that time and ever 
is his own, Yet, in a lesser de- | and better city and county. A present have passed rapidly. a . 
sree, the bank is his business too. | good way to be ready to take ad- Same young man’s account is now 
ie owns a part of it. If it prof- | vantage of the opportunities this Very desirable. He banks with an- A p 
its, he profits. | section will offer to the investor, is Other institution which accel] ted 

| to start a savings account so you his business in a friendly an 7 
A SERVICEABLE booklet by the | will have the necessary capital, ; helpful spirit, and .~ officers < ings 
Federal Title & Trust Co, | Come In and talk this over with | Which have always been glad ‘0 inch 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is titled “Why a on the broad basis that he de- “Mil 
You Should Make a Will,” and | T#® American Exchange Na- | served eure ee ce oi tce and worth Savi 
besides reciting the usual argu- tional Bank, New York, repro- Our policy is in direct oppos Egg 
ments in favor of such proced- duces its recent series of tion to the experience ° the a te 
. oy ” * young man when trying to ma 
ure gives some useful forms for | “Young Men” ads, with an ap- jis initial deposit, as recited 
tabulating information to the propriate introduction, in an at- —. we a Lay growing An 
; ractiv , > P _iWG ps mportance and are glad to be i" 
lawyer preparing the will as to tractive pamphlet of 16 pages. | service in such ways as we : bein 
the disposal of various kinds of | These ads attracted a good deal _ sistently can, lru 
property, real and personal. of attention when run in the A vcwniqve statement folder is ensa 
a daily papers. Here is one of that of the National Stock “Do 
lity Farmers and Merchants | them: Yards (Ill.) National Bank, and 
3 : ~ . Se ¢ . . . . > . ° 
—— Stockton, cal, is a well- THE ELEMENT OF TIME just issued. It is of unusual posi 
snown community “booster.” In A few years ago a young man Size, 11x14, and printed on for 
a recent newspaper ad it fea- — inte a large national bank in ; heavy paper. Inside is tipped a dou! 

ea Be nie i ’ New rk City for the pur pitts . 

tures San Joaquin County’s rec- | >). ning an account. He had $730, | really good reproduction of the reac 
’ 
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Stuart picture of George Wash- 
ington, and a quotation is print- 
ed opposite appropriate to this 
reconstruction period. The lat- 
est statement of the bank ap- 
pears on the back cover. 


AN EXCELLENT new booklet by 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Bos- 
ton, is “Your Financial Re- 
quirements and How We Can 
Meet Them.” Following a short 
description of each department 
and the service rendered is given 
the personnel of the department, 
in order to make the handling 
of business more personal and 
direct. 


A NEW PAMPHLET by the Mellon 
National Bank, Pittsburgh, is 
entitled “Liberty Loans,” and 
gives full particulars of all the 
Government bond issues, with 
their income tax features, tables 
of yields, and other provisions. 


A NEW FEATURE of the publicity 
of the Irving National Bank is | 


a “Mid-Month Review of Busi- 
ness” gotten up in this bank’s 
usual good style, both editor- 
ially and typographically. 


Catty Ry ann, publicity man- 
ager, American National Bank, 
Richmond, has recently put out 
an excellent little “Household 
Budget for the Housewife,” 
containing in compact form in- 
formation on this more than 
ever vital subject. 


\ pracricat series of booklets 
issued by the Pearl Street Sav- 
ings and Trust Co. of Cleveland 
included “Sugar Saving Hints,” 
“Milk and Its Uses,” “Meat 


Saving Hints,” and “The Nest | 


Egg,” the last mentioned being | ; 
| service. 


a text-book of poultry-raising. 


AN EFFECTIVE street car card is 
being used by the People’s 
Trust & Guaranty Co. of Hack- 
ensack, N. J. It is headed 
“Double Your Money at 4%” 
and it shows how any parent de- 


for his young child will have it 
doubled by the time the child is 
ready to enter college, and the 








it themselves. 


The Home Woman’s 
Financial Affairs 


INCE women are primarily occupied with home 

duties, many of them are inexperienced in regard to 
investments and the care of property. That is where an 
institution like the FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
can help them. We are fully prepared to manage the 
property of persons who, on account of other interests, 
poor health, or inexperience, do not care to look after 


Come in and talk with our officers or write for fuller 
information concerning our services in managing property 
under the terms of a written agreement. 
place you under no obligation to employ us. 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


LOCUST—N. W. CORNER—SEVENTH 
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Women’s financial affairs are now a matter of general interest 





doubling will be done entirely 
by the four per cent. semi-annu- 
ally compounded interest paid 
on savings accounts. 


THERE Is no excuse for anybody 
being bothered by the care of 
securities, as since so many na- 


| tional banks have installed trust 


| departments there is consider- 


able competition in advertising 


the safe-keeping or custodian | 


This is one of the fea- 
tures of fiduciary work where 
the institution does not have to 
wait until the client dies before 
making any money from him. 


How new business is developed | 
| by the Metropolitan Trust Co. | 


ts | of New York is summarized by | 
positing a sum of money now | 


the Business Digest and Invest- | 


ment Weekly, as follows: 


When the 
reaches the 


name of a 
new business 


prospect 
depart- 


ment, it is turned over to one of 
the solicitors. He makes an in- 
vestigation concerning the stand- 
ing and business affiliations of the 
prospect, in much the same way 
as an investigator in the bank’s 
credit department. All the infor- 
mation thus obtained is carefully 
noted. In this way the history of 
the prospect is accurately devel- 
oped before active solicitation is 


commenced. The prospect advice, 
the new account advice and the 
filling card are constructed ag 
nearly alike as possible in order 
to bring greater simplicity into 


the system. The tickler card plays 
an important part in that it pro- 
vides automatically for the timely 
development of the prospect with 
no chance of anything being over- 
looked, If the investigation of 
the prospect indicates that he may 
be a desirable customer, his name 
is placed on the mailing list. 

In order to check up on the so- 
licitors, a report blank is used. 
This form helps to show the num- 
ber of calls made by the solicitor 
and it tends also to avold dupli- 
cation of effort on a prospect. 


| Ir 1s a rather clever idea of the 


National Bank of Commerce in 








St. Louis to advertise to out-of- 
town bankers this way: 


TOO MUCH “WE” 
SPOILS THE AD 


Experts say ‘“‘You” is a much 
better 
Advertising word than “We” or 
“Our” 


But when WE say that OUR 

constant endeavor is to make OUR 
bank an institution of superior 
service, and when WE can point 
to more than two thousand 
pleased correspondents to-day— 
doesn't that strongly indicate, Mr. 
Banker, that Commerce; Service 
would please YOU? 
Tue Universal Savings Bank, 
New York, uses window dis- 
plays successfully on the Lib- 
erty street side of the Singer 
Building. It also puts booklets 
on a stand just inside its door 
and a placard in the window 
saying, “Step inside and take a 
booklet.” 


A stronc and interesting piece 
of advertising for its four per 
«ent. coupon certificate of de- 
posit was put out by the Guar- 
anty Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. It is a folder, part of 
which is in the form of a speci- 
men certificate with the interest 
coupons attached. 


Some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Federal Reserve 
Act and what the average busi- 
ness man should know about it 
are explained in a Rotary Club 
delivered by Cashier 
Grant J. Brown of the Indus- 
trial Savings Bank, of Flint, 
Mich., and put out by that insti- 
tution in booklet form. 


address 


Wirn its quarterly dividend 
check the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, sends a card read- 
ing: 
CUSTODY OF SECURITIES 
Among the many services ren- 
dered, this company— 


\ccepts the custody of securi- | 


ties against receipt. 
Collects and credits or remits 
proceeds of coupons and dividends 
and the principal of matured in- 
vestments. 
Renders periodical statements of 
securities held, when requested 
Buys, sells and receives or de- 
livers securities for clients upon 
order, and attends to the transfer 
of stocks and registered bonds 
Prepares, and «executes as 
under power of attorney 


essary a 





eciarations (ce tin ites) 
4 ownershiy required 1 
Federal Income Tax Law. 
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Financing 
Young Business Enterprises 


This bank is proud of the fact that it furnished 
the money necessary to “start” several of the now 
substantially successful mercantile and industrial en- 
terprises in this city and state. 


It was our belief in the character and integrity 
of the men who needed the financial help to launch 
these enterprises that prompted us to extend the as- 
sistance of this strong institution. 


We Have Confidence in 
Men of Honor 


Our protection was not the usual collateral given 
to secure a bank against losses; it was the inherent 
honor, ability, ambition and resourcefulness of the 
Our confidence was wisely 


Of course, having received our financial assisi- 
ance, these same gentlemen who have established 
profitable businesses, have always manitested a will- 
ingness to be guided by our judginent wherrit was 
needed in the conduct of their enterprises. 
vice has saved them much. 


What we have done for young business 
enterprises in the past, we are continuing 
to do for new businesses now. We are al 
ways interested in and willing to help any 
worthy commercia] undertaking. 


Our ad- 














National Bank of the 


Republic | 


EA CULBERTSON.Pats. Corner Main and 2nd South .*. EARLS, casnien 


OE WITT KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


GEO. G. KNOX, Asst. Casmen, 





Progressive bank advertising copy from Salt Lake City 





Prepares for client’s signature, 
eturn of annual income collected 
by it on securities deposited. 

Reports upon condition of in- 
estments when requested, and 

deavors to inform concerning 
alled bonds; conversion and sub- 

ription rights; dividends; reor- 
inizations; sinking funds; sub- 
scriptions to new issues of stocks 


bonds 
PERSONAL 
\ssistant Secretary Irwin G, 
Jennings, manager of the New 
Department of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co., New 


Business 


York, has been awarded the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
Columbia University. 

James S. Baley, formerly con- 
nected with the A. W. Shaw Co., 
has been appointed manager of 
the Department of Analysis and 
Statistics of the National Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago. The 
work will include new business 


and publicity. ro: 


Promptness, punctuality and 
promotion begin with the same 
letter.—H. K. Twitchell. 
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The War come. What happened? 


Nearly 5,000,000 Amencans were called to arms. 


+ 


A Peace Vision of American Business 


Thrift took new root in American hives. Approxi 
mately 26,000,000 people boug ht aver $23,000,000,000 
of Liberty Bonds. 


More millions were called from the pursuits of 


Petce to the pursuits of military supply. 


And yet the demands of War were met. Civilian 
needs were met. All this tremendous added 
duction was drawn from a depleted labor body and 


existing resources. 


New methods of manufacture conserved by- 
products which helped establish self-sufficiency in 


industnes onée dependent on umports. 


New processes and the discovery of dormant 


pro- 


Everybody pulled together—for America. Nz 
tional need erased party lines and class lines 
Hyphenates largely disappeared. Foreign-born 
Americans became real Am«ncans. Polyglot peo- 
ples fought and died under one flag—the Amencan 
flag 


The new spirit of national co-operation bred a 
new spirit of national unity 


Thus Wa ross the face. of the nation s 


new record of high ecoumplhment 


wealth further established American economic 


independence. 


Standardization pruned from industry many clar 


ing inefficiencies. 


Now a definite, tangible Peace 
is with us 


V E became a nation of co-operators. Com As we oy te the works of Peace the Jessons 


peting manufacturers worked together in 
complete harmooy. Private Industry loaned to one wh 
Government Service scores of its best brains. 


Jn Financial District 00 BROADWAY — In Shopping Center FIFTH AVE. and 34% ST 


of War, let us not forget the 


taught us by the stn 
h. te . nation, perhaps means 


more than any other—the leson of Thiift 


The pistory of France—our friend and partner it 
Victory—records in a telling way the national value 
of the homely gift of saving. 


Today, France, imposing war indemnity on Ger 
many, mocks the belief of Bismarck that his 1877 
indemmity of 5,000,000,000 francs would ruin Frencly 
industry 


France survived to triumph over Germany largely 
because of the economic strength with which the 
nation was fortified by the individual saving habits 
of French men and French women. 


As 4 result of the War we now possess the germ 
of what France already had—the gift of thrift 
Let us not fail to cultivate it until it becomes a’ 
national habit 


* We as individual Amencan men and women may 

well expect to share bountifully in the fruits of 
American Industry if we each make our own éon 
tnbution to its soundness by the continued practice 
of thrifty living. 


Harlem . 128% ST. oud LENOX AVE. «= = In Broo 14th ST. ond THIRDAVE. 


This fine piece of advertising occupied an entire page in the New York newspapers 





WARNING SAVINGS 
BANK ADS. 
Tue Savings Bank Section of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion recommends the idea of 
using advertisements to warn 
the public against unprincipled 
promoters who are going about 
seeking whose Liberty Bonds 
they may devour. 
Such advertisements as _ the 
following are suggested: 





WATCH YOUR LIBERTY 
BONDS 


An Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington Saturday said 
that the best way to detect a 
stock promoting fake is to judge 
the promoters’ willingness to take 
your Liberty Bonds in trade for 
their worthless securities. 

If anyone asks you to make 
such a trade or advises you to 
sell your bonds to procure the 
cash, shun him and his plan. 

He may have something good to 
offer, but it’s a thousand to one 
you'll lose your bond and get noth- 
ing for it but a “scrap of paper.” 


encourage investing. 


this direction. 
SECURITY TRUST CO. 


BEWARE OF THE “STOCK” 
PROMOTER 


alone if you value your cash. 
Don’t let a cheap appeal 


ment. 
SECURITY TRUST CO. 
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Good invcstments are good and we 


But consult someone who can 
judge before you take any step in 


If you wish to invest, first con- 
sult your banker or any reliable 
broker. But our advice to you is 
to let “get rich quick’’ schemes 


greed get the better of your judg- 


_THE BANKERS MAGAZIN E—BANKING PUBLICITY 





The Savings Bank of Utica, 
in line with this policy, has pub- 
lished the ad reproduced in an- 
other column. This is one of 
many patriotic and inspiring ads 
printed by this progressive in- 
stitution. 

& 


BUILDING BIGGER BUSI- 
NESS 


Building present business into | 


bigger business is one of the 
ways to insure permanence and 
healthy growth. The bank or 
the plant that is not increasing 
its length and breadth of branch 
and root is not growing health- 
ily; it is in danger of decay. 
Every customer of your bank is 
a part of your bank, and if 
every customer's business has a 
healthy growth, your bank’s 
growth will be healthy and in- 
evitable. You can make your 
average customer’s _ business 
grow by advertising your help- 
fulness to him and by being as 
helpful as you profess. If your 
bank has a varied service, you 
can increase your average cus- 
tomer’s business by advertising 
to him the departments of serv- 
ice he is not now using, inducing 
him to broaden his custom to 
conform with your broader serv- 
ice. Some of the most success- 
ful city bank advertising has 
been of this sort—making ac- 
quainted the customers of one 
department with the services of 
Edwin Bird Wilson. 


& 


HOW IT IS DONE 


You want to know how busi- 
ness is secured for your bank? 

Well, there are many factors 
that enter into prime salesman- 
ship, but here are two of the 
most important: 

1, Imagination. 

2. Friendliness. 

If your imagination is work- 
ing at top speed, there are lots 
of things happening under your 
eyes every day that suggest pos- 
sibilities of business. 
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| tive.” 





Albert Wiggin, chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, who 
is said to have more friends than 
any other banker in New York, 


told the secret in a recent inter- | 


view. He said in effect: “If 


| you want to have friends, be a 


friend—and without selfish mo- 
—“‘You,” Cleveland Trust 


& 
THE BANK’S MAILING 
LIST 


Co. 


every bank d bui 
Dae Sas ee ee * | To-pay Canadian bankers are 


mailing list on which the names 


and addresses of all the best | 


prospects for the bank’s services 
are listed. Some officer of the 
bank should 


ing list, or appoint some quali- 
fied subordinate with the duty. 


The bank’s mailing list is very | 


important. With a good mail- 
ing list, house organs, letters, 
enclosures and other attractive 


advertising can be placed by | 


mail each month before every 
prospect on the list, influencing 
new depositors and developing 
larger deposits. 

In preparing the bank’s mail- 


ing list the first list to be used | 
is the list of depositors in the | 
departments of the | 
Lists should be so ar- | 


various 
bank. 
ranged that advertising for each 
department can be sent to the 
logical prospects only. 

Go over the telephone direct- 
ory, local blue book and the city 
or county directory. Check 
prospects and place the names 
on the list. 

Secure lists of local labor, fra- 
ternal and social organizations. 


Watch the newspapers and se- | 
cure prospects from news items. | 


The registration lists, which 
are kept in the county clerk’s 
office, furnish names of regis- 
tered voters, men and women. 


Keep your stockholders on the | 


list. Write them and ask for 
their influence in gaining new 
lists. Where possible get lists 
of employees of local business 
houses. Lists of municipal em- 
ployees are splendid savings 


look personally | 
after the compiling of the mail- | 


| material. Nurses, school teach- 
| ers, railroad men—all are lists 
that should be compiled and 
reached systematically. 
Have everybody in the bank 
always on the lookout for sav- 
| ings prospects. In a similar 
way work up lists of prospects 
for other departments of the 
| bank.—Selling Aid. 


& 
|NO LONGER A SPECULA- 
TION 


awakening to the fact that ad- 
vertising under proper condi- 
tions is not an experiment, is 
not a speculation, not a charity, 
but a most important part of 
their business machinery.—4. 
| G@. Sclater, Publicity Manager, 
| Union Bank of Canada. 





Books on Bank Advertising 


oe Window Advertising. By 

R. Morehouse. Illustrates 

oa describes many displays 

| which can be adopted by enter- 

prising banks to an endless va- 

riety of subjects. Price, $2.50, 
postpaid. 

| Bank Deposit Building. By W. R. 

| Morehouse. Contains practical 
and proved methods of increas- 
ing your business and holding it. 
Copiously illustrated. 250 pages. 
Price, $3.00, postpaid, 

Bank Letters; By W. R. More- 
house, Contains 82 actual let- 
ters reproduced by multigraph, 
designed to meet every need of 
ordinary bank correspondence. 
Price, $5.00, postpaid. 

The New Business Department. 
By T. D. MacGregor. Describes 
how a bank can systematically 
cultivate and secure new busi- 
ness from various sources. [II- 
lustrated with forms, etc. Price, 
$1.00, delivered. 

2000 Points for Financial Adver- 
tising. By T. D. MacGregor. 
Contains 2,000 suggestions for 
the wording of as many bank 
ads. Adapted to the use of 
commercial banks, trust compa- 
nies, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. 170 
Price, $1.75, postpaid. 

Pushing Your Business. By T. D 
MacGregor. Explains the prin- 
ciples and practice of financial 
advertising, illustrating various 
methods and showing mechan- 
ical detail of writing copy. 200 
pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Bank Advertising Plans. By T. D. 

MacGregor. Describes hundreds 
of plans, other than newspaper 
advertising, which banks have 
successfully used in _ building 
business. 200 pages. Price, 
$2.50, postpaid. 
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